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Which Law for Korea? 


EFORE the House of Commons and public opinion there has come 
lately from the battlefield of Korea a question which should 
have received an instantaneous answer from people of principle and 
conscience. Instead there have been trimming and _shilly-shallying 
among some politicians and uneasy silence from those who normally 
leap into the battle of controversy. Once again the suspicion has 
been created that there is one law for the Left and another for the 
Right: what Dr Malan is doing is wrong—and it is, indeed, very 
wrong—but what Mao Tse-tung is doing may be right ; the Russians 
are within their rights in organising Eastern Eutope after their own 
design, but it is wrong for the Americans to seek any influence in 
Western Europe. The suspicion may fairly be tested in the matter of 
the Korean prisoners. Some say that to refuse to-repatriate North 
Koreans and Chinese who do not want to return home is to put mercy 
above good sense, because peace could be had in Korea by giving way. 
Others say that international law in this case is unclear, and that the 
rude and stubborn men who face the United Nations negotiators at 
Panmunjom should have the benefit of any doubt there may be. The 
argument goes on and those who know few of the facts and nothing 
of the law waver in confusion, feeling that to return the prisoners 
would be wrong but thinking that to retain them might be dangerous. 


The United Nations has been standing on a matter of principle, in 
the conviction that to retreat would be as morally disastrous as loss 
of the last line covering Pusan would have been militarily disastrous 
in the late summer of 1950. At first it seemed that the British 
Government could rely on steady support from public opinion, and 
Mr Attlee in the House of Commons fully endorsed Mr Eden’s 
arguments against forcible repatriation. Later, however, questions 
from the Opposition benches showed that the Labour Party was by 
no-means united on the subject. The persistent contention of the 
Communists that the United Nations Command is bound by the 
Geneva Convention of 1949 to repatriate all prisoners, even against 
their will, has had its effect in the absence of a clearly stated case to 
the contrary. Even more disconcerting has been the sequence of 
events at the Koje Island prison camp, giving rise to the suspicion that 
prisoners may have been under pressure from American and Chinese 
Nationalists to refuse repatriation. 


There are, therefore, two quite distinct issues and they must not 
be confused. Whether some prisoners have been improperly induced 
to refuse repatriation is one question ; whether the principle of forcible 
repatriation is to be accepted is quite another. Even if there were 
only a few prisoners who refused to go back, the conflict of principle 
would still be unresolved. As it is, it is surprising that nearly a 
quarter of the North Korean and over half the Chinese prisoners 
should have refused to return, and it may be that screening officers and 


propagandists have been too zealous. There is a strong case for review 
‘ by some neutral body, ee Sere aie aay: Oe eee 
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The United Nations Command has in fact already offered 
_ such a re-examination after conclusion of an armistice. 
But the Communists insist on forcible repatriation of all 
prisoners without exception. 

The legal position under the Geneva Convention of 
1949 is discussed by a correspondent on page 523. The 
wording of the Convention is ambiguous ; indeed, it 
seems likely that the delegates of the Soviet Union and 
those of Britain and the United States had quite different 
conceptions of what it implied when they signed it. It 
is impossible to believe that the British and Americans 
intended to repudiate for prisoners of war the right of 
political asylum, which they maintain in peacetime even 
for military deserters. Nor can it be believed that they 
regarded the forcible return of a prisoner, for punishment 
by death or concentration camp at the hands of his own 
government, as one of the “ rights” secured to him by 
the Convention. Their aim was to make sure that the 
detaining power would have no ground for refusing to 
repatriate a prisoner who wished to return home, and 
it was assumed that virtually all British or American 
prisoners would so wish. 

The Russians, however, approached the question as 
delegates of a totalitarian state. They were not only 
indifferent to the rights of individuals as such, but anxious 
to establish a right to recover and punish all their citizens 
who might show disaffection in time of war. Totalitarian 
rulers are haunted by a dreadful fear of treason and deser- 
tion. They can maintain control internally by means of 
police terror, but their power is not absolute as long as 
escape abroad is possible. It is war that offers the great 
opportunity of such escape. It must, therefore, be 
demonstrated to the citizen of a Communist state that 
even if he goes over to the enemy in time of war, the 
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long arm of the party will get him back. There can be 
no doubt that the Communist rulers of China and North 
Korea share this view of the importance of recapt 
émigrés, particularly those from the armed forces 


If the United Nations Command, in order to obtain an 
armistice in Korea, were forcibly to repatriate some :)oy- 
sands of men who had declared for the anti-Comm nis 
cause, trusting in Allied protection, no soldier of any 
Communist army in any future fighting would dare 15 
act politically against his own government. = Forcible 
repatriation would be not only an act of shameful! and 
cruel inhumanity, but also gravely imprudent. The free 
world cannot afford to preclude itself from making \\<¢ of 
disaffection in the enemy ranks in any future struggle 
which Communist aggression may force upon it. For 
Communist states fifth columns, with incitemen: to 
mutiny and desertion, are an important part of their 
war potential ; but they are themselves highly vulnerable 
to counter-attack in kind. 


The problem is one which did not arise in 1945 
because Germany surrendered unconditionally. Burt if 
the last war had ended in a negotiated peace and if the 
principle of forcible repatriation of all prisoners had then 
been accepted, this country would have had to send back 
to Germany prisoners who had assisted the Allies against 
Hitler. Those who have suggested that the United 
Nations should give way over the prisoners in Korea 
should say whether they would have approved of sending 
back anti-Nazis to a Nazi Germany. It is time that they 
said frankly whether, in their view, there is one law for 
defence against Fascist tyranny and another for defence 
against Communist tyranny. If that is their view they 
will not be happy until the second cold war, too, has 
produced its Munich. 


l iring 


Full Stop for Fabianism 


EW ideas in human history have had as direct a 

bearing on events as the Fabianism of which Sidney 
Webb was the chief architect. It has been the main 
intellectual driving force of political and economic 
change in Britain in the twentieth century. It was 
not replaced by Keynesian ideas but rather became 
entwined with them. The two together bred, in the 
stimulating temperature of war following the great 
slump, the British revolution of the nineteen-forties. 
“Fabian Essays” were published in 1889. What was 
still clearly applicable in them—and some that was not 
so applicable—had by 1948 been done. The first sec- 
tion of the new Fabian tracts for the times, published 
this week, could hardly have been called anything but 
“the loss of momentum.” 


Fabianism in the early years of the century provided 
the developing Labour movement with a philosophy 
and, later, a policy—largely, the policy that was put into 
effect in 1945. The movement’s need for a new philo- 
sophy and new policy is no less acute now, and if the 
Fabians had anything to offer it would be of first 
importance ; there is nowhere else—unless it be from 
Mr Bevan—that a modern doctrine of the Left is likely 
to be found. The Fabians certainly have not found. it 
yet. The practical test of the new essays is less 
ambitious: is there anything constructive towards which 
Fabianism shows signs of feeling its way ? 


The first step is to make clear what it is that has 
lost its momentum. The point is not that the ideas of 
Fabianism have withered away; it is that they have 
been turned upside down by the Socialists themselves. 
The doctrine of sixty years ago had two main elements. 
First, there was the conviction that modern industrial 
society was becoming, and was bound to become, 
collectivist. The original Fabians hardly discussed at all 
whether collectivism was desirable. The essay on the 
moral basis of socialism was mainly concerned not to 
expound a non-Victorian ethic but to claim that 
“Socialism is merely Individualism rationalised, 
organised, clothed, and in its right mind.” The basic 
argument was that on the Victorian presuppos:tions 
about progress, what was happening was good. [he 
proud message of the Fabian Essays was that “some 
very large and definite extension of collective authority 
was enforced by “the irresistible sweep of social 
tendencies.” From this the Fabians’-belief that the 
transition to socialism must be gradual followed with 
inevitable logic. : 

This was the determinist side of Fabian philosophy. 
Its second element, the element of choice and, therciore, 
of moral advocacy, was the social reformer’s standard 
protest against poverty. The capitalist and the land- 
owner were becoming useless, and therefore advantage 
should be taken of the collectivist evolution to make the 
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distribution of wealth and income more just. . There 
was enough to fedistribute for poverty to be largely 
cured. “ Productive power is increasing,” Bernard Shaw 
wrote, “and nothing but the perversion of this power 
to the production of socially useless commodities pre- 
yents the apparent wealth from becoming real.” 


Few resources~are thus perverted to the luxuries of 
the idle rich in 1952. Of the two bases of Fabianism, 
it is the reduction of inequality that is now accepted 
as an “ irresistible” tendency—not by Socialists alone, 
but by most men of all parties. The structure of society 
is taking, it is true, a little time to reflect the economic 
changes wrought by high death duties and the massive 
redistribution of incomes by taxation. Some sections of 
the rich are delaying the full impact by consuming 
capital. But a continuing tendency towards a more equal 
society is implicit in the legislation that no one proposes 
to undo. On the other hand, there is little enthusiasm 
for accelerating the tendency. In “New Fabian 
Essays ”* Mr Roy Jenkins suggests that socialists should 
“press as hard as they can for am ever greater degree 
of equality”—but he suggests also that the Left-wing 
conscience need not be very sensitive ; delays to the 
progress of equality “should not . . . be treated with 
too much intolerance.” The Left as well as the Right 
is uncomfortably aware that a more equal society may 
be a poorer society—because the incentives to creating 
wealth are weakened—and a less liberal society. 


The equality that the Fabians urged as a moral choice 
in 1889 has become the tendency that everyone accepts 
but watches cautiously in 1952. On the other hand, the 
collectivism that the Fabians in 1889 joyfully heralded 
as an inevitable tendency has become the moral choice 
that in 1952 the leaders of Socialist thought decisively 
reject. The modern Fabian writes in the shadow of the 
Stalinist state in Russia—and knowing the impersonal 
rigidity of the large nationalised industry in Britain. In 
the new essays, Mr Crossman says: 

Instead of regarding social change as tending towards 
the enlargement of freedom, we must assume that increased 
concentration of power, whether in the form of techno- 
logical development or. social organisation, will always pro- 
duce exploitation, injustice and inequality in a society, unless 
the community possesses a social conscience strong enough 
to civilise them, 

The modern Fabians do not quite bring themselves to 
reject nationalisation; they want to extend public 
ownership and control—provided that its extension 





* New Fabian Essays.” By R. H. §. Crossman, C. A. R. Cros- 
land, R. Jenkins, Margaret Cole, A. Albu, I. Mikardo, D, Healey 
and J. Strachey. Turnstile Press.. 215 pages. 15s. 
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takes new, more decentralised (and, as yet, almost 
undefined) forms. Remarkably, “the main task of 
socialism today is to prevent the concentration of power 
in the hands of either industrial management or the 


state bureaucracy.” With that, Sidney Webb is buried 
indeed. 


* 


The old Fabians wanted more equality and thought 
collectivism gradually inevitable. For the new Fabians, 
it is rather equality that is gradually inevitable while 
collectivism they distrust. They thus dismiss the two 
basic conceptions of the original essayists. That is 
important and valuable. But it also destroys the basis 
on which the new essays themselves are written. For 
if the earlier doctrine is so butchered, the task of the 
modern: Fabian is not to restore a lost momentum ; it 
is to create something new to move. The task is not, 
as Mr Strachey confidently claims, “to preserve, to 
perfect, to extend our newly developing social and 
economic system”; it is to refashion the foundations 
of that system. And here the new essayists have very 
little indeed to offer. Mr Crosland presents a skilful 
analysis of the mixed economy, neither capitalism nor 
socialism, that war and six years of Labour rule have 
created. Mr Strachey thinks rather well of the result 
and Mr Crossman, naturally, dismisses it contemp- 
tuously as “welfare capitalism.” Neither manages to 
define the socialism which he wants to evolve from it. 
Mr Crosland himself effectively challenges the stock 
Left-wing assumption that the mixed economy is 
naturally transitory and must pass quickly into some sort 
of socialism ; and he dismisses several of the orthodox 
lines of advance—more social services, more nationalisa- 
tion, more controls, more direct taxation—without 
making the alternatives’ at all clear. Mr Jenkins is 
tentative in his proposals for more taxation of 
capital. Mr Albu offers thoughts on the reform 
of joint-stock companies that may eventually prove 
to have some virtue in them but are no more 
than quarter baked as yet. Mr Mikardo writes 
on the need for structural changes in the trade 
union movement without tackling the central problem 
of wage policy in a fully employed economy. Mrs Cole 
is vague about education. The gross result is certainly 
not even the beginnings of a new philosophy either of 
socialist change or of consolidation in the welfare state. 

The main reason why the Fabians fail in this is their 
surprising complacency about the stability of what was 
done in the nineteen-forties. It is true that, as between 
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the essays of 1889 and the essays of 1952, the obvious 
contrast lies in the optimism of the old and the pessimism 
of the new. That is partly because the original Fabians 
simply ignored the world outside the favoured Britain 
of Victoria. Their successors have to look at it boldly 
—particularly in Mr Healey’s realistic essay, on British 
foreign policy. The deeper reason lies in the general 
experience and philosophy of our times. “So far... 
from viewing history as a steady advance towards free- 
dom, we should regard exploitation and slavery as the 
normal state of man and view the brief epochs of liberty 
as tremendous achievements.” In this Mr Crossman is 
stating the basic proposition of conservative political 
philosophies: the. belief that because liberal civilisation 
is a fragile growth, a thin crust over social forces that 
are always liable to engulf freedom in totalitarianism, 
it is often wise to be patient, to tolerate a measure of 
injustice and inefficiency rather than to risk breaking 
up an established mode of society by trying to improve 
it quickly. 

The dilemma- of the Fabians is that, while the 
monsters of twentieth-century totalitarianism have 
brought them to an intellectual recognition of this prin- 
ciple, they are emotionally bound still to champion—and 
to want to press farther—all the rapid changes of the 
past ten years. And they therefore make light of the 
dangers to which the welfare state is exposed. Can it 
avoid continual inflation—the surest corrosive of liberal 
society ? Can it be reconciled with the economic flexi- 
bility on which Britain as a trading nation depends ? 
Can it provide incentives for the increasing production 


France and 


~OR some weeks items of news from French North 
Africa have been appearing daily in British and 
American newspapers. They come> principally from 
Tunisia, where the French are beset from several sides 
with arguments for and against quickening the pace at 
which they organise self government. But some of the 
news comes also from Algeria and Morocco: Algerian 
nationalists have been demonstrating in the streets of 
France; a leading Algerian nationalist has been 
deported ; the Sultan of Morocco is pressing claims for 
emancipation from some of the shackles of the protec- 
torate. These symptoms of disquiet are no longer of 
concern only to Frante. They affect France’s allies. 
Twice since December an appeal against the French 
handling of affairs in North Africa has been lodged with 
the United Nations: once on the subject of Morocco, 
once on that of Tunisia. Each time France was able 
to secure a majority for its contention that these pro- 
tectorates fall within its domestic jurisdiction. Each 
time it did so largely thanks to support or abstention by 
its friends in Britain and the United States. The unrest 
continues ; the same problem is likely to arise again for 


France’s allies. They have, therefore, to make up their.’ 


minds how far they approve and sympathise with French 
policy and whether there are limits beyond which they 
could not support it unconditionally. 


French North Africa, taken as a whole, is unique 


among dependent territories. It is one of the parts of 
the world that has been peopled with Europeans who 
have struck roots. Approximately one and a half million 
Europeans have settled in the three territories. Its 


% 
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of wealth on which, when the poor have no more to gain 
from redistribution, the resolution of ifs social tensicn< 
depends ? Until these questions can be confiden:|y 
answered, the first need of the new British society js 
consolidation. And the meaning of consolidation is no 
grimly to preserve what is; it, is to strengthen the 
foundations to which, in the years of erecting the wel{.-- 
state, little attention was given. The Fabian essay/s\s 
certainly have no answers to these questions, They 
barely ask them. The omission is too glaring for jhe 
essayists themselves to be unconscious of it. No dowbt 
they hope to rémedy it in the second volume which: js 
promised. But the failure to put the first thing first 
cannot inspire much hope about the eventual answer, 
It indicates a confusion and lack of assurance hardly 
worthy of the ancient Fabians. 


For the present, the new Fabianism has no momen: im 
because it has neither an engine nor a steering wheel. 
Every democrat must hope that they will be found |f 
the Labour movement does not get a new philosophy 
it will still have to find a policy—which will then be 
based on the stale emotions of the class war. Any sober 
socialist must be tempted, after reading these essays, 
to hope that somehow the Conservatives can make a job 
of governing Britain for four years, if not-for cight, 
before the Labour movement again has to bear the 
responsibilities of office. For if it does not recover a 
philosophy in time, something more than Fabianism wil! 
have died, With it will have gone the chance, perhaps 
for many decades, that the party of the Left in British 
politics can remain true to the values of the free society. 


North Africa 


nearness to Europe and the mother country has kept 
these ‘North African Frenchmen extremely close to 
France, economically and politically ; if thoughts of 
secession have crossed their minds, these have been only 
momentary. They belong to families that have built 
the successful fabric of modern North Africa not only 
with French money but French blood ; a generation ago, 
they still bore the marks of the struggle. Today their 
sons take their position and patrimony for granted. Like 
other white settlers in Africa, they tend to be diehard 
and to think first in terms of their immediate interests 
and with reluctance, if at all, of long-term considera- 
tions. The difference between the older generations and 
the yourig settler of today is well marked by the fact 
that, nowadays, most educated Moslems draw a distinc- 
tion in conversation between the local Frenchmen—!¢s 
colons—and les Frangais de France. 

Proximity to France and Europe has also bred some 
unusual traits in the indigenous peoples, both Arab and 
Berber. It has caused large numbers of them to know 
Metropolitan France and to acquire many ambitions : at 


- are furthered by their connection with it. The pu!! of 


this attraction is strongest in Algeria, where France 2s 
practised its traditional policy of assimilation for over 4 
century, and where it encountered no rival culture. It 
is weaker in Tunisia, where the period of time has been 
shorter—only seventy years—and where an Arab «'i(¢ 
had preserved an Islamic heritage ; it is still weake: 10 
Morocco because the period of contact is forty ye! 
only, and because the Moroctans are mort dsolatio" 
and less adaptable than either of their neighbours. 


- 
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Nevertheless, all three peoples feel, each in their own 
degree, an affection for France and an appreciation of 
the part it could play in their future. 


Simultaneously, however, they feel the pull of other 
loyaltics. A very natural longing for a patrimony of 
their own, and for the dignity which inheritance imparts, 
causes them to look also towards Islam and to the 
‘ndependent states of the Middle East for inspiration. 
Now that the Sudanese are on the eve of self-government, 
they ere the only important group of Moslems that 
remains under direct Western administration and 
they imagine a country like Egypt to be a social and 
technical paradise, much better off than they are. This 
counterpull of an influence which works against France 
is enhanced by other factors. One is to be found in the 
educated Moslem bourgeoisie, and springs from their 
srowing feeling that Frenchmen who have. reared them 
on a diet of liberalism and equity are, in the protec- 
torates, not practising in politics what they preached in 
school. Another flourishes in the nascent African pro- 
letariat that is springing up round French industries, 
and lies in its capacity for voicing the Moslems’ sense 
of social and economic inequality. A third lies in the 
mounting African birth rate, one of the highest in the 
world ; this, as it increases the pressure upon jobs and 
land, inevitably imcreases resentment against the 
European employee and settler. 


* 


France, therefore, faces in North Africa the problem 
of meeting obligations to two communities inhabiting 
the same soil but seeking different objectives: to 
Europeans whose future security depends on their 
retaining their link with Paris, and to Africans most of 
whom want to assert their individuality by cutting some, 
if not all, of the strands. The latest news, particularly 
from Tunisia, shows that the problem is beginning to 
press, but it is still some way from a climax. It has not 
yet reached that stage because the North Africaris are 
themselves divided as to how many strands to cut. Their 
affection for France survives and could be nurtured afresh 
by Frenchmen possessed of the vision and courage to 
grasp the nettle. But these qualities are seldom present 
in shaky coalition cabinets. 

In order to devise the necessary policy, however, 
Frenchmen need to drop their maddening habit of 
attributing all their North African difficulties to outside 
factors: to Britain with its greater tendency to hand 
constitutions and independence to Moslems, or to 
American GIs who preached anti-colonial doctrines in 
1942; to the United Nations. which founded Libya ; 
to the Arab-Asian bloc which provides professional 
agitators with’ valid passports. Of course, all 
these factors exacerbate a problem that is already 
difficult ; but it is useless to behave as if they alone 
creaied the difficulties and as if, could France but be 
insulated against them, no problem would arise. The 


chief cause of the present dilemma is that Frenchmen ~ 


have, over the years, laudably created a modern North 
African citizen in the image of 1789 and after ; but they 
arc now unable to meet his demands for the fruits of 
liberty, equality and Marxism owing to the pressure 
exercised by the French settlers. . 

Different Frenchmen see different ways out of their 
dilemma as between colon and Moslem. Some think 
that all can jog along as before, provided a handful of 
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nationalist leaders is exiled, and provided that France 
maintains sufficient forces to show might, and to stamp 
Out terrorism by means of ruthless reprisal, as happened 
in Algeria in 1945 and in Tunisia this year. This view 
is held by a majority of the colons. Too many of them 
are blind to the fact that this policy no longer quells 
Arab nationalism, and that it repels some of France’s 
most important allies. A few Frenchmen—some soldiers 
as well as some colons—are, by contrast, a prey to 
despair ; they see no future for a European minority in 
the protectorates and talk of packing their traps for a 
move to France or French Canada. Happily there are 
half-way houses between these two extremes. Many 
Frenchmen in France, and a small minority of far- 
sighted colons, recognise that Paris has categorically 
promised self-government to both the protectorates, and 
that this fact must in the long run affect Algeria’s inclina- 
tion to become more autonomous. They see that the colon 
must now cross the Rubicon at which he has been jib- 
bing for two years, and must define the timetable 
whereby changes are to take place. He is suffering the 
rude shock of discovery that, if the promise of autonomy 
is kept, he will in due course have to become either a 
member of a foreign minority or else take some form 
of local nationality. There is talk of meeting his needs 
by devising a form of double citizenship that would 
enable him to participate in a local autonomous govern- 
ment without losing his French nationality. The 
Algerian Moslem already enjoys a species of double 
citizenship, only the other way about, since he is a full 
French citizen yet preserves his right of recourse to 
Moslem law. 


French North Africa presents a problem of obligations 
to two communities that is every bit as complex as that 
which once confronted Great Britain in Palestine. The 
Palestine analogy, though not accurate in every respect, 
also holds with regard to intrusions into local policy by 
semi-informed members of the United Nations. Yet this 
reflection should not be taken as a hint that France can 
rely on British and American backing for a policy what- 
ever its form. There are not many people, even among the 
old colonial powers, who now share the smug belief of the 
colon and his supporters in Paris that they can hold their 
grip provided that no one interferes with them. French- 
men must accept the fact that other powers now have 
some concern in the matter. North Africa is full of Nato 
bases, and the relations between two different com- 
munities on this single stretch of territory could vitally 
affect the future of Europeans at other points in Africa 
and the Middle East. 


No one who is informed of France’s difficulties wants 
to throw stones at the French. No one envies the French 
government its position, pommelled alike by Moslem 
and settler. But if it is to succeed it must abandon its 
old policy of keeping both at bay by giving in, with 
the regular swing of -a pendulum, first to one and then 
to the other. A new policy of defining its long-term: aims 
will call for a change of heart, for boldness and for 
imagination. This may never win Morocco for the 
French Union, for the Moroccans are not an adaptable 
people, but it would have a chance of winning Tunisia 
and a very good chance of retaining the feelings cherished 
for France by the Moslems of Algeria. France’s success 
depends on ability to bring out qualities of generosity 
in its own folk. Unless it does this, how can it expect 
a display of such qualities on the part of the African 
peoples whom it has educated ? 








Arts to 


NE effect of rearmament may be to save the arts 
graduate from unemployment. Fears that the 
output of arts graduates at its present rate may be too 
great have been expressed from time to time, among 
others by the University Grants Committee in its report 
in 1948. So far, however, these fears have not been 
realised. 

They have not been realised because industry has 
greatly increased its demand for arts graduates. Oxford 
University’s appointments committee, for example, 
reperts that the number of such vacancies on its books in 
1951 was 48 per cent higher than in the previous year. 
This greater demand is no doubt partly due to defence 
work ; as firms extend their activities they need more 
admainistrative staff. But industry’s demand for graduates 
would have increased in any case, even without rearma- 
ment, because more and more firms are being converted 
to the idea of employing them. They realise that, unless 
they are prepared to do so, they will be recruiting at a 
lower level of ability than they did before the war. The 
bright boys whom they then snapped up when they left 
school go on almost as a matter of course to a university, 
now that financial barriers have been removed. Thus if 
industry is to have its fair share of ability it must take 
people at around twenty-three years old, after they have 
done their national service and taken their degrees. 


Those firms which want to employ arts graduates do 
so in the belief that they are particularly good raw 
material for management. Humanist studies are thought 
to give the breadth of outlook that is necessary for policy 
making, and university life, particularly if it is residential, 
is believed to develop personality, which is, above all, 
the quality that industry is seeking in its managers. 
The appointments boards of the older universities have 
had little difficulty recently in placing their arts graduates. 
But quite apart from the fact that the demand for them 
may fall when it is no longer stimulated by rearmament, 
full employment for arts graduates does not mean that 
arts men, scientists and technologists are at present being 
turned out in the right proportions—or at least in pro- 
portion to the demand for them. 


* 


For scientists and technologists the demand is far more 
voracious. Industry’s chief need is for chemists and 
chemical engineers, physicists, mechanical and electrical 
engineers, especially for radar and electronics. The short- 
age was made much more acute by the defence pro- 
gramme, to which it is a serious threat. It has reached 
these proportions in spite of the fact that, following the 
recommendation of the Barlow Committee in 1946, the 
output of graduates in science and technology wag 
doubled. 

Being so sought after, graduates in science and 

engineering are offered substantial salaries even in their 
first jobs. This has helped to overcome the snobbery 
about industry to which university men used to be prone ; 
so, too, did the arrival of a generation of mature war 
veterans. It is no longer true, as it seemed to be before 
the war, that graduates go into industry for want of 
anything better. It is still true, however, that a very 
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Excess ? 


high, although somewhat diminishing, proportion of 
science men take up postgraduate research and university 
teaching, and that these tend to be the best minds. 
According to figures compiled by the University Grants 
Committee, of 760 students who are known to have 
graduated in chemistry in 1951, 334 went into post- 
graduate research and 242 into industry. If the best 
students stick to pure science, it is enough to account for 
the fact that in this field the products of British univer- 
sities are second to none, but that in the field of applied 
science the deficiency, in quality and quantity, is glaring. 

Academic life, of course, has attractions of its own that 
have nothing to do with money, and no doubt it will 
hold its own against the blandishments of industry. But 
not so the schools. The relatively high salaries offered 
to young science graduates in industry have led them to 
look with great disdain on the Burnham scale. The lack 
of teachers is serious because it will dry up the supply of 
scientists at the source ; but it is an insoluble problem 
while the general shortage of scientists is so great, for 
obviously the science master cannot be paid more highly 
than the man who teachés history or English. The end 
of the period of rearmament may mitigate it, but against 


FULL-TIME UNIVERSITY STUDENTS (Great Britcin) 
1949-1950 


1938-1939 
Agriculture 


49,700 «— Total Students —+85,400 


that, industry’s demand for technical graduates is likely 
to increase steadily as competition becomes keener and 
as the conviction of their value takes root. 


The fact that he gets a high salary on starting in 
industry does not mean that the technical graduate is 
handsomely rewarded throughout his career. He is apt 
to find himself in a back room with a specific piece of 
research to do, and little prospect of achieving a position 
of any responsibility. A few firms are very ready to 
promote technical men into high administrative positions, 
but more often the attitude is that their background 1s 
too narrow and too specialised to fit them for manage- 
ment. To this criticism the universities reply that as the 
frontier of knowledge advances there is more and more to 
cover in a limited time, and that they can give the science 
man a broader training only if they are allowed to keep 
him for an extra year. This attitude is not shared by 
universities on the Continent or in the United States. At 
the famous Technische Hochschule at Ziirich, for 
example, a technical student-gets a much more liberal 
education than he does in Britain. In the United States, 
too, the science and engineering courses at universities at 
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increasingly being given @ humanistic element. The 
purist may object that this can only be a smattering, and 
that the average first degree in science or engineering at 
an American university is of no higher standard than the 
Higher National Certificate taken in British technical 
colleges. But the fact remains that a degree in engineer- 
ing is the most usual background for management in the 
United States ; and it seems to produce rapid techno- 
logical! progress. No one would wish to lower the 
exceptionally high standards of pure science in this 
country ; but industry’s technical efficiency depends as 
much on the run-of-the-mill technical men as on the 
rare and brilliant specialist, and some universities might 
well give more attention to producing the general com- 
petence and wider vision necessary to make distrust of 
the technician in positions of management disappear. 


Meanwhile, is it essential that arts graduates be 
produced at their present .rate to fill the positions of 
management for which scientists are considered unfitted? 
On the whole, industry wants only good arts graduates 
—people selected for exceptional potentialities. It has 
little use for the third or fourth class arts graduate from 
a not very distinguished university. These are the people 
who may in the future be difficult to place. Many of 
them must go into industry if they are to be employed 
at all. Now that they are so large, the arts faculties can 
no longer regard themselves simply as a source of recruit- 
ment for the professions and the civil service. Their 
graduates must find new outlets. But at lower levels of 
ability they have little to offer the business world that 
is not offered, at less expense and at a more teachable 
age, by boys just leaving school. If these graduates were 
scientists and technologists, on the other hand, their 
value would be in no doubt. 


When it was decided to double the output of 
graduates in science and technology it was decided that 
the output of arts graduates should be doubled also. This 
desire to preserve liberal education deserves every 
sympathy, but it cannot seriously be maintained that its 


NOTES OF 


Transport in Confusion 


_ The House of Commons showed much passion in 
Wednesday’s debate on the Transport White Paper, but most 
of it seemed highly synthetic. It may be good party tactics 
for the Opposition to rake up Mr Lennox-Boyd’s pro-Franco 
past or for Mr Churchill to4aunt Mr Morrison with having 
been a conscientious objector thirty-five years ago. But it is 
hardly relevant to the merits or demerits of selling 


a back to private owners and imposing a levy on road 
aulage. 


The vehemence with which each front bench put its case 
Was no doubt intended to hide a certain vagueness in its 
attitude. Mr Churchill promised to be “affected” by 
informed public criticism of the White Paper’s proposals 
while the Bill is being drafted—which is to be done by July. 
a was his recognition of the strong criticisms of the 

overnment’s proposals within the Conservative party, 
<riticism which is not confined to the back bench enthusiasts. 
On the other side, Mr Morrison, though categoric in his 
threat that Labour would re-nationalise road haulage, was 
deliberately vague about the amount of compensation which 
would be paid. Neither the Government nor the ition 
Went into much detail on the real points—the ormance 
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influence is threatened when, even now, about 43 per 
cent of the total number of university students are reading 
arts subjects while only about 33 per cent are studying 
pure and applied science. Very few people would wish 
to see the universities regarded as vocational education. 
But the needs of the economy, as well-as the employment 
prospects of graduates, also need considération. There 
does seem to be a case for some shift in the university 
population to a greater emphasis on science and tech- 
nology at the expense of the arts. 


To say that a retreat from the arts appears to be 
desirable is not to say that it is at present practicable. 
The universities cannot produce any more technical 
graduates than they are doing at present. Scientists are 
born, not in the universities, but in the schools, where the 
shortage of teachers keeps their birth-rate low. The 
faculties concerned, moreover, require special buildings 
and equipment, and are far less easy to expand than arts 
faculties. But the question whether such an expansion 
should be aimed at in the long run ‘requires careful 
reconsideration. Meanwhile, the contact between the 
universities and industry which is to take so many of 
their products needs to be greatly strengthened. It has 
become much stronger in recent years, thanks partly to 
the lead given by the Federation of British Industries. 
But there is still scope for improvement if industry is to 
make the universities aware of its needs, and students 
aware of its possibilities. There are still complaints on 
both sides: the appointments boards think that industry 
could do more, by means of brochures, for example, or 
perhaps short vacation courses, to show the prospects 
they offer. Some firms, on the other hand, say that 
representatives of the appointments boards do not seem 
to have the time to get to know industry at first hand. 
Compared with the cold shouldering of prewar days the 
relations between the universities and industry are 
effusively cordial ; but compared with the relations that 
exist in some other countries they still amount to mere 
acquaintance. There should be the closest co-operation. 


THE WEEK 


of road. transport under nationalisation and the nature of 
the changes which private ownership would bring. It was 
left to a Tory back bencher, Sir Ralph Glyn, to make the 
best speech of the debate ; and the burden of it, based on 
long experience in transport, was that the White Paper policy 
would not work. 


But the rights and wrongs of the Government’s method of 
denationalisation were not the central issue of the debate. It 
became at least as much a debate about how the Labour party 
would re-nationalise once it got power again. This exempli- 
fies the sense of instability which haunts the Conservative 
party at Westminster. It has allowed Labour to regain a 
sense of initiative. Underlying the»Tories’ concern. about 
transport is a fear not merely that they may not last their 
full term, but that they have already lost the next election. 
It may be difficult to avoid thinking that a Labour victory is 
likely, but if the Tories allow themselves to live in fear of 
it, or even to give the impression of fear, they will corrupt 
their own efforts now and they will also make their defeat m 
truth quite certain. On transport, as on other issues, they 
have no choice but to be bold and clear-headed. And in 
the drafting of the Transport Bill, there is need—and, 
fortunately, there is still time—for much more clear-headed- 
ness than has yet been shown. 
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Wages and the Moon 


Mr Butler’s appeal last week to the trade union leaders 
to restrain their members from demanding more money 
has every merit except that they cannot respond to it. 
Most unions were committed,'long before Mr Butler spoke, 
to what has now become a general campaign for higher 
wages, Their leaders can scarcely be expected to reverse 
this process, for if they do they are likely to be replaced 
by people who care a good deal less for the nation’s interests. 
Mr Butler waited until the unions’ vernal wage claims were 
well and truly launched before explaining, with any 
memorable emphasis, that they were likely to cause a 
national disaster. When the late Sir Stafford Cripps uttered 
similar warnings and made a similar appeal in February, 
1948, he did so before the representatives of six million 
workers were pledged to secure wage increases. He did 
not ask them to reverse a process just when it had gathered 
momentum. 


Mr Butler’s appeal was, unfortunately, lame as well as late. 
All that he had to say about the cost of living was that 
there was “a real chance of stabilising prices” and that 
the Government was anxious “to do whatever is in its 
power to keep prices down.” So vague a statement cannot 
help a trade union leader to persuade his members that if 
only they will postpone their wage demands they will be et 
least as well off. And it was unfortunate that Mr Butler 
timed his appeal aimost to coincide. with what the Com- 
munists can easily represent as a lightening of the Excess 
Profits Levy to the employers’ advantage. 


It would, admittedly, have been difficult for Mr Butler 
to get any better result. But there was no point in crying 
for the moon. A more limited and definite appeal 
would surely have been better. If Mr Butler had 
held out a firm hope that, with wage stability, the 
cost of living might be stabilised by a specific date in 
the foreseeable future, some union leaders might have been 
able to do what he asked of them. As it is, lacking any- 
thing but patriotic exhortations, they will have to continue 
to press their members’ claims—while employers, citing 
the same exhortations, will oppose them more stubbornly, 
Mr Butler’s warnings were fully justified ; but he (and the 
country) will be very lucky if they have any effect. 


* * * 
Fine Words 


Last weekend .the White Rock pavilion at Hastings 
echoed with courage, determination and lofty sentiments. 
The Liberal party was holding its annual conference. It 
shows no inclination whatever to give up its heartbreaking 
electoral battle. Indeed, Mr Frank Byers said that the mis- 
take they made at the last election was to fight on too narrow 
a front. Faith in the unique contribution of the Liberal party 
remains. Mrs Gorsky, in her presidential address to the 
Women’s Liberal Federation, said: 


There is only one path to security and prosperity. The 
path of courage to meet all comers freely without fear, proud 
in the knowledge that British goods and British workers, not 
afraid of hard work, can face the world and prosper. Only 
the Liberal party is ready with distinctive policies to meet 
this challenge. 

The “ distinctive policies” were outlined in a resolution 
called “A Radical Programme” which was put to the 
conference. This showed no more realism than is evident 
in the Liberals’ electoral strategy. They have no qualms 
about including in a political programme such items as the 
establishment of a “world authority for peace”; and the 
contradictions in policy that result from the party’s fission 
into left and right wings ate veiled by the vague terms 
in which the policy is described. The Liberals would like 
to Sweep away the food subsidies, for example, but the 
Women’s Liberal Federation is concerned with the “ drastic 
reduction ” of the standard of living. The conference will 
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leave the public no wiser about what the Liberals reajly 
are driving at. 


The nearest thing to realism was the speech in which 
Mr Frank Byers told the conference of the efforts that are 
being made to improve the party organisation. He also 
suggested one way in which some more Liberals might ‘ind 
their way to Parliament. He warned the Conservatives :jat 
unless they introduced electoral reform they would fing 
themselves voted out at the next election, for those who 
were tired of them would have to vote Labour. To pin 
hopes to Conservative fears in this way is certainly a <!icht 
basis for the Liberal party’s future, but it is regrettably 
~— to see what more promising ground there is for 
its faith. 


* * * 
Atlantic Weekend 


There lies ahead a week of much coming and going of 
Atlantic personalities. General Ridgway takes over Supreme 
Command in Europe from General Ei er in three or 
four days’ time, and engagements in Washington have 
deprived him of the experience—planned by some incautious 
person—of arriving in Paris on a Sunday, the day when the 
city’s Communists put on their biggest and best demonstra- 
tions. The Foreign Ministers of the Big Three should be 
signing early next week with Western Germany the general 
convention that gives it something very little short of 
sovereignty ; they should then sign, if they have not done 
so already, the much battered and disputed treaty for a 
European Defence Community. Then the summer campaign 
of the cold war will open. 


It is a dangerous moment for prophecy, but one thing is 
certain. Whatever the Russian reaction to these challenging 
acts of policy, there will be plenty said about them by their 
critics in Germany, in Western Europe, and in this country. 
The British taxpayer will want to know how much the agreed 
German defence contribution leaves him to pay after 1953 
for the British forces in Germany. Frenchmen wil! waver 
between saying that the EDC has too much authority over 
the French Army and too little over the German. Germans 
will be trying to find out what kind of bargain Dr Adenauer 
has struck. It is likely to be an excellent one by any normal 
peacemaking standards, but the Sociai Democrats wi!! want 
to keep their leadership of what they believe to be national 
feeling. They will ask how an all-German government, if 
such a thing came to pass, would be bound by the engage- 
ments of the general convention with the Allies and by the 
pledges of the EDC. They will do their best to shake the 
confidence of Germans in the packaged settlement of external 
problems that the Chancellor has won for them. 


General Ridgway takes over at a real turning point in 
Nato’s affairs and will find that his main difficulties are poli- 
tical. He would be well advised to look around carefully, 
test the ground and work out a policy of his own. Europe 
takes leave of General Eisenhower with admiration and deep 
regret, but also with a feeling that the role of Supreme Com- 
mander now needs playing in a fresh style. 


x * * 


Soviet Tactics in the Eastern Zone 


Russian intentions towards Berlin when the agreements 
between the Federal Republic and the western powers have 
been signed are still obscure. The Soviet military authorities 
appear to have grown tired of their cat-and-mouse games 
with the allied military patrols on the Helmstedt autobahn : 
and neither the Russians nor the East Germans have said 
a to elucidate the dark threats uttered by Her! 

richt nearly a fortnight ago. Presumably this atmosphere 
of doubt and uncertainty is just what the Russians want 
to create. 
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In he Soviet zone. proper, however, the aims of. present 
Russian tactics seem fairly . In the first place, they 
are trying to convince the Germans of the necessity 
of a national army to protect them from the “ aggressive 
desicns” of Dr Adenauer and his American and British 
masters. With this object in view, the East German authori- 
ties ace every day unearthing fresh examples of the alleged 
activities of western-paid spies, saboteurs and terrorists. 
In their trials, which are given the widest publicity, these 
agents are accused of a wide variety of crimes ranging from 
attempts to blow. up the shipyard at Warnemuende to 
attacks on newsvendor stands in east Berlin. These trials are 
bringing their expected sequel in a series of resolutions by 
factory workers demanding “increased protection ” from the 
quthorities. The pattern is only too familiar. 

In the second place, measures are being taken which 
can have no other comsequence than to isolate the Soviet 
zone more effectively from the rest of Germany. The armed 
“ neople’s police ” have been given the sole authority to issue 
inter-zonal passes and the residential permits which visitors 
from Western Germany must have. Minor railway crossings 
between the western and Soviet zones have been closed 
without warning. Frontier villages have been incited to 
complain of “ provocations ” by American and West German 
police. East Germans working in the western zones have 
had their inter-zonal passes confiscated and have been forced 
to accept employment in the Soviet zone. Such tactics 
may only be part of the Russian campaign to secure 
their ends by fear and uncertainty, but they hardly square 
with the professed Soviet aim of free elections throughout 
Germany. The iron curtain is getting tighter not looser. 


* * * 


Cairo and the Sudan 


A verbal reply from Egypt to the British Government’s 
latest proposals has reached London. It was delivered on the 
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eve of Mr Eden’s departure for Germany ; British foreign 
policy, in contrast to that of Egypt, has on its hands a 
number of problems just as important as the Anglo-Egyptian 
dispute. The reply has therefore not been published ; but 
it is known that, while not slamming the door to further 
talks, it rejects British insistence that the Sudanese be con- 


ee before the King of Egypt is recognised as King of the 
udan.  - 


Meantime, a statesmanlike attempt to break this deadlock 
has been made by the Egyptian premier, Hilaly Pasha. De- 
parting from the usual Cairo attitude of listening only to the 
Sudanese who favour union with Egypt, he has invited the 
leader of the principal Sudanese independence party, Sayed 
Sir Abdel Rahman el Mahdi Pasha, to send a delegation to 
Cairo. - Sir Abdel Rahman is said to think that a delegation 
of a wider nature might serve the purpose better ; but he, 
too, is in favour of the talks. 


Anybody who wants to see settlement of the dispute must 
warmly welcome this new departure, and must hope that 
neither side will set conditions of acceptance with which the 
other cannot fall in. The Egyptian public, misled for so 
long by news that it likes to hear, is being told that imme- 
diately brother meets brother all problems will melt. away. 
The prospect is unfortunately not so bright, for Sudanese 
opinion is divided and the whole of it does not concur in 
Egypt's views. If the talks are to come to fruition, therefore, 
the Egyptians taking part will have to listen to some ideas 
that are not entirely to their taste. 


* * * 


Old Mother Hubbard 


Britain if in for a lean time; its larder is becoming 
empty, and rations will fall. Instead of the normal spring 
increase in the meat ration, the British consumer must wait 
until June 15th when the price of meat and the ration will 





Britain’s Tourist Trade 


In Festival year, 87,000 more visitors than in 1950 came to Britain—an increase of 14 per cent. Although a 
large rise, this did not do much more than continue the upward trend of recent years. The increase was 
mainly in visitors from Europe and the Commonwealth ; the numbers from the United States rose by only 
2 per cent. Nevertheless, the proportion of visitors coming from the United States was a little higher than 
in 1938 and_appreciably higher than in the immediate postwar years, when European visitors, particularly 
French and Dutch, were proportionately more numerous. Tourist earnings (the amount spent in this country 
by overseas visitors) have risen from £28 million in 1938 to £73 million last year ; about one-third of this 1951 
expenditure was made by visitors from the dollar area. But average expenditure per visitor has only increased 
by about two-thirds between 1938 and 1951, so that, after allowing for higher prices, the average visitor spent 
in real terms only about four-fifths of the 1938 amount. 


HOW MUCH THEY SPENT 
in Total 
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be increased together. The so-called “spring flush” of 
eggs has again failed to make an appearance, although the 
Minister of Food assured the House in last week’s debate 
on food supplies that the total allocation for the year will 
be larger than in 1951. Butter is rapidly becoming 
“something like a luxury food,” and a reduction below 
the present ration of 3 ounces a week appeared, to the 
Minister, unavoidable. The gloom continued: “we shall 
be hard put to it to maintain the present ration of one 
ounce a week [of cheese] towards the end of the year.” The 
margarine and sugar rations are to be maintained. The 
only bright spot is the increase in the tea ration from 2 
ounces to 2} ounces a month earlier than had previously 
been announced. 


To some extent, this gloomy prospect reflects the balance 
of payments. If Britain had the dollars, sweets and sugar 
rationing could be abolished. The United States and Canada 
both have ample supplies of cheese ; enough could certainly 
be imported from them to offset the decline in shipments 
from New Zealand and Australia. There are also ample 
supplies of vegetable oils in the world, but again Britain 
cannot buy them. 

The balance of payments is not, however, the only reason 
for continued and smaller rations. Australia, Britain’s 
second largest source of supply, has exported no butter 
since February 9th; from the beginning of last July until 
April 19th its total exports were 92 tons, compared with 
995 tons in the same period of 1950-51 and 1,841 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1938-39. This is but one 
example, and it is a good illustration of. what is happening 
in countries that are Britain’s main food suppliers. Pro- 
duction is declining and home consumption is_ increasing. 
Admittedly, there has been a drought this season in 
Australia, but output began to decline before it. The larger 
shipments of meat from New Zealand this year are not, 
unfortunately, a reversal of a declining trend. The lambs 
were not slaughtered last autumn in order to get the spring 
clip of wool, so that this year’s increase is only offsetting 
the reduced supplies last year. If agricultural production 
is to be expanded prices must be paid that will induce such 
an expansion, and farmers must receive those prices in 
the form of net income. This, of course, will mean higher 
prices for the consumer, but the Ministry of Food cannot 
much longer go on refusing to pay them on his behalf. 
Or does the present Goyernment, like its predecessor, prefer 
that people should live in butterless equality ? 


* * * 
Foot-and-Mouth 


New outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease are still being 
reported from widely spread parts of the country, and the 
veterinary facts remain obscure to the experts as well as the 
layman. The Ministry of Agriculture has decided only this 
week that calves can carry the disease to healthy stock without 
themselves showing its symptoms. This makes the policy of 
slaughtering animals that have been in contact with a known 
case an even more hit-and-miss method of restricting the 
disease than had been supposed. On the other hand, it 
strengthens the case for controlling the movement of stock— 
about which official policy is less strict than about slaughter- 
ing. It is difficult to resist the impression that the Ministry 
of Agriculture, not being sure what is best, tends to shun 
measures that cause inconvenience to all farmers and the 
public ; but slaughter, with compensation, hurts severely only 
a few farmers whose years of work in careful breeding is 
undone because one animal contracts foot and mouth. 

Both sides to the controversy over the slaughter policy 
accuse the other-of panic—and both have some justification. 
The defenders of slaughter say that it should pot be judged 
by the losses it imposes at the height of a widespread out- 
break. Over a period of years, they contend, it keeps this 
country relatively free/of a disease that is endemic on the 
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yoann eer a ee ter reply 
by asking if the avoidance of the disease ‘is the one object, 
to be secured above all others. If so, then obviously slaughter 
is right, since foot-and-mouth could be avoided complete!) 
by having no cloven-hoofed animals at all in the country. 
But plainly the object of agricultural policy is to have an 
adequate number of highly productive anuaals. The slaughter 
of healthy stock—some 40,000 animals have been killed since 
November—is tragically wasteful when so much needs to be 
done to raise the quality of British livestock, and particularly 
to get rid of tuberculous animals. This must inevitably be 
delayed if the animal population is seriously reduced by 
slaughter for foot-and-mouth—which since human beings 
do not catch it, would have to be widespread indeed to equal 
the damage te the country’s health done by tuberculosis. 


Slaughter cannot, in any event, be altogether ruthless. [In 
practice, it is generally limited to one farm, although animals 
in neighbouring fields—and, since the disease is carried so 
easily, much farther away—have also been exposed to infec- 
tion. In a real epidemic such as the present, this limited 
slaughter policy is plainly inadequate to prevent a consider- 
able spread of the disease. There would therefore seem to be 
a case for at least experimenting with other methods in limited 
areas: for example, farmers might be allowed to choose 


’ between slaughter and an attempt at isolation and treatment 


under very stringent conditions—stringent enough to make 
the risks of infection little, if any, greater than they are at 
present. Slaughter is so extreme and painful a policy—and, 
at least at first sight, so unscientifically heavy-handed—that 
the Minister cannot afford to make it a ‘dogma. He should 
be ready to re-examine it frequently and thoroughly. 


* * * 


Commonsense in Chicago 


Mr Gaitskell’s recent speech in Chicago, addressed to 
an influential businessmen’s club, was aimed at a more 
appropriate target than any of the official protests against 

tened increases in American tariffs. If no more irration- 
ally protectionist sentiments than those of the United States 
Administration had to be taken into account, the world 
economic outlook would be much brighter. This does not 
mean that American business opinion is universally pro- 
tectionist ; but business leaders who champion liberal policies 
are apt to encounter the unanswerable argument that no trade 
organisation failing to press for maximum protection for its 
members’ products can survive the resulting loss of sub- 
scriptions. Thus, trade by trade, the high protectionists call 
the tune. Mr Gaitskell rightly asked American business 
opinion to “ stand back and look at the tariff situation as a 
whole,” to contemplate “some decision as momentous as 
Britain’s free trade policies of the nineteenth century.” Only 
in such a context do the claims of sectional groups fall into 
a proper perspective and their common interest in freer trade 
emerge. 

The general gains of free trade are less obvious and |ess 
capable of arousing a politi effective emotion, in 2 
country like the United States, whose imports are compara- 
tively dispensable, than in a nineteenth-century Britain 
hungry for cheap. imported food. Where the particular 
losses of free trade are concerned, however, nineteenth- 

Britain affords a much closer America holds 


_ today, but in far fuller measure, what Britain held a hundred 


years ago—an — initiative, derived — a bonis lead 
in productivity, which gi wer to shape the internationa 
division of ‘ue: in tg workers and governments 
of other countries. have to adapt themselves as best they 
can to this initiative; it is on them, rather than on thei! 
American coun: s, that there falls the incidental cost 
and loss inse’ even from economic changes that are '2 
the long run most beneficial. 


> 
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This consideration is already paramount with a certain 
school of left-wing opinion ; it could end by making present 
barriers and discriminations against American imports a 
permanent and deliberate feature of European policy—which 
is the last thing American business wants. It is overwhelm- 
ingly reinforced by American actions suggesting that no 
adaptation, however, courageously and effectively carried out, 
will be allowed to reap its reward ; that when it is the turn 
of American business to adapt, however slightly, to the 
consequences of its own initiatives, it will always hoggle at 
the necessity. Mr Gaitskell may be wise or unwise in 
pressing for an international conference to consider the 
dollar problem, the maintenance of full employment and 
the development “of backward areas; the Bretton Woods 
analogy is not over-encouraging. But for his direct appeal 
to American business opinion there can be nothing but 
congratulation, 


* * * 


Secession from South Africa ? 


A new twist"has been taken this week in the battle for 
South Africa. Senator Heaton Nicholls, speaking for the 
Opposition, has given public expression to the threat, already 
discussed in private for several weeks, that Natal might 
secede from the Union if the government presses on with 
its policy of overriding the constitution on the issue of 
coloured representation. This has followed Dr Malan’s 
announcement last week that the-British failure to transfer 
to South Africa responsibility for the protectorates of 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Swaziland could not be 
tolerated indefinitely. The position of the Nationalists in 
parliament is by no means strong enough for them to face 
the possibility of losing votes if next year’s election is fought 
on the constitutional issue, and their dictatorial attitude is 
causing a good deal of uneasiness among their marginal 
followers. There was always, therefore, the probability that 
Dr Malan would strike at his opponents by launching an 
issue on which opinion could be expected to rally behind 
the government. The question of the protectorates certainly 
has this effect. However sincerely the United Kingdom may 
believe that it cannot ever transfer the trust to which it is 
pledged in the interests of the African inhabitants of. the 
protectorates, this is not a point of view likely to appeal to 
South Africans, of any political colour, now that they are in 
every respect equal partners in the Commonwealth. 


The attitude of Natal, however, puts a new complexion 
on Dr Malan’s chances of carrying South Africa along with 
the extreme Nationalist segregation policy of apartheid. 
Natal is, a8 it always has @een, predominantly British. It 
was an independent colony for many years before the Act 
of Union, Whether constitutionally or not, it could well 
become so again—or a self-governing dominion. Its seces- 
sion would be a grave loss to the Union and would certainly 
mean that the Nationalists had cut off their nose to spite 
their face. For Natal would be in a strong position to drive 
a hard bargain with the rump of the three other provinces. 
Not only is it fully capable of supporting itself but secession 
would bring overnight a flood of foreign capital for develop- 
ment. Moreover, the port of Durban handles more cargo 
than all the other ports of the Union put together, and the 
Union could ill afford to lose this outlet. Equally, in the 
military sphere, Natal would be able to meet all the essential 
requirements of Commonwealth defence and this would 


fea the Union of much of its importance in the strategy 
of Africa, 


The United Party is not enthusiastic about secession, 
since it would wipe out the party as an effective political force 
in the rest of the country. But more and more voices speak 
in favour of salvaging something from the wreck to which 
> policies appear to be leading South Africa, and 

’t Malan must be aware that the threat offered by Senator 
Nicholls is a real one. 
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From Expansion to Stagnation ? 


A few years ago Western Europe suffered from a lack 
of statistics. Data had to be estimated or more often guessed. 
Now there is almost a surfeit of statistics and the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation is at least.to be 
congratulated on this achievement. But what is lacking is a 
clear analysis of Europe’s difficulties. The OEEC’s new 
report,* on economic trends in Western Europe in 1951, 
does not pretend to be an analysis ; it merely draws attention 
to certain salient features. The first is that the rate of increase 
in industrial production in Western Europe is slowing down. 
That is perhaps inevitable after the period of postwar 
rehabilitation and recovery. The increase between 1948 
and 1949 was 124 per cent, between 1949 and 1950, I1 per 
per cent and between 1950 and 1951, 93 per cent. These 
figures are in no way alarming. But the quarterly figures 
for last year show a much more disconcerting trend ; the 
table on page 508 shows quite unmistakably that in almest 
each successive quarter the percentage increase over the 
corresponding quarter of 1950 declined and in the last 
quarter it was no more than 3.6 per cent. The rise in agri- 
cultural production shows a similar trend—trising, but at a 
declining rate—and the increase in 1951-52 over 1950-51 
is expected to be only a few points. 


On the industrial side, the shortage of key materials 
limited expansion ; another cause was the measures taken 
by certain countries to control inflation, and yet a third 
the fact that hitherto unemployed resources were being 
fully utilised.. But more recently a more important cause 
has been the falling off in demand. This was particularly 
noticeable for textiles and clothing and also for other con- 
sumer goods. The production of capital equipment is appar- 
ently still expanding and unemployment generally is still 
only a small proportion of civilian working population. 


* Third Survey, prepared by OEEC for the Council of Europe. 
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The lull in consumer demand may be only the normal 
reaction to the abnormal buying spree of the Korean boom— 
the pause before the further rise. It may, however, have 
deeper roots. Full employment can be bolstered up for 
a time by inflationary conditions. But sooner or later the 
inflation must be checked or the gold reserves allowed to 


PRODUCTION IN WESTERN EUROPE 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


(1948 = 100) 


| Ist Otr. | 2nd Qtr. | 3rd Qtr. | 4th Qtr. 


(Monthly Averages) 


IO i bss ise ke eee 110 114 107 «=| S19 
9GO 2s As eee 190°. |) - 14-4 1) BT 
GSI. vicg's dda Rey ewesas 1S. =}: 2 | 3 142 
Percentage incvease :-— | 
1950 over 1949-..... | 90 | “88 | W2F | 15-1 
1951 over 1950...... | 42-5 | 18-0 | 83. | 3-6 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
(1934-38 = 100) 
1947-48 1948-49 _ 1949-50 1950-51 
Totalagricultural output 81 95 | 104} 
j 
i i 
Livestock products ae eee 101 | 108 


Source : Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 











disappear. If Europe is now suffering from its past excesses, 
then the period of readjustment may be either short and 
sharp or protracted and mild. But in either case it is likely 
to be painful and it cannot be alleviated by public works 


or rearmament. 
* * * 


Italian Election Prospects 


Election prospects for the association of the four consti- 
tutional parties which have at various times been in the 
De Gasperi government have continued to improve as polling 
day on Sunday has drawn nearer. The Christian Democrats 
and the Republicans still form the coalition, while the right 
wing Socialists (PSDI) and the Liberals have been out of 
it for over a year. While this improvement has not been 
enough to make the group’s chances very good, two factors 
have moved in the Christian Democrats’ favour. The first 
is the change in the tactics of the Church. At the opening 
of the campaign the Vatican wanted to bring the Christian 
Democrats into an electoral alliance with the extreme Right. 
But it has lately realised that, having failed to secure adequate 
backing for this policy throughout the party, it was in danger 
of seriously splitting the anti-Communist vote,. particularly 
in Rome itself, in Naples and in Bari. 


Secondly, in one of the more explicit of ex-King Umberto’s 
many interviews with the Italian press, he has said plainly 
that he looks back to the last months of Mussolini’s regime— 
the “ Social Republic ”—as a deplorable parenthesis in the 
otherwise jcivilised traditions of Italy: This is a most 
unpleasant knock for the main Monarchist party which has 
allied itself with the neo-Fascist MSI, the heir to the tradi- 


tions of the period in question, and it may incline many who | 


had thought of deflecting their votes to the extreme Right 
to vote again for the Christian Democrats. The Christian 
Democrat group is now expected to win in the capital. It 
may fail to hold Naples, but there seems little chance of the 
camouflaged Communist lists capturing this important 
southern city. 


In the rest of the south the great swing to the Right, 
long expected and referred to lately by Signor Nenni as a 
virtual certainty, may prove to be only moderate. The 
extreme Left shows no sign of a victorious mood ; one of its 
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main victories may be in Ferrara, one of the few northe;» 
municipalities voting on this occasion. . events in 
Sicily, even in the main centres of Palermo and Catania. »;. 
deprived of drama by the obstinate and prudent refusa) 9; 
the Sicilians to give up their traditional and simple propo:- 
tional representation in favour of the complex and 5\:):y 
system adopted on the mainland. 


* ~ * 
The Scholarship Stakes 


The winning of an open scholarship at Oxford or Cain- 
bridge is still the crown of a schoolboy’s career. There are 
other universities; and there are, nowadays, many other 
forms of award from the state and from local education 
authorities. The vast majority of university students in this 
country hold awards of one kind or another, most of them 
given on some kind of test of academic attainment. Bur the 
scholarship and exhibitions awarded by the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge colleges after competitive examination still stand in 2 
class entirely by themselves as a test of the merits of the 
schools and. their scholars. 


Mr. N. Whatley has now contributed his annual ana!y,: 
of these awards to the Oxford Magazine and The 7 ie: 
Educational Supplement, and as has been our practice {o: 
several years past,,a summary table is printed below : — 


ScHOOLS WHICH WON EIGHT OR MORE SCHOLARSHIPS OR Exnis)) i. 
AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE IN 1951-52 





1 tegen 
; 





No. of | Cam- | 
Boys Pe bridge 
i 
1. Manchester G.S. (1)....... | 1365 7 18 | 
2. Winchester (2) .......+.-+ | 500 | 18 7] 
5. Btn sco ee cies | 1,160 il 11 
4: St. Deal eB sks 1h sas 690 9 9 
5. Marlborough (4) .......... 760 4 12 
6. Rage (Biwi ce istic 675 7 8 
7 yg Bis cis se aon 988 8 6 
Bo 8 Beer rr ee. pee 574 2 12 
9. King Edward's, B’ham (10) | 680 3 10 
10. Christ's Hospital ......... | 834 8 4.) 1: 
33’ Debenth 5 as pe 1,200 3 ae 
14 ‘Bristol GS. 19) ........:-. 1,013 7 ey 11 
13, Harrow (14).6 300 6. 503 | §50 7 3 10 
14. King's, Canterbury ....... ; 600 5 5 10 
15. Ampleforth (7) ...,....... | 422° 4 6 10 
16 wee a a ee 541 3 6 9 
"Westminster (i fiance crs | $7i 7 2 9 
18. Charterhouse (1]1)......... | 622 2 6 g 
19. Wellington: 54.5. 00 620 4 4 8 
20. Liverpool Collegiate....... | 657 3 5 8 
The figures in brackets show last year’s order. Where there 1s 
an equality between two schools in t®tal awards, but one has vained 


more scholarships than the other, it is given the priority. 


To summarise in this way does some ‘schools more, and 
others less, than justice. For one thing, it is not practicable 
to exclude the “ closed ” awards (i.e. those where the com- 
petition is limited to certain classes of candidates, sometimes 
to those from one school only); there are not many of these. 
but they may inflate the figures of certain of the older founde- 
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tions. On the other hand, schools are of different sizes. 
A column has been added showing the number of boys at 
each school ; but this does not tell the whole story, as some 
recruit at a lower age than others, and some lose more of 
their boys before the sixth-forfm stage. For a school of less 
than 500 to get into the list is an achievement, and there are 
some small schools which did very well without getting into 
the list at all. Leighton Park, for example, with only 
220 boys, secured-six awards, five of them scholarships. 
Bradfield and Bryanston, with less than 400 boys, each gained 
six awards. 

The total of awards in the two universities was 854 ; of 
these, 841 were won from schools which fall into one of the 
recognised categories, as follows :— 


Oxford | Cambridge 





WER eee ae 
| No. of| Per | No. of| Per 


‘Awards! cent | Awards) cent 











iii ast : | 
Independent... asesauuaeaense | 212 | 56-25| 227 | 48-9 
Direct grant . se dsee ae eames | 51 }13-5 | 75 | 16-2 
Maintained ....sss2eeeesca eee | 114 | 30-25| 162 | 34-9 


pendent "’ schools are those which are entirely self-sup- 
porti maintained "" schools belong to the state system; 
direct grant ’’ schools are an intermediate category. 
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The differences between Oxford and Cambridge are not to be 
explained by any difference in social or political outlook, 
but simply to the fact that Cambridge gives relatively more 
awards in those subjects (science, mathematics, modern lan- 
guages and—particularly and surprisingly—English) in 
which the maintained schools do relatively well, and fewer in 
classics and history, which are still largely the preserve of 
the independent Public Schools. 


* * * 


Housing Extravagance 


Some light on the dark corners of public housing 
finance is shed by the second issue of an annual survey of 
housing statistics compiled by the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants.* This survey is for the financial 
year 1950-51, and it covers the accounts of the London 
County Council, all county boroughs, and a fair proportion 
of other local authorities in England and Wales. 


It reveals some disquieting facts. The capital cost of 
a 3-bedroom house and ancillary services completed during 
the year varied among local authorities from {£1,113 to 


* Available from the secretary, 1, Buckingham Place, S.W.1. 
Price 7s. 6d. 





Changes in World Economy 1950-51 


The following charts are a further selection based on information contained in the World Economic Report, 
1950-51, prepared by the Secretary-General of the United Natidns. The chart on the left hand side shows 
the increase in imports of raw materials compared with the rise in mining and manufacturing output based on 
1948. In Western Europe it was equal to the rise in industrial production during the same period. In the three 
other countries imports of raw materials up to the end of 1950 showed a much sharper proportionate rise com- 
pared with 1948 than the increase in their industrial production, indicating that stocks of raw materials were 
accumulated. The top chart on the right-hand side shows the pattern of trade for Eastern Europe in the three 
years 1948, 1950 and 1951. The bottom chart shows increases and decreases in dollar balances held by the ster- 
ling area and continental OEEC countries in the first and second halves of 1950 and 1951. 
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£2,228. This range is wide enough to warrant the most 
careful scrutiny of their costs by authorities in the upper 
ranges. The average net rents charged by local authorities 
for postwar 3-bedroom houses varied even more widely— 
from 9s. 3d. to 29s. 3d. a week. In order to keep rents 
down, many local authorities paid extra subsidies out of 
their general rate fund in addition to the statutory rate 
subsidy. Another favourite device was to raid balances in 
the repairs fund-held over from wartime, a practice which 
the present Housing Bill attempts to stop by raising the 
minimum annual contribution for repairs from £4 to £8 
per house. The LCC was notably extravagant under 
both these heads. Its repairs account was run down by 
over £600,000, while it supplemented its statutory pay- 
ments of £775,000 for housing with an additional £665,000 
from the rates. 


These unsound methods of finance, to which the desire 
to keep rents low leads many local authorities, build up 
a heavy burden for future ratepayers. Public housing is 
already sufficiently subsidised without the additional sub- 
ventions and subterfuges which this survey shows to exist— 
and whose cost, moreover, will progressively increase. 
Unfortunately, the Government’s increase of the Exchequer 
subsidy cannot fail to encourage councils to continue their 
own shortsighted varieties of extravagance. 


* * x 


No Change on Equal Pay 


Once again the champions of equal pay for equal work 
by men and women have received a stonewalling reply from 
the Treasury. At the end of last week a private member’s 
motion called upon the Government to announce “an early 
and definite date” for beginning the application of equal 
pay in the public services. Mr Boyd-Carpenter’s reply, like 
that of Labour ministers before him, was to the effect that 
the present Government agreed with the principle but, 
because’ of the financial state of the country, could not 
possibly agree to increasing the cost of the public ser- 
vices by £28 million, with a considerably bigger increase 
elsewhere. 


A Labour member pointed out that in February, 1948, 
the staff side of the civil service Whitley Council saw Sir 
Stafford Cripps about a scheme for the gradual application 
of equal pay on the morrow of the beginning of the wage 
freeze, and that last week’s debate was taking place on the 
morrow of Mr Butler’s appeal for wage restraint. Mr Boyd- 
Carpenter did, in fact, use this argument. None of the 
supporters of equal pay will, however, be satisfied with it, 
and the Civil Service Clerical Association -has passed a 
resolution at its annual conference calling for vigorous action 
to press the Government “to carry out the will of Parlia- 
ment.” 


But with the best will in the world the Government cannot 
name a date for introducing equal pay. Equal pay will 
surely come, probably by stages on the lines of the scheme 
put forward by the civil service. Mr Boyd-Carpenter did 
indeed go one step further than previous ministers by 
announcing that the Government intends to examine all the 
devices that have been suggested for minimising the infla- 
tionary effects of equal pay. He hinted that discussions with 
the staff side of the civil service would follow. That is 
probably as much as any government could say at present. 
On the other hand, any government is always likely to 
find the time unripe for introducing equal pay—unless a 
general election is approaching. It is right, therefore, 
that the pressure should be kept up; but it is to be 
hoped that the advocates of equal pay realise the corollary 
of introducing it—that in a time of anything less than full 
ev more women than otherwise would lose their 
jobs. 
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French and English 


An interesting proposal is to be debated by the Stras. 
bourg Assembly at the end of this month. It is that French 
should be taaght to all English-speaking, English to jj 
French-speaking children, and one or other of these lauguages 
to children of other nationalities. The plan is a French one 
emanating from L’Association “ Le Monde Bilingue” under 
the stimulus of M. Alfred Coste-Floret. The Association 
rightly holds that some linguistic measures must be taken to 
strengthen the unity of the free world and counteract Soviet 
policy which, from Berlin to Vladivostok, is establishing 
Russian as the second language of the East. 

Europe will never be united if [its peoples] remain aliens 
to one another. The European Army will remain a pipe- 
dream if all the troops it must bring together . . . call to mind 
the Tower of Babel. 

The sponsors of a bi-lingual world regard English as the 
already established utility language and French as most 
representative of European culture. 


The hub of the question is clearly: which language is to 
be taught to the unfortunate non-English and non-French ? 
M. Coste-Floret remarks that “ the others ” should preferably 
all choose one of these languages but does not commit him- 
self to the obvious necessity of their choosing English. French 
has certainly a central position in European letters and might 
usefully supplant Latin as a basis of higher universal educa- 
tion ; but for communication between Danish and German 
platoon-commanders it is next to useless. The trouble is 
that the elegant abdominal vowels of the French language, 
so well suited to indoors diplomacy, do not carry in the open. 
It is also doubtful whether the forceful French of the Foreign 
Legion, in which the subjunctive is scarcely ever used, could 
be formulated for general consumption. The truth is that 
French without frills is not French at all whereas English 
can still be conveniently murdered, as it has been the world 
over for the last two centuries. Le Monde Bilingue will 
speak as its foreign tongue either Queen’s French or pidgin 
English. 


The Press of England 


Happily, for the press of England, it has been left free, 
and it is at once more useful and more honest than the 
press on the Continent. The several members of it watch- 
ing over one another make deceit ruinous; and wilful 
deception . . . never is attempted. If it have no sub- 
ventions and.no patronage, it has no censorship. It is 
heavily taxed, like several other industries, and has no 
peculiar awards. Its members do not claim, as a matter 
of right, professerships, councillors’ places, or seats in the 
cabinet. Like other professions, it is a path by which 
clever men attain distinction, but it confers no honours. 
It is wholly independent of Government, and exclusively 
dependent on its readers. All the evils they feel, it 
expresses ; it continually exposes abuses and helps to 
redress grievances. It does not stir up enthusiasm by 
indulging in glowing visions of an impossible nationality, 
nor by always dwelling on a departed glory which no skill 
can revive. It deals much less with abstractions than with 
material interests. It chronicles the every-day business 
of the whole people ; and the sufferings of the lowest 
classes, the active pursuits of trade, and the brilliant wifiing 
of the classes who are opulent enough to pass their time 
in amusement, equally receive notice in its columns. Our 
press is the natural growth of the national progress: + 
belongs to all the people, is a part of their daily lives, and 
is indispensable to civilisation. How long our press wi! 
retain its high, honourable, and useful position, is not 10 
be foreseen. Our hope is, that it and the nation will 
increase in power and glory from age to age. 


The ECconomist 


May 22, 1852 
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Books and Publications 


Facts on Films 


The British Film Industry. A Report 
by Political and Economic Planning. 
pages. 18s. 


In all film producing countries outside 
‘he Iron Curtain but one, film making 
inherently unprofitable and exists 

y virtue of Government subsidy— 

in spite of the fact that a proportion of 
screen time at all cinemas is reserved by 
law for the native product. Films made 
in the one exception take up frofm 35 to 


8 per cent of screen time in the cinemas 
of all the others. Perhaps the main 
virtue of PEP’s new study, which was 
sugested and paid for in part by the 
British Film Institute, is that it shows 


how common to all these countries— 
apart from that triumphant exception, 
the United States—are the problems 
that beset the British film industry. 


Because the cost of an extra film print 
; so small in comparison with those 
incurred in getting a feature film on to 
the master negative, the film is, in theory 
at least, “infinitely exportable.” Any 
producer has the strongest incentive to 
expand distribution of his product to 
the utmost, to seek and almost to saturate 
the world market. Given the cessation 
of film production in Europe in the first 
world war, and the size of the United 
States home market, it seems in retro- 
spect almost inevitable that the American 
producers. should have been able to 
establish their products throughout the 
world to such an ‘extent that no other 
commercial film industry has ever re- 
gained the chance to compete on an 
equal footing without protection. But 
was it inevitable. that no protected in- 
dustry should graduate to profitability? 
So far, so it seems. 


This study follows the réports of at 
least five official committees on British 
films, apart from much discussion and 
legislation, and PEP could not hope to 
turn up much that was new. What it 
has done is to set down well and con- 
cisely, and annotate, an account of the 
present sitdation of the industry and 

w it arose. Its conclusions, again, 

innot be new ; and its suggestions, in 


the main, are left to be inferred. This - 


> no harm: 


‘he report reproduces, and brings up 

(o date in some cases, the statistics that 
the ammunition common to all sides 
‘ne controversy over film economics, 
and it will no doubt be quoted variously, 
sc.cctively, and tendentiously. But it 
\scly does not join the popular game 
' “Hunt the exhibitor.” The cinema 
voer in Britain is mainly a retailer 
American entertainment to a public 
‘ought up to prefer that entertainment. 
‘acre would seem no obligation upon 
“Mm to foster a compefitive native pro- 
‘cer who may offer slightly worse 
‘Tiling terms, to pay in addition special 


rake-offs to keep this competitor in busi-- 


“<5, Or to try unduly to influence the 
‘te of his patrons towards this alterna- 
‘ve brand. The cinema business in 


Britain is making a living and perhaps a 
more comfortable living than its repre- 
sentatives are always prepared to admit ; 
but that does not mean that it owes a 
comfortable living to British films. 


Whether British films are to be made, 
the report concludes, therefore remains a 
question of national policy. British films 
may be earning overseas almost as much 
as from the home market, and this offers 
some hope for the commercial future ; 
but, in general, as the report says, 


If the public considers it desirable for 


political, cultural or economic reasons ~ 


that British films should be produced, 
- then it must be prepared for the Govern; 

ment not only to protect the industry 

indefinitely, but also to aid it financially 

for as far ahead as can be seen. 
Whether the public, given the facts, 
really would consider it desirable has 
never been made clear; but both the 
main political parties seem to. 


Lost Illusions 


Victorian Olympus. By William Gaunt, 
Jonathan Cape. 199 pages. 165s. 


This is a book of unusual quality. Mr 
Gaunt deals with a subject far removed 
from the modern sensibility—the so- 
called classic painters of the Victorian 
age. Yet his style is so engaging and 
his critical apparatus so sensitive that 
any reader who comes to this book dis- 
posed to scoff at its theme will lay it 
down with a feeling of a tragic twist 
in the loom of time. 


The Elgin marbles brought to England 
a revelation of the glory of Greece whose 
influence endured through the nine- 
teenth century. In Mr Gaunt’s phrase 
“ the classical world made a new appear- 
ance in the land of the factory and the 
steam engine.” The Greek revival was 
the inspiration of a school of painting 
that Mr Gaunt describes as the Victorian 
Olympus. Its members were dedicated 
souls. They found a moral purpose as 
well as an aesthetic thrill in the classic 
renaissance. The brushes of these 
artists, who had been sanctified by the 
vision of Greece, would wipe away some 
part of the hideous ugliness of Vic- 
torianism, or at least: redeem its 
materialism. G. F. Watts, Alma 
Tadema, Albert Moore and E. J. Poynter 
are-among the painters Mr Gaunt deals 
with ; but his hero, the Zeus of the Vic- 
torian Olympus, is Frederic, Lord 
Leighton. It is extraordinary that 
Leighton, whose personality fascinated 
his age, is now so utterly forgotten. In 
his prime he was regarded as the match 
in painting of Tennyson in poetry ; and, 
like Tennyson, he was rewarded by a 
peerage. But Tennyson is saluted today 
as still a fine poet, while poor Leighton’s 
pictures are derided as dead academy 
exercises. One doubts if even. Sir Alfred 
Munnings would forecast his artistic 
resurrection, 

Twenty years ago, in the debunking 
era, this situation would have been 
treated with pert facetiousness. “Today 


a 


we are discovering a sympathy with the 
lost illusions of the Victorians. It is in 
tune with, the modern temper that Mr 
Gaunt, with delicate skill and under- 
standing, unfolds his Olympian tragedy. 
Frederic Leighton was a man of great 
genéral intelligence and many attributes. 
He looked like a marble Olympian ; he 
had magnetic s6cial charm; he would 
probably have made a successful poli- 
ticlan or an ambassador .of the Lord 
Dufferin type. Why did Leighton fail ? 


‘asks Mr Gaunt. His book makes us 


appreciate that it was at least in-a noble 
exiterprise that Leighton failed. 


Philosophy and 
Personality 


The Logic of Personality. 
Mayo. Jonathan Cape, 
ros. 6d. 


Philosophy to the amateur still tends 


By Bernard 
188 pages. 


to mean the purveying of comprehensive 


answers to omnibus questions about the 
nature of man and his place in’ the 
scheme of things. But during this cen- 
tury philosophy has come to mean some- 
thing quite different to professional 
philosophers. Their main preoccupation 
has been with techniques of logical 
analysis, which help to show what kinds 
of question are being asked rather than 
to formulate comprehensive answers. 
Often, in this process of polishing tools, 
philosophers have become indifferent to 
many-of the questions which lead people 
to an interest in philosophy. Scholas- 
ticism takes the place of metaphysics and 
the ordinary man is either bored or 
bewildered. 

This book is, therefore, particularly 
welcome. For, though bearing the un- 
mistakable stamp of modern philosophy, 
it deals with problems which are both 
intellectually exciting and practically 
important. “What is persoriality ?” 
persistently puzzles the reflective person. 
The author points out that there is no 
straightforward answer to this question, 
but that, once certain important distinc- 
tions have been grasped, much can be 
said that is both stimulating and sug- 
gestive. In the first place we must 
understand the difference between know- 
ing the properties of a thing or person 
which he has in common with others and 
beihg aware of the uniqueness of a 
person. Many of the deficiencies in the 
psychologist’s account of personality 
occur, partly, because he deals only with 


ies. In the second place we must 
canaie. between knowing about 
things or persons by description and 
being acquainted with them by becom- 
ing familiar with them. The author 
illuminates this distinction by brief 
excursions into the ag of mene, 
biology, and primitive language; a 
shows the im e of both distinc- 
tions in the fields of art and morality. 


Many would call into question the 
basic distinctions made by the author 
and would cavil at particular points of 
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detail. Nevertheless the excursions 
illuminated by the distinctions . are 
eminently worthwhile ; for new ways of 
looking at old problems are always 
stimulating. And if the reader is left 
without any comprehensive view of pet- 
sonality but with his head slightly clearer 
about what the problems of defining it 
are, the author will have achieved his 
main purpose. 


A Victorian Statesman 


The Public Career of Sir James Graham. 
By Arvel B. Erickson, Blackwell. 433 
pages. 328. 


Sir James Graham had everything that 
was needed for success in politics early 
in the last century: birth, money, energy, 
distinguished appearance, and power of 
connected thought. On leaving Oxford 
he rose at once, with effortless grace, to 
high position in the state ; and though he 
never became First Minister, he admir- 
ably filled the post of second-in- 
command to the even more oustanding 
personality of Sir Robert Peel. Like 
Peel, he was too good an administrator 
to be a good party man ; and at various 
times in his career he was, or at any rate 
was called by his enemies, a radical, a 
whig, a plain tory, and a conservative 
supporter of free trade. He sat on the 
Cabinet committee that drafted the great 
Reform Bill; changing sides, he joined 
the great conservative reforming govern- 
ment of 1841-46 ; in Aberdeen’s unhappy 
coalition he bore some responsibility for 
the outbreak of the Crimean war ; and he 
died, an elder statesman, in the same 
year as the Prince Consort. 


This interesting, if personally some- 
times repellent, figure has fascinated 
Professor Erickson, who has written a 
long, an expensive, often a most informa- 
tive, and often, it must be confessed, a 
dul! study of his public career. Graham’s 
speeches are among the rare oases in the 
deserts of Hansard’s early series, and the 
author has garnered many interesting 
passages from them; moreover, he has 
used the Graham family papers and the 
archives of the two great departments, 
the Admiralry and the Home Office, 
where Graham did his best work. Some 
of the points he has discovered in these 
original sources are of genuine interest to 
those concerned with the details of the 
period, and being a diligent researcher 
who does not ignore what is already in 
print Professor Erickson has many more 
small points which his fellow specialists 
may have overlooked. However, the 
“general reader” may be dismayed” at 
the abrupt, unheralded changes of sub- 
ject in this narrative, which is written in 
weak English, tiresomely pitted with 
small errors of fact-and obscurities of 
style. 

Professor Erickson says in conclusion 
that “Sir James Graham, next to Peel, 
deserves to be ranked as the ablest man 
in English public life in the years from 
Waterloo until his death in 1861.” On 
the evidence he has adduced, this is more 

than can be claimed for the contemporary 
of Canning and Palmerston, of Chadwick, 
Cobbett, and Wilberforce, of Wellington 
and Derby, and of the young Gladstone 
and the young Disraeli. 
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Letters to 


Profits Too Low 


Sir—In an article in your issue of 
May 3rd you rightly draw attention to 
the official estimate of £1,200 million 
for stock appreciation in 1951. May I 
be allowed to comment on some of the 
implications of this enormous figure ? 


The estimate must be subject to a 
fairly wide margin of error in either 
direction ; but if it is accepted as being 
the best official guess, it follows that 
business will pay over £600 million in 
taxation on last year’s profits which it 
would not have to pay if profits were 
assessed according to the principles 
Officially adopted in estimating the 
national income. This somewhat start- 
ling inference may have begun to cause 
embarrassment in Whitehall.. Art all 
events, the £1,200 million does not 
appear separately in the table headed 
“national output and expenditure” in 
the Economic Survey. 


While we may. sympathise with the 
authors of the Survey, who are no doubt 
uncertain about the accuracy of the 
£1,200 million, it is more difficult to 
excuse their neglect of the effect of 
stock appreciation in their references to 
profits. Thus we are told that: “The 
income of companies and public corpora- 
tions increased by one-fifth, or just over 
£500 million, between 1950 and 1951.” 
This is untrue. Stock appreciation can- 
not have been zero. The bulk of the 
£1,200 million, if this figure be accepted, 
must be deducted from these profits. 
(Last year’s Economic Survey implied 
that the fraction would be seven-eighths, 
the remainder being attributable, pre- 
sumably, to small firms.) It follows that 
corporate profits fell by £500 million or 
more last year. Unless Whitehall is 
prepared to deny the logic it has 
accepted elsewhere, it cannot dispute 
this conclusion. Nor can it be denied 
that, for the same -.reason, undistributed 
profits were substantially negative last 
year—not, as the Survey indicates, a 
positive figure of £774 million. 

“Some politicians,” - you observe, 
“choose to ignore these statistics, but 
most, of course, have simply not heard 
of them.” Mr Gaitskell clearly belongs 
to the first category, but it is more diffi- 
cult to place Mr Butler. Any adjust- 
ment in the current assessments must 
be out of the question, but that.is no 
reason why the artificiality of the figures 
for nominal profits should have been 
ignored by the Chancellor. “I am not 
prepared,” said the Chancellor, when he 
was announcing the Excess Profits Levy, 
“to bring into the average the profits of 
1950, and still less those of 1951. The 
profits of both these years were inflated 
by the events following the outbreak of 
the Korean War.” He ought surely to 
have added that this apparent inflation 
of profits was largely caused by stock 
appreciation ; indeed, last year’s profits 


‘would probably be no higher than those 


of 1948 or 1949 if the effect of this item 
were eliminated. At a time when 
restraint in the pressing of demands for 
higher wages is 8© much in the national 
interest, it seems absurd to publicise 
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the Editor 


figures which give a grossly misleading 
impression of rapidly increasing profi: 

In conclusion, I should like to dra, 
attention to some figures, derived. from 
the White Paper on National Incom:. 
which indicate the ominous weakness . 
the British economy last year. 


£ million 
Personal savings ............... 95 
Corporate savings ............ 774 
less ts 
Capital: tate 6.0200 esc. — 191 
Stock appreciation ..>......... — 1,200 


Corrected net private savings — §22 
Yours faithfully, T. Wirson 
University College, Oxford 


Defamation in the 
Doldrums 


Sir,—In your note on the Defamation 
Bill you report that Mr Silverman said 
he did not like the Bill and tha: I 
retorted “Nor does anyone. like you.” 
Hansard correctly attributes the retort 
to another member, so perhaps you wil! 
kindly allow me to disclaim responsi- 
bility for it.—Yours faithfully, 

HAROLD LEVER 

House of Commons 


Plain Word ? 


Sir,—I believe the letter referring to 
the word “diseconomies,” which 
appeared in your issue of May 17th, 
reflects the attitude of many people 
towards economic phraseology. 
Economics is a subject which, having 
new ideas unrepresented by existing 
words, must construct new ones if the 
ideas are to be expressed clearly. Little 
good has come, in the past, of employ- 
ing common expressions like “ price,” 
“cost,” “saving,” “capital” or “in- 
vestment ” to. mean something different 
from their everyday meanings. 

To suggest that a new idea should be 
expressed in existing terms is to clothe 
the babe in his grandfather’s apparel ; 
it is quite unfitting and must smother 
the body of the idea. Doubtless there 
are ugly words in the vocabulary of 
economists, but it is difficult to avoid 
them in striving after clarity together 
with conciseness. 

Perhaps a safer ground for dispute 
over the language of economists is that 
each uses the same word with a slightly 
—and at times markedly—different por- 
tent. It may be possible to standardise 
the meanings applied to some terms 
which are particularly open to abuse in 
this way. Until this is done, I think 
that these different interpretations 0! 2 
similar notion expressed by the same 
words in the minds and writirigs of 
different economists should ‘at least D¢ 
indicated to students. Otherwise, both 
students and ideas may ~--become 


(I wonder what Mr Goodchild thinks 
about “equilibratory” and the family 
of “ poly’s,” including “ polypoly” 204 
“ oligopoly ” ?)—Yours faithfully, 

' pe A R. FormMAN 
U; * * of N > } 
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Indian Colossus 


KEKKKKKKKKKS 


What do you know of the Bhakra-Nangal 
project, the vast Indian scheme to irrigate 
and develop the Punjab, the main dam of 
which, at 680 feet, will be the highest in the 
world after the Boulder Dam. 

This project, described in New, Commonwealth 
of February 18, is only one of the many great 
public works and industrial developments 


taking place in the British Commonwealth. 





ambitious plans for land settlement, etc.; 
new ports in E, Africa, etc. 

These schemes represent an expenditure of 
hundreds of £ millions. You can learn about 
them first and most easily in the New Common- 
wealth—the fortnightly magazine devoted 


exclusively to Commonwealth trade and ~ 


affairs. Through the advertisement columns 


of New Commonwealth you can introduce 





In Alberta there are new oilfields to be 


yourself and your products to those respon- 
equipped and exploited; on the Gold Coast 


sible for these projects of the sterling area. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Eisenhower’s Homecoming 


Washington, D.C. 


“HE significant primary elections are now over. Although 
| Californian Republicans have still to give the Governor, 
Mr \Warren, official title to the state’s delegates, and a number 
of tate conventions at which the Taft forces will be unem- 
barrassed by expressions of public opinion have to pick their 


delegations, the season of counting and trading has begun. 
Neither of the two main Republican candidates has as yet 
accumulated enough support to guarantee-nomination and 
neither seems likely to be able to influence enough of the 
waverers between now and the convention on July 7th to do 
so. It is never easy to estimate with any accuracy how many 
delegates the various candidates have in their pockets. At 
present the Taft headquarters are claiming 474 to the 
General’s 310—604 votes are needed to win—while the 
Eisenhower camp maintains that the General will get 524 


on the first ballot. But the best independent guess, after 
Oregon, is that the Senator will go to Chicago with a firm 
lead of about 50 votes. 


A lead of this size is always useful and to such an experi- 
enced politician as Mr Taft it might be conclusive, if the 


Eisenhower forces included only the chicken-hearted Senator 
Lodge and the band of enthusiastic political amateurs who 
make up the General’s official organisation. But, fortunately 


for those who do not want to see the Republican party commit 
suicide, Mr Herbert Brownell, who ran Mr Dewey’s two 
campaigns for nomination, is at work behind the scenes. 
And whatever his shortcomings may have been in actual 
election campaigns, he has more than once shown his skill at 
persuading delegates to commit themselves and at announcing 
accretions of strength, however small, at the moment when 
icy will have the most psychological effect. 


it can be assumed that Mr Warren’s 76 delegates will be 
available to the General as soon as the Governor of California 
is satisfied that there will be no deadlock of which he can 
take advantage and so, presumably, will Mr Stassen’s—at a 
price. What the price will be and whether anyone will want 
to pay it is another matter, Nobody knows yet which way 
the Michigan and Pennsylvania delegations will vote. Indeed, 
the disposition of the Pennsylvania delegation is one of the 
crucial questions which may remain unanswered until the 
convention is under way. The only effect of the rivalry of 
the Taft and Eisenhower forces for the favour of Governor 
Fine, who controls Pennsylvania’s votes, is to make him more 
demanding. The Eisenhower headquarters would, no doubt, 
dearly love to be able to ensure victory without making 
any concessions to Mr Fine, or to Mr Stassen either. 


Whether they will be able to do so may depend on a little 
group of southern states, the most important of which 1s 
‘cxas, from which two sets of feuding delegates, each 
dcmanding to be recognised, are likely to arrive in Chicago. 
(he southern states, none of which votes Republican except 
rare occasions, have a surprising amount of influence in 
‘ic party’s convention, Southern Republican machines are 
small, intimate, family groups and the meetings at which 
‘heir self-appointed officials decide, with the help of adequate 
Supplies of whisky, to nominate themselves to go to the con- 


vention are exclusive affairs. But this year the organisation 
in a number of states is being challenged by outsiders who 
believe, not without reason, that General Eisenhower could 
win quite a number of southern states and certainly would do 
so if the Democratic platform is as outspoken on the question 
of negro rights as it was in 1948. The result has been violent 
quarrels and the spectacle of rival meetings electing hostile 
delegations, to decide between whose conflicting claims will 
be one of the first and most urgent problems facing the 
Republican convention. Mr James Reston estimated recently 


in the New York Times that 113 votes may depend on the 
decision. 


There is a. complicated procedure—nothing is ever uncom- 
plicated in American: politics—for deciding who is to be 
recognised in a dispute of this kind. The National Com- 
mittee is the first body to give a ruling. The losing side then 
appeals to the Credentials Committee, set up especially to 
decide these knotty problems, and its decision, in its turn, 
can be and is appedled to the full convention. None of these 
bodies makes any pretence to judicial objectivity ; all decide 
on partisan grounds. And there is every reason to believe 
that, in the first two, supporters of Senator Taft will pre- 
dominate. The Eisenhower ship might, therefore, founder 
before balloting for the candidate ever started. But the 
full convention will contain anti-Taft elements—the Warren 
and Stassen supporters—which will not be present in 
strength in the two committees. 


* 


General Eisenhower’s letter saying that he believed that 
control over tidelands oil should be returned to the states 
was a desperate, if rather transparent, device for helping his 
campaign managers to round up votes in Texas and 
Louisiana,. states resisting the federal government’s claim to 
oil under the sea. Coming, as it did, shortly after another 
letter in which he maintained that his military duties had not 
allowed him time to reach a conclusion on the difficult issue 
of Negro rights, it showed a rather alarming amateurishness 
in his camp. The American voter has to put up with a lot of 
artfulness from the candidates he is offered, but he may 
well compare these two letters with some surprise. The 
civil rights issue is one on which every inhabitant of the 
country has usually made up his mind early in life—cer- 
tainly before the age at which General Eisenhower’s 
military duties began to press on him—while tidelands oil 
is a subject which has come into the limelight, for those 
who live in coastal states, only since the General had more 
immediate preoccupations. Yet he has found the time 
to reach the conclusion that the Supreme Court was wrong 
to decide that the oil under the sea had always belonged to 
the federal government. 


** AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 


to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London, 
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This kind of dilemma is facing General Eisenhower even 
before he has come home and taken off his uniform. When 
he holds his press conference on June 5th at Abilene, 
Kansas, he will be asked more difficult questions than have 
ever been asked of an individual before. Suggested lists 
of them are published frequently. If he can survive that 
ordeal it will be almost impossible to stop his nomination. 
But those who for months have been urging him most 
fervently to get into the battle are now terrified at what 
could happen on the fatal Thursday. 


_ General Eisenhower must be far enough to the right 
to win the fight within his own party, but not so far that 
he risks losing the subsequent election. He must woo the 
trade unions, but the method used by General MacArthur 
last week, when he warned the automobile workers in 
Detroit that they would lose the gains of the last century 
if they tried to exploit industry, is not recommended. At 
the same time he must give Mr Paul Hoffman, who said 
the other day that under an Eisenhower Administration 
business would have a bigger hand in government than at 
any time in the past twenty years, some ammunition for 
use in converting Taftian industrialists. He must attack 
Mr Truman’s foreign policy, of which he has been the 
enthusiastic agent in Europe, while taking credit for its 
success in avoiding a third world war, and the method 
Senator Lodge has been using on his behalf could be 
improved upon. Finally, he will have to say firmly what 
he would have done about General MacArthur without 
offending any one. If General Eisenhower can do all these 
things then he will certainly deserve to be the candidate of 
national unity. 


American Notes 
The President Starts Campaigning 


When President Truman anhounced that he would not 
run again, many Democrats jumped to the conclusion that 
they would be able to remodel the party in time for this 
year’s election. But Mr Truman seems determined to see 
that the new tenant makes no changes, even though the 
cracks need papering over and the foundations may be 
shaky. If he goes to the convention as a delegate and makes 
a speech, in itself an unheard-of performance for a retiring 
President, Mr Truman says it will not be until the candidate 
is chosen. But he is already hammering planks into the 
platform on which the candidate will have to stand, and has 
promised to campaign for him as vigorously at all the 
“whistle stops ” as he did on his own behalf in 1948. 


This would be almost unprecedented, and the single pre- 
cedent in the twentieth century is not reassuring. Theodore 
Roosevelt picked William Howard Taft as. his successor in 
1908 and campaigned for him, but the two soon fell out 
and in’ 1912, when Taft secured his own renomination from 
the Republicans, Roosevelt split the party and opened the 
way for Woodrow Wilson’s victory: 


Mr Truman is deeply convinced, and history supports 
him, that the Democrats will be lost if they throw their 
liberal principles overboard and allow the Republicans to 
put them on the defensive. The Republicans may have 
General Eisenhower—if they will take him—but the Demo- 
crats, the President considers, have the winning issues, 
which have never failed them in the past twenty years. So 
he has been recalling vividly the depression horrors from 
which the Democrats rescued the farmers, a group whose 
votes are an essential ingredient in either party’s success. 
At a meeting of the Americans for Democratic Action, a 
northern progressive group, he hailed the Fair Deal flag 
to the Democratic masthead, and vigorously denounced the 
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“dinosaur wing” of the Republican party, which, he said, 
would always frustrate the best of Republican candidates. 

Most of the Democratic aspirants would warmly second 
this identification of the Democrats as the friends of civ] 
liberties, labour, and the little man, and the identification 
of the Republicans-as the corporation-ridden party of big 
business. But then the President went on to slam the door 
firmly on any compromise in the field of Negro rights. The 
Democratic National Committee hoped that with Mr 
Truman’s retirement the breach this issue has caused between 
the northern: and southern wings of the party might be 
healed. Its members believe Governor Stevenson, a 
northerner of moderate views, is the man to do it, and that 
he will not turn the nomination down if it is handed to him 
by acclamation at the convention. Mr Truman, by refusing 
to countenance any watering down of Democratic doctrine, 
seems to be ensuring as fierce a controversy over civil rights 
at this year’s convention as there was in 1948 and he has 
poured salt into the wounds of the south by denouncing 
the claim of three southern states to off-shore oil as the 
“biggest daylight steal.” in history. 


* * * 


Business on the Level 


It is about a year since the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
of industrial production, which rose from 199 in June, 1950, 
to 223 in April, 19§1, levelled off at around 220, and it shows 
no sign of climbing again. It drifted downwards in April 
to 217, but that could be explained by the steel strike ; many 
observers find more ominous the downward drift during the 
last few months in other economic indicators which also 
levelled off last year. On an average, wholesale prices have 
dropped by about 2 per cent since January and prices of 
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sensitive commodities by considerably more. The long-term 
interest rate has fallen and so has the volume of commercial 
bank loans outstanding ; the latter is, however, a seasonal 
movement as is the decline in the supply of money. Most 
unseasonable, and particularly disturbing, is the fall in 
department store sales, 6 per cent lower in the first four 
months of this year than in the same period of 1951. 


But in the retail trade figures is also to be found one of 
the most promising of the still faint hopes that the economy 
is at last about to leap up again. For sales, even if low by 
last year’s standards are now steadier and inventories are back 
in step, so that any noticeable rise in business should at once 
mean a spate of new orders for manufacturers ; in fact they 
are already beginning to receive new orders in increasing 
quantities. Improvement in retail trade can only come about 
through a greater willingness to spend on the part of con- 
sumers. There is no real reason why they should not spend ; 
unemployment is i low and personal incomes 
higher than ever before. Early this month, goaded by 
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Mother’s Day promotions, they did begin to spend more 
lavishly, but on the whole they are still in the saving mood 
that has confounded the economic prophets for the past 
year. It is possible that this mood may change when the 
inevitable rise in*steel and other wages makes another round 
of price increases seem likely. 


There is another reason for expecting renewed inflationary 
pressure before long. The season of deficit financing by the 
government is about to begin ; tax collections are concen- 
trated in the first half of the year and from July onwards 
the government will be taking in much more than it will be 
paying out. It will not, in fact, be paying out as much as had 
been expected, since deliveries under the rearmament pro- 
gramme are running behind the original schedules, This is 
the chief reason why inflation has so far failed to put in its 
expected appearance this year. But present and future 
government spending—it is now running at $6 billion a 
month—can hardly fail to arrest any serious tendency for the 
economy to sink into a recession. The best guess seems to be 
that for the next few months the various strains up and down 
will cancel each other out and hold business at, or near, its 
present level, 


* * * 


Textiles’ Civil Wars 


In the south, where textile trade unions need to work 
together if they are not to lose their foothold, a new juris- 
dictional war is brewing. A number of locals of the United 
Textile Workers, affiliated to the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations, are following Mr George Baldanzi into the 
American Federation of Labour. Mr Baldanzi, a former 
vice-president of the UTW, walked out after he failed to 
oust Mr Emil Rieve, of whose “ dictatorship” he has long 
complained, from the union presidency. Mr Baldanzi used 
to be the head of the CIO’s organising drive in the south, 
and the AFL no doubt counted upon him to bring at least 
part of his flock with him. It is not very numerous, but 
it has cost the CIO millions of dollars since 1946, when 
“Operation Dixie” was first launched. 


Both unions ought to realise they cannot afford a civil 
war when the failure to organise southern textile workers 
is putting such heavy pressure on northern wage scales and 
work assignments. Most of the cotton mills, all the new 
synthetic textile plants, and part of the woollen industry are 
now in the south and only about 20 per cent of their workers 
are trade unionists, compared to 85 per cent in the north. 


A subcommittee of the Senate Labour Committee, after 
brooding over hearings held in 1950, has just reported that 
it is the Taft-Hartley Labour Relations Act which is largely 
responsible for the “ambushing” of the textile unions, 
because it encourages employers to procrastinate—some- 
times for years—in coming to an agreement ; it guarantees 
them freedom to speak against the unions; and has en- 
couraged the passing of anti-labour laws and the use of 
court injunctions. Prophecies, made when the Act was 
passed, that its teeth would be felt only by the weakest 
unions, seem to have been correct. In the southern textile 
towns organisers are spied upon, denied the use of meeting- 
places, beaten, and sometimes kidnapped. Newspapers, the 
radio, and even the clergy, are usually hostile. Partly this 
is due to suspicion of “foreigners” and the CIO has 
learned, the hard way, that its organisers must become 
members of the community. Remedies from the courts and 
‘he National Labour Relations Board are often so slow in 
coming that the union has already been extinguished. 


The textile recession of the past fifteen months, which 
has thrown 150,000 out of work, has made the organisers’ 
task even more difficult. The government has at last 
recognised the state of things—now that it looks like 
mending—by suspending price controls on raw cotton and 
vitually all textiles at the manufacturing level. But plans 
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to relieve distress in New England, where ‘it is keenest, by 
channelling government contracts there (last year these 
accounted for 10 per cent of all textile sales) are fiercely 
opposed by southern Congressmen and mill owners. They 
insist this would be robbing Peter to pay Paul and that it 
is in the taxpayers’ interest to let contracts go to the more 
efficient and cheaper. southern mills. 


* * = 


Prejudice Goes to Court 


Last autumn’s revival in the Carolinas of the Ku-Klux- 
Kian, the white-sheeted secret society founded after the Civil 
War to terrorise Negroes, has been knocked on the head by 
the combined efforts of the federal and state authorities. The 
federal government, using the 1932 Lindbergh Kidnapping 
Act for the first time in a case of this kind, has obtained the 
conviction of ten Klansmen who transported the victims of 
their vicious flogging across the border between North and 
South Carolina. There was thus no doubt that this was an 
interstate offence with which the federal government could 
legally deal ; it frequently finds itself without power to inter- 
fere in cases of this kind. Another difficulty is that local 
witnesses are afraid to come forward for fear of later retalia- 
tion from the Klan, and local law enforcement officers, judges 
and juries, even if they do not sympathise with it, are afraid 
to prosecute and sentence Klansmen. It has therefore not 
been easy to get convictions for this type of violence in state 
courts. But on this occasion two of the defendants in the 
federal case, with a number of others, had already been found 
guilty of similar offences in a North Carolina court. 


The excuse put forward by the accused for their sadistic 
terrorisation of the district was not racial feeling but moral 
principles ; the victims were in most cases white people 
accused of promiscuity, drunkenness or absence from church. 
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But in Florida at much the same time there was a series of 
outbreaks of racial and religious prejudice, directed indis- 
criminately against Catholic churches, Jewish synagogues and 
Negro homes ; the most shocking was the murder, by a bomb 
explosion, of a Negro couple who had led the campaign for 
equal rights for members of their race. This campaign has 
had a number of outstanding successes in the last few years, 
largely as the result of Supreme Court decisions which have 
upheld the rights of Negroes to such things as equal educa- 
tional facilities and a house in any district they can afford. 
And many southern states are putting their affairs in order 
for themselves, by outlawing the Klan, ensuring that Negroes 
are allowed to vote and so on. The legal and social tide is 
running against the ignorant and prejudiced and as a result 
they are turning desperately to terrorism. 


In Florida state officials have not brought indictments in 
connection with these outrages, nor has the federal govern- 
ment made any accusations. It has been suggested that this 
was hardly to be expected in an election year in a state where 
the Administration’s unpopularity is the result of its alleged 
favouritism to Negroes. There is no evidence to support 
this suggestion, but in Cicero, Illinois, where the Democrats 
need Negro votes, the federal government has not hesitated 
to make up for the shortcomings of the local authorities and 
courts. Town officials, who failed to prevent a riot which 
kept a Negro from moving ‘into an apartment house, are 
appearing in the federal courts on charges of violating the 
Negro’s civil rights. 


* 7 * 


Comeback for Fair Trade ? 


The first step has been taken to restore the price-fixing 
teeth of the “ fair trade ” laws that were knocked out by the 
Supreme Court last year. Up to then, in most of the 45 fair 
trade states, all retailers in a state were bound to charge the 
prices fixed by a manufacturer or distributor outside the state 
as soon as he had signed a price-fixing contract with one 
of them. It was this practice which the Supreme Court 
declared illegal and which the House, in passing the McGuire 
Bill by 196 to 10, has voted to restore. Price-fixing is of 
little value unless everyone participates. The Bill also 
attempts, though it is not certain how effectively, to get round 
the decision of a lower court which held that “ fair trade ” 
_laws could not be applied to sales, such as those of mail order 
houses, in which the seller is. in one state and the buyer 
in another. 


Intensive lobbying by small businessmen’s groups was 
responsible for the House’s decision to consider only the 
McGuire Bill, which originates from the friendly and impres- 
sionable Commerce Committee. A less sweeping measure 
from the Judiciary Committee got nowhere, as did Mr 
Celler’s suggestion that retailers could be quite adequately 
protected against unfair competition simply by banning loss- 
leaders—the sale below cost of one product to tempt 
customers into a shop. Little men, such as independent 
chemists and liquor dealers, are afraid of being driven out of 
business by a repetition of last summer’s price wars. A good 
deal of covert price cutting is going on and attempts to 
maintain prices by boycotting individual retailers have run 
into legal trouble. The discount houses, which live by selling 
branded goods below list prices, are bringing suits against 
manufacturers who refuse to supply them, and the Federal 
Trade Commission. has brought a charge of “combination 
and conspiracy to fix prices” against the Sunbeam Corpora- 
tion, a great champion of fair trade and manufacturer of 
household appliances. Sunbeam refused to sell to any whole- 
saler or retailer unless he engaged to maintain prices. It is 
perfectly legal for one businessman to refuse to do business 
with another but not, the Commission contends, when the 
result is large-scale price-fixing. 


Members of the House, all of whom are up for re-election 
this year, cannot afford not to seem sympathetic with the 
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small man’s lems—as indeed most of them are. But *he 
Senate, which is not subject to so much pressure and which 
is behind with its work, may not. be so ative. Even 
if it is, the President is sure to veto the Bill. Administra- 
tion would like, if it could, to do away altogether with jhe 
Miller-Tydings Act, which exempts the “ fair trade” jaws 
of the states from the federal anti-trust Acts. 


* * * 


Safety for Coal 


Inspired by last December’s -mine disaster in Ilinojs, 
and by Mr John L. Lewis and the prospective votes of his 
coal miners, the Senate has passed, and the House also 
seems likely to approve, an adequate federal Bill for ensuring 
safety in coal mines. The new legislation improves on pre- 
vious efforts in the same direction by giving the federal mine 
inspectors power to enforce their recommendations, even 10 
the extent of closing down mines. At present this is left to 
the state authorities, whose regulations differ widely and who 
are more easily influenced by the mine owners. 


Mr Lewis has given notice that, should Congress fail to 
come up to scratch, he will insist on special safety provisions 
in his union’s new contract. He has been free to open 
negotiations on this since April 1st, but he has not yet given 
the required 60 days’ notice that he intends to do so. He 
may have been waiting to see what wage increases his rival, 
Mr Murray, gets for the steel workers ; but this uncharac- 
teristic hesitation may mean that Mr Lewis’s new contract 
will be less favourable than anticipated. For during the 
last few weeks the demand for coal has fallen and very sub- 
stantial stocks have been built up. This is a seasonal trend 
which strengthens the bargaining position of the coal owners ; 
they are still, however, it is believed, prepared to pay higher 
wages, for they expect business to be satisfactory over the 
year as a whole. But, as Mr Lewis is well aware, what is 
satisfactory business for the coal companies today would seem 
like a depression in most other industries. Coal prices, at 
around $4.60 a ton at the mine, are lower than in 1948, even 
though there have been four wage rises since then, and there 
is unemployment among miners. 

The underlying difficulty is that coal, which thirty years 
ago provided three-quarters of the country’s heat and energy, 
now provides less than half. It has been replaced by oil, 
natural gas and -hydro-electricity and, if the coal industry 
wishes to make its future safe, it must reduce its costs and find 
new uses for its output.. In connection with the latter an 
interesting process, evolved by the Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, looks like making it possible for coal to compete 
with petroleum, not as a fuel, but as a raw material for the 
rapidly expanding chemical industry. This industry is already 
outgrowing its original source of coal-tar products, the coke 
ovens in steel plants. Petroleum and natural gas are expen- 
sive and exhaustible alternatives, and the company has there- 
fore been experimenting with a hydrogenation process similar 
to that used for making synthetic petrol from coal. In this 
case the products are basic coal-tar chemicals, such as benzene 
and toluene, the rarer ones used for drugs and synthetic tcx- 
tiles, and some so rare that there is as yet no use for them. 


Shorter Note 


Mr Henry Fowler, head of the National Production 
Authority, has been appointed to succeed Mr Manly Fleisch- 
mann as Defence Production Administrator. Mr Fowler will 
combine the two jobs—the NPA is concerned with the actual 
operation of defence industry, while the DPA deals with 
policy—and he may have a third and yet higher-level agency 
entrusted to his co-ordinating abilities, that of Defence 
Mobilisation, which has been without a director since Mr 
Charles Wilson resigned during the crisis over the steel strike. 
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in simple terms. It can also be expressed in figures—more than 10,000 
workers, over twenty acres of design offices, laboratories o- 
and production equipment. Or, if you remind us that 
capacity needs to be mental as well as physical, 
take this example: the Electronic Revolution 
Counter at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
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Pakistan Comes Back to Earth 


(From Our Correspondent in Karachi) 


AKISTAN’S latest venture in international politics—the 
P proposal for a Moslem Prime Ministers’ Conference— 
appears to have ended in disappointment. This, together with 
the growing threat of economic crisis, has brought about the 
rebirth of the spirit of realism which was so characteristic of 
the Dominion’s early years. In those days the struggle to 
make good, in circumstances of great stress and difficulty, 
left the government little time for ideological experiments. 
But with the attainment of political stability and a high level 
of economic prosperity, and with the gradual enhancement 


of Pakistan’s standing in the councils of the United Nations, 2 


more self-confident administration seems to have begun to feel 
that it was up to it to take as the government of the largest 
Moslem state a leading part in the politics of the Middle 
East. It must, in fact, have been difficult for the government 
to close its ears to the urgings of those sections of the 
Pakistani public, represented by the mullahs and others, who 
wanted to see the chief emphasis laid on the Islamic character 
of the state and believed that, abroad and at home, victory lay 
in the sign of the crescent. This school of thought noticeably 
gained ground after the assassination of Liaqat Ali Khan- 


It did, however, take the administration some time to over- 
come its reluctance to be caught up in the vortex of Middle 
East affairs. It was always ready to promote closer cultural 
and economic relations (though the scope for increased trade 


between the Middle East countries was negligible) but further . 


than this it would not go. The tour of Sir Zafrullah Khan 
round the Moslem capitals in February seems, however, to 
have been a turning point, for shortly after his return to 
Pakistan the Government issued invitations to the Prime 
Ministers of twelve Moslem countries to attend a conference 
at Karachi with a view to setting up a system of high-level 
consultation in matters of common interest. At the same 
time, the Pakistani delegation at the Security Council played 
a prominent part in pleading the cause of the Tunisian 
nationalists, with much more enthusiasm and vigour than 
Pakistan had officially displayed in the cause of Iran or Egypt 
in their disputes with the United Kingdom. It seemed that 
Pakistan had really thrown its hat in the ring as a contestant 
for the highest honours of the Middle East. 


A Brake on Crusading 


It now seems clear that the proposal to hold a Prime 
Ministers’ conference was a mistake, and that a halt is likely 
to be called to the Pan-Islamic trend. ‘The invitation at once 
provoked a certain amount of jealousy and suspicion, which 
was not unnaturally aggravated by the fact that an ex-Presi- 
dent of the Moslem League had been attempting to organise 
a body called the “ Moslem People’s Organisation ” which 
was, among other things, to supplant the Arab League ; 
representatives met in Karachi earlier this month. Altho 
several governments, including the Egyptian, officially 
accepted the invitation for Prime Ministers, unofficial com- 
ment has been somewhat unfriendly. For example, the Rector 
of Cairo’s world-famous Al Azhar University observed drily 
that too many Islamic conferences had been called in Pakis- 


tan. He was no doubt referring primarily to the international . 


Islamic economic conference and the world Moslem confer- 
ence. But the most -serious setback came when the Turkish 
Government replied, in so many words, that it was not inter- 


f 


ested in the setting up of the proposed system of consultation. 
Political alignments based on religion do not attract then 
The reactions in Pakistan have been striking, and the 
leading organs of the press have changed their tune. N, 
less a paper than Dawn, the mouthpiece of the Moslem 
League, says flatly: 
the time has come for Pakistan’s intelligentsia to realise 
that Pakistan is not adding to its prestige in the internationa 
field by running after certain other countries which are 
economically and otherwise in a far less.stable position than 
Pakistan itself, and which can really be of little help to us. 
There speaks the voice of realism at-last. No longer are we 
likely to hear Iran and Egypt commended and supported in 
their disputes with Britain, simply because they are Moslem 
states, with no attempt at dispassionate examination of the 
issues. Another Karachi daily has devoted itself more to 
attacking the “tyranny of the mullahs ” in the social sphere. 
Sir Zafrullah Khan himself has given a long- and almost 
apologetic explanation of his recent policy. It was significant 
that he had to make it clear; with all possible emphasis, that 
Pakistan was not aiming at the leadership of the Moslem 
world and had no designs upon the Arab League. 


Urgent Business at Home 


The consequences of this reversal of trend—for it seems 
to be no less—on the future foreign policy of Pakistan may 
be far-reaching. Pakistan certainly has nothing to be ashamed 
of in its championship of the cause of Tunisia before the 
United Nations, which was not dictated by ulterior motives, 
and is not likely to alter its tone with any sort of idea of 
placating France and the other big powers. But at the same 
time there is likely to be a sharp decline of interest in Pan- 
Islamic ideas. Pakistan may take a leaf out of the Turkish 
book and turn its face westwards again, more especially 
because the Kashmir dispute must soon reassume its time- 
honoured place as its main problem. The Pakistan Govern- 
ment will have more than enough to do minaing its own 
business. In social legislation, too, the influence of the 
obscurantists who claim to be the arbiters and interpreters 
of Islam is likely to receive a check. 


The abrupt change in the economic situation has also 
helped to bring Pakistan back to earth. For the past two 
years the Pakistan Government have kept consistently hitting 
the jackpot in its economic policy, and it has seemed to 
Pakistanis that, with the special favour of providence, they 
could hardly go wrong. During the last two months, how- 
ever, they have been brought sharply up against the realities 
of a world temporarily glutted with the primary commodities 
which Pakistan has for sale. The Government, as is the way 
of governments all over the world, has been slow to take 
measures to meet the threat, but there are few non-officials 
—and for the matter of that few officials—who are not con- 
vinced that it must now make the uncomfortable choice 
between either surrendering the bulk of the export duties 
or devaluing the Pakistan rupee. The export duty on woo! 
has lately been removed but, even so, it will be difficult ‘or 
Pakistan wool to compete with Indian wool which has the 
benefit of the lower rupee. Tea is in an equally precarious 
position, although a slight reduction in the export duty was 
made-at the time of the last budget. Hides and skins «'¢ 
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almost, and short staple cotton totally, unsaleable. Jute 
and long staple cotton are facing stagnant markets, and the 
cultivators and dealers have been saved only by a govern- 
ment undertaking to buy all stocks tendered at floor prices—a 
heavy commitment. It is evident that drastic measures are 
necessary and that the Government must be prepared to 
prune its wide and useful programme of expenditure severely. 
Pakistan has enjoyed its boom to the full, and a period of 
deflation, im more senses than one, may be very beneficial. 


Canberra Buys Its 
Own Loans 


[PROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT] 


A crisis in Commonwealth and State Government finances 
has been reached in Australia with the virtual collapse of 
the public loan market which normally provides funds for 
the undertaking of public works. This year the Common- 
wealth Government has not been able to raise more than 
about £70 million of new money from the market to meet 
works expenditure of £225 million by the States, and next 
year public loans are not expected to yield more than about 
{50 million to meet State works of £180 million. 


If the progress of development works in Australia were 
dependent directly upon the funds yielded by the loan market, 
there would have been a wholesale suspension of under- 
takings providing for electricity, water conservation, railways, 
roads, hospitals and schools. In other words, development 
would virtually have come to a halt until more money was 
available. . As it is, thé deficit is being made up this year 
from revenue by the Commonwealth Government and next 
year the Commonwealth is again prepared to meet works 
expenditures to the extent of £125 million, but not more. 
Thus, the Commonwealth Government by underwriting 
States’ works programmes is in fact financing capital works 
out of revenue, a procedure admitted by the Government 
itself to be undesirable and unsound. Nevertheless everyone 
agrees that the development programme must go on, and the 
money must be found, whether the means are unorthodox 
or not. 

Here, once again, the question arises as to whether 
Australia is still trying to do too much, whether the economy 
is being overstretched by the demands from immigration, 
from development, from defence, to the point that inflation 
measured by a rapidly rising level of costs and prices might 
well be cancelling out any gains that might be reasonably 
enjoyed from the post-war expansion. At this month’s meet- 
ing of the Commonwealth Loan Council, a Commonwealth- 
State authority that arranges the financing of public works, 
the State Premiers ranged themselves in a solid phalanx 
against the Commonwealth in an attempt to force acceptance 
of development works far in excess of capacity of the loan 
market. The Commonwealth disregarded the States’ 
demands and would go no further than “ to arrange for sub- 
scriptions to the loans from Commonwealth sources to the 
extent of £125 million.” This means that the Commonwealth 
Government, for the first time in its history, is openly sub- 
scribing to its own loans. This could well be done by means 
that would aggravate further the forces of inflation. 


\ 


Commonwealth versus States 


In the present financial impasse between the Common- 
wealth and the States, the lack of an overall policy working 
in the interests of the nation as a whole is painfully apparent. 
[n the financing of Australian public works, no State can 
agree to an Australian order of priority. Each State, in effect, 
declares that priorities are its own business with the result 
that the Loan Council meetings invariably develop into an 
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unedifying scramble for funds, irrespective of their contribu-. 
tion to the general economic weal. 


The differences have become sharper since the Common- 
wealth had the financial mastery of the country bestowed 
upon it by the introduction of uniform income tax. Before 
the war, the Commonwealth and each of the six States levied 
their own income taxes with varying degrees of severity. In 
1942, the Commonwealth became the sole income tax 
authority as a war-time expedient, but a High Court decision 
established it as the possessor of tax priority in peace as well 
as in war. As a result, neither the former Labour Govern- 
ment nor the present Liberal-Country Party Government has 
shown the slightest inclination of returning to the States 
the right of income tax priority. No Government is prepared 
to release its grip from the Federal purse. The Common- 
wealth, as long as it remains tax master, is able to call the 
tune to the States. The States bristle and fume against the 
Federal domination of finance. One, Victoria, has announced 
that it will challenge the Commonwealth’s right to exercise 
priority in income tax collections. Victoria has strong feel- 
ings on this subject because compared with other States, 
notably Queensland, it no longer enjoys the undoubted 


advantage of having the lowest taxation scale in the Com- 
monwealth. 


There is little hope of checking the present rot in Gov- 
ernment finances until, the post-war inflation has been 
arrested. As yet, there is little evidence of costs being stabi- 
lised. Cost inflation is proceeding apace in Australia against 
a background of declining incomes which are basically due 
to the deterioration in overseas trade since June last year. 
Much could be achieved by an increase in production of, say, 
about 10 per cent. This could lead to an expansion of export 
income and at the same time enable some manufactured 
goods to be produced in Australia. But last year’s inflated 
export income has led to a tremendous inflation of costs and 
prices in the domestic economy and unless by some magic 
formula something can be done to maintain internal income 
levels, the country could well be faced with a period of long 
and painful monetary adjustment. 


International Law and the 
Korean Prisoners 


[BY A LEGAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Geneva Convention on the Treatment of Prisoners of 
War, together with the other Conventions.for “ humanising ” 
the conduct of warfare, was reviséd in 1949 and the modern 
law is contained in new Conventions of that year. There 
are grounds for holding that in strict law thc new Prisoners 
of War Convention does not bind the parties to the Korean 
conflict. . However, the Convention is intended to establish 
principles for the humane treatment of prisoners which are 
of general validity, and the United Nations Command has 
very properly affirmed more than once that it will be guided 
in its treatment of prisoners by the new Convention. Con- 
sequently, it is by the standards of the new Convention that 
we must test the propriety of the action of the United 
Nations in declining to repatriate those prisoners who 
strongly object to returning te Communist territory. 

Article 118 of the Convention ptovides—without exception 
or qualification—that “prisoners of war shall be released 
and repatriated without delay after the cessation of active 
hostilities.” Accordingly, “if the obligation to repatriate 
prisoners imposed by Article 118 on the detaining power is 
one established by the Convention in favour of the enemy 
state, and not primarily in favour of the prisoners themselyes, 
then the language of the article does give the Communists 
some warrant for saying that they have a right to insist on 
the repatriation of all the prisoners held by the United 
Nations, both willing and unwilling. Reading Article 118 
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in this way, the Communists then argue that Article 7, under 
which prisoners “ may in no circumstances renounce im part 
or in entirety the rights secured to them” by the Conven- 
tion, precludes prisoners from renouncing the right of their 
own state to compel their repatriation. 


Such an interpretation of Article 118, however, runs 
contrary to the whole tenor of the Convention, which through- 
out has regard to the interests of the prisoners themselves 
rather than of the states to whose armed forces they belonged. 
The Convention in form and in substance is a charter of 
rights for prisoners of war and, correspondingly, a code of 
obligations for the state which is the detaining power. The 
state to whose armed forces the prisoners belonged certainly 
has a place in the scheme of the Convention, but merely as 
the guarantor—with the aid of a protecting third power— 
of the rights of the prisoners, Almost.every article testifies 
to the character of the Convention as one conferring rights 
on the prisoners themselves, and none more clearly than 
Article 7 itself, which forbids prisoners to renounce “ the 
rights secured to them” by the Convention. But Article 6 
is even more decisive on the point. This article prohibits 
opposing belligerent states from adversely affecting the situ- 
ation or restricting the rights of prisoners under the Con- 
vention by any agreement among themselves. In other 
words, even the prisoner’s state cannot treat his “ rights” 
as its own rights to be bargained away to the enemy. In 
the light of this article there really cannot be any doubt 
that the Convention intended the “ rights ” established under 
it to be those of the prisoners themselves. Admittedly, 
treaties under international law generally confer rights only 
on states, but the Permanent Court of International Justice 
in 1928 expressly held in the Danzig Advisory Opinion that 
a treaty may confer rights on individuals where the intention 
to do so is Clear. 


Political Asylum 
If repatriation at the end of active hostilities is the right 


of the prisoner himself and only secondarily of his state as . 


the guardian of his right, then Article 7 cannot reasonably 
be read so as to compel the prisoner to undergo repatriation 
against his own wish and against his own interest. Renun- 
ciation implies the surrender of the prisoner’s right to his 
prejudice. But, when the prisoner of his own free will calls 
on the detaining power not to repatriate him because return 
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to his own country is distasteful and even dangerous to him. 
self, it is difficult to see in this any renunciation at all. Th 
prisoner would seem rather to ask for special treatmen: 
which the detaining power is under no obligation to give 
him and which he considers to be more favourable to him 
than the treatment secured to him by the Convention 
There is nothing in the Convention to preclude a detaining 
power from giving a prisoner more favourable treatment than 
the Convention prescribes. The obligation imposed on th. 
detaining power to repatriate at the end of hostilities wa 
expressed in such unqualified terms only in order to precluc. 
the retention of prisoners by the detaining power for its oz) 
purposes—e.g., to provide labour, as happened after th: 
second world war. ; 

The recusant prisoners in Korea are really asking th 
United Nations to grant them the privilege of asylum a: 
political refugees: The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, proclaimed by the General Assembly in 1948 
declares in Article 14 that “everyone has the right to seek 
and to enjoy in other countries asylum from persecution.” 
Too much must not be extracted from this article. The 
right is only to ask for asylum and to enjoy it, if granted 
by the state to which the request is made. But under genera! 
international law a state has a long-established right to grant 
asylum if it chooses to do so. There is no reason to suppos 
that the Geneva Convention intended to deprive a detaining 
power of this right or prisoners of their right to ask for 
asylum. Although the law imposes no legal duty on the 
detaining power to grant asylum, there is a strong moral 
obligation to grant it for humanitarian reasons—as the 
Declaration of Human Rights recognises. The United 
Nations, whose charter enjoins it to promote respect for 
human rights, necessarily feels. the impact of this mora! 
obligation with particular force. 


Handing Back Deserters 


No doubt there is a possibility that the grant of asylum to 
prisoners of war might be misused by a detaining power to 
obstruct repatriation for its own purposes. But that is a 
matter of good faith in the execution of the Geneva Conven- 
tion and the United Nations has satisfied the requirements o/ 
good faith by offering full and independent screening of al! 
who object to repatriation. The Communist argument rea!!y 
amounts to ‘saying that the detaining power is bound \o 
enforce its enemy’s authority and military law against 
deserters from the enemy forces. For refusal to be repatriated 
is Clearly a form of desertion. Neither the Geneva Conven- 
tion nor any other law requires a belligerent to hand back 10 
an enemy state deserters from its armies, 


Graduates of Nato 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


A British Member of Parliament recently ventured the 
guess that less than one-sixth of his colleagues in the House 
of Commons knew how Nato worked or what it was tryg 
to do apart from the military defence of Europe. Suc 
ignorance is even more common among officers and offic:.'s 
of the eleven continental countries that ‘are members of « ¢ 
organisation, and it will take long and systematic educai« 
to overcome it. Because some governments either cann:! 
or will not attempt this task Nato has been doing it {0 
itself. Its Internatiorial Defence College, installed in a wine 
of the Ecole Militaire in Paris, last wéek presented diplom.: 
to the first 47 graduates who have attended its courses. |» 
a fortnight’s time the second course begins with a class ©! 
fifty officers and officials. | ae ; 


The Defence College was one of General Eisenhowc: : 


favourite projects, and it has made a good start under thc 
direction of Admiral Lemonnier, with a former State Depar'- 


ment official in charge of studies. Its purpose is much more 


* 
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to widen horizons and encourage discussion of Atlantic 
Defence problems than to establish and teach a military 
doctrine. It is modelled on the broad educational concep- 
tions of the Imperial Defence College in London rather than 
on the curricula of, say, Camberley or Bracknell. It is not 
qa course for technicians but a series of seminars for inter- 
national staff officers. 

Outstanding in the programme is the attempt to give a 
survey in outline of the political and economic situation in 
each of the fourteen member countries, as well as an analysis 


of its military situation and defence needs. Thus, a Nor- 
wegian who is somewhat sceptical of Turkey’s place in the 
partn ship, learns what interests it has in common with 
his own country. An Italian will have to sit patiently 
through a lecture on Jugoslavia’s role in the international 


situation and can join issue with Americans and Greeks in 
questions and group discussion, Americans and Europeans 
come a little closer to grasping the mysteries of the British 
Commonwealth, and a historian explains where the Atlantic 
community stands in the long history of political and military 


coalitions. 
Leaders for the Future 


Among the most important lectures are those in which 
students have explained to them the working of Supreme 
Headquarters and the non-military branches of Nato. The 
only man in the world who really understands the infra- 
structure controversy—about who shall pay in what propor- 
tions for airfields and ports and communications used by 
allies on a member’s territory—lectures and answers ques- 
tions. The Chief of Staff, General Gruenther, explains the 
spirit of the operation ; and distinguished economists explain 
the problems of defence planning between allies, as the 
Americans and British learnt them ten years ago. Military 
visitors explain the broad strategy of European defence and 
the effects on it of events in other parts of the world such as 
Indo-China, Korea, the Middle East and Africa. 


There is no training in staff duties as such, although pro- 
blems are set from time to time in order to show students, 
for example, the difficulties that arise in organising lines of 
communication and transport across the territories of fourteen 
nations. Lectures are given with simultaneous translation, 
but the experiences of question time and group study bring 
home to the colonels, commanders and group-captains the 
importance of mastering either French or English—or better 
sull both—in addition to their own languages. In time, if 
this intelligent and lively operation is given the money and 
encouragement it deserves, there should be in every Nato 
country a group of fighting men, staff officers and officials 
who are linked across national frontiers by the memory of a 
common experience, intellectually stimulating and politically 
encouraging, 


New Policies for Jugoslav 
Farming 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN BELGRADE] 


Co-OPERATIVE farming in Jugoslavia, begun five years ago 
on the Soviet master-pattern for Eastern Europe of quasi- 
collectivisation, has not proved a success. The results show 
that agricultural production both on private farms and on 
Co-operatives has declined, that the numbers of livestock have 
diminished and that many peasants who joined co-operatives 
cither under pressure or in high hopes of economic better- 
ment are now anxious to leave. The Jugoslav authorities 
admit that the method used to organise the co-operatives 
Was a failure and that their administration was rigid, inhuman 
and inefficient. Their principal excuse is that the Soviet 


model was followed too closely. Now that they have decided 
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to abandon this model, they are trying to work out a new 
policy for agriculture which will fit in with their modified 
Communist theories (which they call “ socialist democracy ”) 
and will yet ensure increased production. 


At the beginning of 1952 there were over 7,000 co- 
operative farms comprising more than 420,000 households 
and farming 24 million hectares, or about one-quarter of 
the total farming land in the country. These had been set 
up with the avowed aim of improving agricultural output 
and with the political objective of “ socialising ” the peasants 
and bringing them under the same kind of state control and 
political influence as the workers in state industries. The 
system provided for four types of co-operative farms, 
in three of which the peasant retained the title to his land and 
in theory at least received some kind of payment in return 
for it. Only in the fourth class, representing less than § per 
cent of all co-operatives, was there complete collectivisation 
on the pattern of the Russian kholkhoz. 


Privileges of Co-operatives 


During the past five years the co-operatives received many 
advantages denied to private peasants. It was easy for them 
to obtain state loans and credits, interest rates were negligible 
and when they could not be repaid were frequently written 
off. It is estimated that in five years 15,000 million dinars 
were invested in co-operatives. This is a rough and perhaps 
misleading figure, since it includes a good deal of building 
with home-produced materials and unpaid, unskilled labour. 
Investment in machinery, fertilisers, pesticides and blood- 
stock for which foreign currency would have been needed 
was only carried out on a minute scale. But it was this 
kind of investment that was most needed and that might 
have made all the difference between success and failure. 
Members of co-operative farms enjoyed the privilege of 
paying no income tax, though a fixed tax of 3 per cent was 


An intelligent appreciation 
of History 


An intelligent appreciation of History is essential to 
the understanding of present world trends. What is 
happening today—what will happen tomorrow—have 
an immediate connection with events that occurred 
one hundred, five hundred, even one thousand years 
ago. The key to present problems often lies in the 
remote past, and to understand today and forecast 
tomorrow, one must have studied yésterday. 

Hence the success.of HISTORY TODAY, an historical 
magazine, written by experts but intended for the 
general reader. Published monthly, copies may be 
obtained from your newsagent or bookseller price 
2/6 or by subscription from the publishers, 30/- per 
annum post free. 
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charged against net profits (if any). In addition the state 
granted bonds allowing the cheap purchase of industrial 
goods for 15 per cent of the value of all produce sold by 
co-operatives on the free market. Members of co-operatives 
paid nothing for their homesteads and received free medical 
attention which the ordinary peasant has to pay for. 


Yet, in spite of privilege, subsidy and much exhortation 
it is now admitted that one-third of all these co-operatives 
are working at a loss—in some cases a considerable one. 
Another third show a definite profit and can be regarded 
as successful, whilst the remaining third are on the border- 
line between success and failure. It has been calculated 
that peasants on co-operative farms work more land per 
head than private peasants, but that co-operative land is less 
intensively stocked and that the yield per hectare in the 
richer (though not in the poorer) farming areas tends to be 
less on co-operative farms. This is not true of state farms 
where the yields have tended to be slightly above average 
for their area. The following tables comparing the use of 


CHANGES IN LAND USE 
(1938-51) 


ae 
| Area in °000 Hectares (| % Change in 1951 








From From 
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CHANGES IN LIVESTOCK 


(1939-51) 

7000 Head % Change in 1951 
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land and numbers of livestock before the war and at the 
present day, show that less land is farmed in Jugoslavia today 
than before the war and that livestock figures have not 
increased. The decline in livestock between 1949 and 1951 
is very marked. The general figures of livestock may give 
an even better impression than is actually the case, since all 
agricultural experts are agreed that prewar figures of live- 
stock were underestimated—perhaps by as much as one-third. 


In analysing the basic causes for this failure two things 
should be emphasised. The co-operative experiment has 
lasted for less than five years, during which time Jugoslavia 
underwent both its historic break with the Cominform and 
one of the worst droughts of modern times. Moreover, 
during this experiment agriculture has been the Cinderella 
of Jugoslav planning. The greater part of capital invest- 
ment, foreign aid and national effort has been concentrated 
on industry. Some Jugoslav leaders now recognise this to 
have been a mistake, though they are-reluctant to admit it. 
Human factors have also contributed to the failure. The 
management of co-operatives with its emphasis on work for 
the cause rather than for the individual has destroyed indi- 
vidual initiative. Peasants worked not in family groups but 
in brigades, on an eight-hour day and were paid according 
to the time spent at work rather than for a job well done. 


On a number of co-operatives working days per annum. 


averaged less than 135. Where private peasants were 
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accustomed to walk many miles in the course of their work. 
peasants in co-operatives have been known to refuse to 20 
to work in the fields without transport. In theory, the 
co-operatives were run by a general assembly of thei; 
members and two elected committees. In fact many of them 
came to be dominated by a highly paid president—usually , 
Communist party member—and his clique regardless of 
their qualifications or efficiency. 


The sternest critic of the wasteful mismanagement of 
agriculture in Jugoslavia is Vladimir Bakaric,; Premier of 
Croatia. He has said that it has discredited the whole idea 
of co-operation and endangered the economy of the country, 
He and others are now considering how much can be 
salvaged and what is to be-the policy for the future. What 
is certain is that the present system of co-operatives will not 
be continued. Every co-operative farm is now being 
examined to decide whether or not it can be made into a 
productive economic unit. Some of them in the poorest areas 
such as the Lika have already been disbanded and the land 
restored to its owners. In other places land has been partially 
restored and only the co-operative production of special 
crops suited to the locality—potatoes, vines, bee-keeping, 
etc.—has been retained. Another result has been that co- 
operatives that are unproductive because their land is in 
scattered strips are being encouraged to consolidate their 
holdings. Peasants with intervening strips are asked to join 
the co-operatives, or failing that the state has powers of com- 
pulsory purchase against fair compensation. It is probably 
impossible to consolidate holdings without causing resent- 
ment amongst the peasants, but much still remains to be 
done to eradicate wasteful strip farming. Recent declara- 
tions of policy have emphasised that compensation, whether 
monetary or in land, must be equitable—as it has admittedly 
not been in the past. 


Pressure on Private Farms 


To strengthen the attempt to keep some co-operatives 
in being and make them successful a campaign has been 
undertaken to make life difficult for the private peasants. 
Food prices on the free market have been forced down, 
railway fares and freight charges have been more than 
trebled. Income tax for private peasants during the early 
months of this year was assessed in the harshest and most 
arbitrary way. There are authenticated cases of peasants 
being assessed at anything from half to one million dinars. 
The aim of this policy is threefold; first, to show the 
peasants in co-operatives that, however much they may dis- 
like it, it is not worth their while to revert to private farming ; 
second, to force private peasants to produce more and make 
more produce available for export or home consumption ; and 
third and perhaps most important in the long run, to use 
economic pressure to persuade private peasants to join, not 
the “ working co-operatives ” which are now discredited, but 
the “ general co-operatives ” for buying and selling. These 
were popular in Jugoslavia before the war and still exist, 
though until recently they have not been’ so vigorous, nor 
so favoured by the state, as the working co-operatives. 


The pattern for the future seems to be to keep in being 
a limited number of reorganised working co-operatives, 10 
which peasants would be allowed to work, in family groups. 
and would be paid by results and given a share in the profits. 
Any that prove uneconomic would be disbanded. Otherwise 
the policy now is to concentrate on the general co-operatives 
encouraging them to undertake as many activities as possible 
—such as buying and selling, hiring of machinery, “ savings 
banks ”—even to. embark on some co-operative production. 
Experts are now studying how similar co-operatives work 
Denmark and other farming countries of Western Europe. 
A ten-year plan for agriculture embodying these changes » 
now being worked out. It is thus to increase agri 
cultural production and yet to satisfy the doctrinaire Marxists 
who regard the general tives as a step towards the 
ultimate goal of a“ socialised ” agriculture. 
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water 
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Fly to Australia and New Zealand by 
one British air route, return to London by another. 
Actually see twice as much for just over £500—it may even 
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of British service, hospitality and world-wide flying 
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panion. Order half a doz. now. Oh, and by the way, technique . .. the result 
Winterbottom, you're fired.”’ of 64 years’ experience 
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A New EPL 


1 HE Government’s performance at the committee 
stage of the excess profits levy will surely vie with 
the tangle over rail fares as a principal monument to its 
muddle-headedness. At the end of last week the Chan- 
cellor tabled several dozen amendments to this friendless 
tax and then, to the general astonishment, added no fewer 
than seventy more to the order paper a few hours before 
the debate on this part of the Finance Bill was due to 
open on Tuesday. Every one of these changes represents 
a concession to the critics ; and a well-intentioned Chan- 
cellor who has honestly tried to judge each point on its 
merits may perhaps feel a little ill-used by the public 
response. But good intentions cannot excuse bad gov- 
ernment. The burden of the charge now is not that any 
of the new proposals is undesirable ; on the contrary, 
it is that all of them were so patently necessary as to 
make it unpardonable that the Government, unless it 
were determined to reject them against all reason, should 
have omitted to incorporate them in the original plan. 


The explanation is as discreditable as it is apparent. 
When this impost that nobody -wants was rashly 
promised in a fit of electoral enthusiasm, neither Mr 
Churchill nor his advisers had any idea of the form it 
would take or of the difficulties involved. And when, a 
few weeks later, an inexperienced Chancellor sought a 
means of fulfilling the pledge, a hide-bound Inland 
Revenue department promptly furnished him with its 
customary wartime model—a model that even Dr Dalton 
had condemned for peacetime use. Thus was the 
Chancellor unenviably caught between impetuousness 
above and myopic woodenness below. But if ignorance 
of the ways of his office argues a little sympathy for Mr 
Butler, it is still necessary to add that he certainly was 
not equally ignorant of the views of the City and of 
industry, which, in common with all other responsible 
commentators, have long argued loudly and cogently for 
the very principles that he belatedly acknowledges. 


Che result has been a retreat on a major tax proposal 
thout precedent since 1937, when Mr Chamberlain, 
bowing before a comparable onslaught, withdrew his 
irst version of the national defence contribution. But 
or the manner of Mr Butler’s retreat there is no modern 
precedent. Mr Chamberlain scrapped his plan and sub- 
siituted a new one, whereas Mr Butler attempts. to trans- 
‘orm his piecemeal by a fantastic spate of line-by-line 
nendments—amendments of major principle as well as 
. It is small 
wonder that the Opposition fought hard for adjourn- 
‘sat, to enable them to appraise the effect of the pro- 
psals. They failed in this, but succeeded in post- 
‘oning debate om all save the first, and authorising, 
-VL clause, which was not subject to the amendments. 
_-at was where the matter rested when this issue of The 
‘onomist went to press, with all the formal debate on 
‘ese changes, as well as on tax, still to come. 
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“ols article, if it is to avoid the risk of getting’ ensnared 
in the tangle, must therefore confine itself to an attempt 


to sort out the principal amendments and to a tentative 
indication of the general principles that seem to emerge. 


The main changes are catalogued, in summary form, 
at the end of this article. Their effect, broadly, is to 
meet, wholly or partially, almost every demand of sub- 
stance—except the overriding one, voiced by people of 
all parties and of none, that it would have been better to 
have scrapped the tax altogether. By making the stan- 
dard years any two of the three years 1947-49 instead of 
all three, the Government has recognised the injustice 
otherwise done to businesses that in 1947 had not 
emerged from wartime “concentration” or dislocation or 
that suffered from the fuel crisis of that year ; and, more 
generally, it in effect concedes the point that, even among 
well-run enterprises, very few are likely to remain on a 
steady keel for as long a period as three years. But Mr 
Butler has held fast—it is one of the few major points at 
which he has held fast—to his refusal to include 1950 
in the general standard period, so that the concession here 
does nothing to relieve those whose paper profits were 
inflated by rising prices in the pre-Korea half of that 
year (or, of course, to exempt the heavy stock-appreciation 
element in the rise in taxable profits subsequently). 


A series of amendments is introduced to ease the dis- 
proportionate pressure of this tax on growth upon those 
that were growing particularly fast during or after the 
base period. Most important of these changes, perhaps, 
is a reduction in the overriding maximum for EPL from 
18 per cent to 1§ per cent of total profits. But many 
companies may value more the reintroduction of the EPT 
principle of capital-employed, as an optional capital 
standard alternative to the anomalous basis of paid-up 
capital. The principle appears in the new guise of “ net 
assets,’ without the exclusion of “surplus” cash and 
investments that characterised EPT, with a better rate 
(8 per cent instead of 6 per cent), and with a novel 
formula for borrowed money. This formula also figures 
in a further gesture to developing businesses, and 
especially to those that in recent years have been seeking 
to minimise liability to profits tax by recourse to loan 
capital ; such finance now in effect ranks as new capital 
for the purpose of adjusting standard profits, by the 
addition of the interest rate actually paid, plus 4 per cent. 
For other new capital, and for profits ploughed back into 
the business, the rate allowed is to be 12 per cent, instead 


of the ro per cent first proposed.’ 


The adjustment for changes in capital, of course, works 
both ways ; and the resultant grievance of companies that 
have returned capital because of nationalisation has been 
met by introducing end-1951 as one of the base dates for 
the “net assets ” standard and as a new alternative date 
for the paid-up capital standard. Instead of suffering 
an abatement of the standard profits at the rate of 10 per 
cent on their returned capital, these companies can elect 
for a standard of 8 per cent on their net assets as now 
reduced. 
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Other amendments designed for special cases are those 
to relieve the rubber, tin and other businesses that 


suffered in Japanese-occupied territory; companies 


mainly trading through a permanent establishment 
overseas ; metal mines and oil wells generally ; producers 
of metals, oil and asbestos whose output is expanding, if 
the Treasury has certified that expansion of the com- 
modity in question is “in the national interest”; and 
investment companies, in respect of franked income. 


As always happens when an effort is made to avoid the 
worst anomalies and injustices of a complicated tax, and 
to legislate for special cases, these welcome changes have 
made the EPL even more intricate than before, and 
threaten a much enhanced burden upon the Inland 
Revenue. But in meeting one other grievance Mr Butler 
has also contrived to lighten the administrative weight by 
narrowing the area of the tax: the exemption limit ts 
raised from £2,000 to £5,000. This will exclude one- 
third of the small companies that seemed likely to be 
within reach of the tax, a segment of business that would 
have felt the disincentive effects with particular severity. 


The substantial fly in all this soothing ointment is that 
the amendments are costly in terms of revenue, and the 
Chancellor is determined that at least a substantial part 
of the loss shall be made good ; he seeks the counter- 
balance by raising the rate of profits tax on distributed 
profits from his budget proposal of 174 per cent to 225 
per cent, which, on the new basis of net computation, 
compares with an actual rate of 263 per cent last year. 
Estimates “ almost entirely speculative ” suggest that the 
yield of EPL will be reduced from the budget expecta- 
tion of £200 million in its first full year to {140-£150 


100-0 
100-0 (i.e. no EPL) 


Example | —- Standard Profits 
Chargeable Profits........... 
a) Full Distribution :-— 


Income tax....,..: Fis ices ca vias 47-5 
Undistributed profits tax ........ 2:5 
Distributed profits .............. 13-8 
(20°, of gross dividend of 68-9) 
Nok GIVINOS 2 i pciuics Se tyiaenye 36:2 
100-0 
Total tax payable, new basis...., 63-8 
Total tax payable, old basis ..... 61-1 
Total tax hitherto payable....... 66-25 
b) Nil Distribution :— 
Total tax payable, new basis..... 50-0 
Total tax payable, old basis ..... 50-0 
Total tax’ hitherto payable....... 52-75 
Example & — Standard Profits ........... 100-0 
Chargeable Profits.......... 200-0 
(a) Full Distribution :— 
ROU GR ois Sn is 85s ds ha On 95-0 
Undistributed profits tax ........ 5-0 
EPL (90% of 200 ..6.5..020..2. 30-0 
Distributed profits tax........... 19-3 
(20°, of gross dividend of 96-6) 
Diet: GEVAGIE is 5. bn en sis bes des 50-7 
200-0 
Total tax payable, new basis..... 149-3 = 74-6% 
Total tax payable, old basis ..... 145-5 = 72-75% 
Total tax hitherto payable... .: . «132+5 = 66-25% 
{b) Nil Distribution :— 
SCONE: SU Sy 5. os 6 05 oa R455 oe 95-0 
Undistributed profits tax ........ 5:0 
Lg SERS 2 SES OES Se apg P 30-0 
Total tax payable, new basis..... 130-0 = 65-0% 
Total tax ‘payable, old basis ..... 65-0°% 
Fetal tax hitherto payable....... 52-75% 
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million, and-that the cost of the reductions in profits tax 
from 1951-52 rates will be narrowed from £100 million 
to £68 million, so that the budget estimates of the effect 
in 1952-53 are weakened on balance by £18-£28 million. 

The, Chancellor has been at pains to emphasise thar 
the new changes thereby ease the burden of taxation on 
industry. But this figuring is not the only, or necessarily 
the right, criterion by which he should be judged. The 
burden of the two taxes taken together will be £70-{80 
million more than that of last year’s profits tax, and the 
effect of this week’s proposals will be to shift a proportion 
of the weight from a new tax for a short-run emergency 
on to an existing tax that, despite its viciousness. 
looks more permanent. Thus does the Chancellor, 
while reaffirming the “ moral basis” of EPL (and what 
a euphemism that is!), move still further from the 
original intent—which was to do no more than tax the 
“ fortuitous ” gains from rearmament while possibly even 
lightening the general burden simultaneously. There 
was never, at the early stages, any suggestion that a given 
additional sum had to be obtained from company taxa- 
tion ; and the Chancellor even now reiterates that EPL 
was not intended to be a revenue tax—though on this 
point, in particular, his several statements are full of 
contradictions, including the implication that he is not 
particularly concerned at the net £20 million or so now 
conceded. Since these taxes are very largely met from 
company savings in any case, there is a good economic 
argument for this unconcern ; but the Chancellor did not 
expound it, perhaps because, at an earlier stage, he had 
fallaciously cited the big prospective yield from EPL as 
a justification for accepting next year’s rise in the cost 
of his income tax concession to individuals, 


EFFECTS ON TOTAL TAX BURDEN 


Example 111 — Standard Profits .......... 100-0 
Chargeable Profits......... 300-0 
(a) Full Distribution -— 
INCOM ROK. i. 5 65s PERE ROSS 142-5 
Undistributed profits tax ........ 7°5 
EPL. (15% Ge OUR 6 cic es Seen 45-0 
Distributed profits tax........... 28-9 
(20% of gress dividend of 144-8) 
Net. dividend... 00 fs vis en's tenet 76-1 
500-0 
Total tax payable, new basis..... 223°9 = 74-6 
Total tax payable, old basis ..... 75+ 1' 
Total tax hitherto payable....... 66°25 
(b) Nil Distribution :— 
Tncome: OUK 8: init is ween pees 142: 
Undistributed profits tax ........ 7:5 
hs 3 i'n agen ois Rae eee eke 45-0 
Total tax payable, new basis... .. 195-0 = 65:0 
Total tax payable, old basis ..... 68-0 
Total tax hitherto payable....... 52°7 
Example 'V — Standard Profits........... 100-0 
Chargeable Profits ......... 150-0 
(a) Full Distribution :-— 
Income: tABis is so Sa iaws x 30s 71-25 
Undistributed profits tax ........ 3:75 
rag Be A kN emer re 15-0 
Xistributed profits tax........... 16-55 
(20% of 82-75) 
Net: GEO Ess 6 oxy onc bd e tes 43-45 
: 150°0 
Total tax payable, new basis..... = 7-0 
Total tax payable, old basis ..... 68-9" 
Total tax hitherto payable....... 66-25: 
(0) Nil Distribution :-— 
3: SOMME TIE 5 ss oan cd bs Sedicnes 71°25 
Undistributed profits tax ........ 3-75 
Phi ss hh Kens Se Coee eens 15-0 
Total tax payable, new basis..... 90-0 = 60-0", 
Total tax payable, old basis ...... 600%. 
Total tax hitherto payable....... 52°75"% 
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But there is more revealing argument still. The new 
changes—though they will ease the total EPL. burden on 
hard cases and will put many companies, apart from the 
small ones, beyond the reach of EPL altogether—do 
nothing to ease the vicious disincentive effects of the tax 
on those who pay it, since the basic rate of tax, which 
falls without any-abatement upon increments of profit, 
has been kept at 30 per cent. More significant still is 
the fact that, if all taxation of company profits is con- 
sidered—and this is the ultimate test—the marginal 
aggregate rate actually proves to have been raised by this 
week’s changes, except for companies whose profits have 


EFFEcTs OF CHOICE oF Base YEARS 











Average Average Average Average 
of as o as 
ipany Three Percentage of Two Percentage of 
Years Best Year | BeSt Years | Best Year 
i 
} i 

A 2. ee 96,275 86-5 104,579 94-0 
B woe | 226/668 76-9 J 87-6 
© cas. c ee 84,058 90-7 90,674 97-9 
D:.... cmon 345,258 81-5 422,132 99-6 
B.....- cece 45,543 97-1 46,910 99-9 
By... < nccae ee | 236,021 93-1 246,388 97°2 
Gi... <tc 158,193 81-4 5,209 95-3 
1,190,937 84-1 6 


| 1,352,792 | 98: 


been more than doubled since the standard period. A 
company that escapes EPL altogether will now pay away 
63.8 per cent of its total profits in tax, compared with 61.1 
per cent under the budget proposals, if it pays the maxi- 
mum dividend ; and it will be no better off than before 
even if it pays no dividend at all (in which case taxation 
will still take half its profits). In the worst case of all, 
that of a company whose profits, though higher than in 
the base period, have less than doubled, the proportion 


a 
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of the additional profit left after tax will be no more than 
14} per cent (compared with 15} per cent) if the residue 
is wholly distributed and 20 per cent (as before) if it is 
wholly, retained. The only beneficiaries, on this test, 
are companies whose-taxable profits have risen-so steeply 
as to-bring them within the relief afforded by the 15 per 
cemt overriding rate for EPL ; in these cases the propor- 
tion of the additional profit taken by tax will be 65 per 
cent (compared with 68 per cent) if nothing is distributed, 
but the gain will be a mere 0.4 per cent, to 74.7 per cent, 
if there 1s a full distribution. 


The pattern revealed is broadly similar, too, if the 
changes in the tax proportions of total profits are com- 
pared for companies at three other indicative points— 
where profits are the same as in the standard period, and 
where they are doubled or trebled. These comparisons 
are shown in the accompanying group of three examples, 
which revise the group presented in these columns on 
March 15th. The percentages in examples II and III are 
now identical, because the over-riding EPL maximum 
now operates at an earlier stage ; for this reason, a fourth 
example is added to show the effect where the increase 
in profits is 50 per cent. The fifth table, illustrating the 
considerable relief afforded by the new choice of base 
years, similarly revises the table given on April 5th. 

Two general conclusions tentatively emerge. First, 
the Chancellor has made a thoroughly bad tax a little less 
bad, by softening its grossest injustices. Secondly, he 
has put his countervailing charge at the point where, on 
a short view, ‘it may do least damage—on distributed 
profits. But he makes evey this a lever for bargaining 
with the trade unions, and thus: moves in yet another 
way into the barren habits of economic thought that 
characterised his predecessors. 


THE CHANGES SUMMARISED 


GENERAL ALLEVIATIONS 

1) The base years for calculating standard profits are to be 

any two instead of all three of the years 1947-49 (but see 

point 7 below). 

The ovétriding limit on the amount of EPL payable by 

any one company has been reduced from 18 to I5§ per cent 

of its total taxable _profits (but see point 9 below). 

(3) “ Capital employed” is reintroduced as the basis of a 
capital standard additional to that based on paid-up capital. 
Companies that choose this new standard in preference to 
the profits standard will be rated at 8 per cent on net 
assets, plus the prescribed allowances on capital raised or 
money borrowed or profits ploughed back since the base 
date for computation of net assets ; this, at the company’s 
option, may be either December 31st, 1946, or December 
3Ist, 1951. The basis for computation of net assets is 
broadly the same as under the old EPT except that invest- 
ments and surplus cash are not this time excluded from 
net assets and that borrowed money is treated more 
lavourably (see point 5 below). 

(4) The rates of allowances on new capital and on profits 
ploughed back are to be raised from 10 to 12 per cent. 

5) A company that has raised new money by way of loan 
since the standard period will be granted an addition to 
‘he profits for that period at the rate of 4 per cent on the 
money ; profits for the chargeable period will, as under 
the original plan and under EPT, be computed after 
deduction of the interest actually paid on the loan. A 
company whose liability is assessed otherwise than by 
reference to its profits in the standard period will have 
its profits standard increased by an amount equal to 4 per 
cent of the average amount of its borrowed money during 

_, the chargeable ing period. : 

\6) Companies with a standard profit of less than £5,000 will 
ae 


N 


ALLEVIATIONS FOR SPECIAL CASES 
(7) Companies whose main businesses were in territories occu- 
pied by the Japanese at any time between 1942 and 1945 
will be offered the additional option of 1949 and 1950, 
taken together, in the choice of standard years. 


(8) Companies carrying on the whole, or substantially the 
whole, of their trade through a permanent establishment 
overseas will be subject to an overriding rate for EPL of 
10 per gent of total profits, instead of the 18 per cent first 
proposed for all companies and the 15 per cent now pro- 
posed for all other companies. 


(9) Companies producing metals, oil and asbestos that have 
increased their output since the standard period will not 
be liable to EPL on the additional profits attributed to 
this increase in output—provided that the Treasury certi- 
fies that an expansion of the output of the commedity 
concerned is “in the national interest.” The EPL-free 
profit margin on this extra output will be computed by 
reference to the profit margin in the standard period. 


(10) For metal mines and oil wells in general, the additional 
allowances given to them (in consideration of the 
“ wasting ” nature of their assets) will be raised from 4 to 
6 per cent in the case of short-lived mines or wells and 
from 2 to 3 per cent-in the case of the longer-lived ones. 


(11) Companies owning 25 per cent or more ofthe capital of 
another businéss will be relieved from deuble taxation 
under EPL. Since investment trusts rarely own as much 
as 25 per cent of the capital of any one business, this will 
not meet their particular grievance—but the Chancellor 
has promised that he will table an amendment introducing 
the principle of franked investment income, for investment 


companies only, at the report stage of the bill. Insurance 
though 


compani they figured in the debates on this 


point, are not included, nor is the investment income of 
Md * : 


i 
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HEAP rubber is more than a domestic problem for 


Malaya; it can have serious Consequences for the 
sterling area’s dollar accounts. Rubber is the sterling 
area’s largest single dollar earner, and any sharp fall in its 
price, which is almost invariably caused by a reduction in 
American purchases, is accompanied by a corresponding 
fall in the dollar income of the sterling area. In the six 
years since the war rubber has earned $1,550 million, or 
just Over a quarter of the sterling area’s total dollar earn- 
ings from commodities. The annual totals have fluctuated 
quite significantly—from $141 million in 1946 to $283 
million in 1947 and down again to $143 million in 1949, 
only to recover sharply in 1950 to $273 million and still 
more sharply in 1951 to $464 million. Last year’s dollar 
income from rubber was inflated by the exceptionally 
high prices that ruled in the first quarter of the year_; the 
quantity of rubber sold to the United States and Canada 
over the whole year was in fact smaller than in 1950.-The 
trend in dollar earnings from rubber since the war is 
shown in Chart I ; it will be seen that Malaya contributes 
by far the largest share, with a smaller amount coming 
from Ceylon. The dollar earnings of other sterling area 
rubber producers are negligible. 


No other commodities earn so many dollars so steadily. 
The next largest dollar earners after rubber are wool and 
jute ; before the war tin was coupled with jute in second 
place, but it now ranks fourth or even fifth. Dollar earn- 
ings from wool exceeded those from rubber in 1946, but 
in that year rubber producfion was only just beginning 
CHART I—DOLLAR EARNINGS ‘© Tecover from the 

FROM STERLING AREA war, while part of 
RUBBER the large stocks of 

DOLLAR EARNINGS FROM STERLING] wool accumulated 
AREA RUBBER (million US dollars) during the war years 
__ MM Ceylon was being sold to the 
[r] Malaya ; United States. Last 





year wool earned 
$449 million or only 
$15 million less than 





rubber. In 1949, jute 
and jute manufac- 


200} tures became the 
largest dollar earner 
among commodities, 

100;- : 4 bringing in $1 million 
more than _ rubber, 








but that again was 
o Eb: exceptional. In the 
SOE FING O57 ONO 100 0 | six years: since the 
war, wool has earned $1,245 million or $300 million less 
than rubber, while jute and jute manufactures have 
earned $850 million or nearly $700 million less than 
rubber. Tin, which used to be an important source of 
doliars, earned only $325 million between 1946 and 
1951 and its annual earnings exceeded $100 million 
only in 1950. 

What contfibution to the sterling area’s dollar pool can 
be expected from rubber this year? The price has 
already fallen from 3s. $d. a lb at the beginning of this 
year to 2s. 1d. a lb, compared with an average for the 
whole of last year of 4s. 3d. Moreover, total purchases 
by the United States (including purchases for stock- 
piling) are expected to be at least 5 per cent smaller. 
The effect of these two factors together will probably 


The Problem of Rubber 
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cost the sterling area some $250 million, in which case 
rubber’s dollar earnings will be no more than $215 
million or its lowest total in any postwar year exept 
1946 and 1949. 
Dollar-earning capacity is only one side of the rubber 
problem. The other is its possible economic and political 
repercussions in Malaya. Rubber accounts for 66 per 
cent of the value of Malaya’s total exports, and its export 
tax, on a sliding scale based on more or less current prices, 
provides 46 per cent of the Malayan Government's 
revenue. A sharp fall in the price of rubber can, there- 
fore, have very disturbing effects in Malaya, just as the 
sharp rise in price had eighteen months ago. The present 
price of around 2s. a Ib is not disastrously low. It is true 
that many of the inefficient producers are being squeezed 
and smallholders are finding that their income is less than 
that of rubber tappers.. But efficient producers stil] have 
a margin, though this is a narrow one that could quite 
easily disappear if the price falls farther, unless labour 
costs can be reduced. In 1949, rubber was selling at 
under 1s. a Ib, and in comparison the present price seems 
dear. But producers have been receiving more than 2s. 
a lb for almost two years, and during this period wages 
have become geared to this higher level. Under existing 
agreements wages for rubber workers are related to the 





CHART II—RUBBER PRICES 
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price of rubber—and they account for between two-thirds 
and three quarters of the costs of production. The real 
test will come at the end of next month when the new 
wage negotiations, based on a lower price of rubber, start. 
But will the present price of rubber be maintained ? 


At its recent meeting in Ottawa, the Rubber S:udy 
Group forecast world production of natural rubber this 
year at 1,690,000 tons, or 190,000 tons less than in 195I. 
It put world consumption at 1,450,000 tons, represent- 
ing a decline of 45,000 tons on last year. Whereas the 
United States alone took some 300,000 tons for s!ock- 

iling in 1951, it has announced aa its initial programme 
been completed and that, although it will continue 

to stockpile, the rate of buying will be considerably 
reduced. On balance, then, there is likely to be a sui plus 
of 240,000 tons of natural rubber, of which may be 
absorbed into government iles.. The produc:ion 
of synthetic rubber is put by the group at approxim.:cly 
the same as last year—g10,000 to consumption 


"is expected to increase from 815,000 tons to 875,000 


ons. Although natural and synthetic rubber wil! be 
diowed to compete with one another in the American 
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market after June, the American Government itself has 
estimated that the consumption of natural rubber will 
increase by only 10,000 tons to 465,000 tons, whereas 
the use of synthetic rubber is expected to increase by 
30,000 tons to 790,000 tons. It evidently realises that 
the present low price of general purpose synthetic rubber 
(1s. 8d. a Ib) coupled with its injunction that at least 
450,000 tons of synthetic rubber must be used, will be 
adequate protection for its synthetic industry. Natural 
rubber will be able to compete only if producers are 
willing to sell at a loss. 


This year the surplus in the rubber market may not 
be too burdensome. But unless the United States alters 
its policy of protecting synthetic rubber or the production 
of natural rubber declines sharply, the rubber-producing 
countries of South East Asia may well be faced with a 
serious problem in 1953. The present American policy 
is, clearly, short-sighted. Politically, it is likely to create 
distress and unrest in a highly vulnerable and a strategic- 
ally important area. Economically, it may well contribute 
to a serious shortage of rubber in a few years’ time. In 
Chart III world consumption of natural and synthetic 
rubber has been plotted for each year since 1900. A 
logarithmic scale has been used to show the rate of in- 
crease. So far the consumption of rubber has more than 
doubled itself every decade, and many authorities main- 
tain that this long-term trend will continue. A simple 
projection suggests that world demand for rubber in 
1960 might be around 3,200,000 tons. Some American 
authorities have put it higher—at more than 4,000,000 
tons, if certain new uses of rubber are developed. Pro- 


CHART IIL—WORLD CONSUMPTION OF RUBBER 





vided that motor transport continues to expand with the 
increase in industrial activity and provided that tyres 
continue to be made of rubber this argument has some 
weight. If this forecast is correct, then in 1960 there 
is every likelihood of a shortage of rubber. 


_ The highest output of natural rubber ever achieved was 
in 1951, when the world total amounted to 1,775,000 
tons. The maximum capacity in America for producing 
synthetic rubber is put at 1,000,000 tons a year, though 
output has never yet exceeded the 820,000 tons a year 
reached in 1945. _ No new plants (except certain plants 
for producing special-purpose rubbers) have been built 
Or are contemplated. Canadian capacity is put at 80,000 
tons and West German capacity at 20,000 tons. The 
maximum output of synthetic rubber is, therefore, 
1,100,000 tons—which gives a theoretical total produc- 
tion of all rubber of 2,875,000 tons, or some 325,000 tons 
lower than the consumption that might be reached. 


This estimate of production, moreover, assumes that 
the output of aie rubber in 1960 will be at the level 
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reached last year. But production both in Malaya and 
in Indonesia has already begun to decline for a variety 
of reasons, one of which is the present low price. It 
is true that in the past two years of high prices little 
replanting has been done, because rubber was too valu- 
able ; it did not pay to cut down trees even if they yielded 
only a small amount of rubber. When rubber is being 
produced at a loss, on the other hand, the problem 
becomes one of financing the seven-year delay before the 
new trees come to maturity. Most of the Malayan trees 
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} 1952 | i i | 7952 
1950 | 1951 | Fore- | | 1950 | 1951 | Fore- 
i cast | |. cast* 
Malaya......... | 69 | 605 | 550} USA......... 476; 845 | 825 
Indonesia ...... 693 | 805 | 675 
GSS b ae | imp | 3e6-) Comedia... 58 62 79 
Viet - Nam and | 
Cambodia....| 48 | 52 | 60} Germany FR } 6 
Others ......... | 306 | 313} 300 | 
} ——$——— |} | a eens 
WE atk + 1,855 | 1,880 | 1690 | Torar..... | 835 | 908 | 910 
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1951 1952 Forecast 

| Natural Synthetic Natural Synthetic | 
| Rubber ubber* | Total Rubber | Robber | Total 

| 

i 7 ot i eee eee 

ae | aa | uso | 1,213 45 | 90 | 1,255 
Utd. Kingdom. | 234 4 238 210 4 | 214 
France ........ 7 9 126 124 13 | 137 
Germany F.R 82 4 86 88 12 1960 
Canada ....... 44 26 70 39 35 74 
Japan ........ 57 1 52 55 57 
Others. ....... 507 12 525 469 19 | 488 
TOTAL...... | 2,495 $15 | 2310 | 1450 | 875 | 2,325 


* Excluding Russian produced synthetic rubber. 
Source: Secretariat of the Rubber Study Group. 








are twenty to thirty years old. At the end of 1950, 
3,379,000 acres were under rubber in Malaya ; estates 
accounted for 1,977,000 acres and smallholders for 
1,402,000 acres. Only 590,000 acres were planted with 
high-yielding stock, and all of them were in the estates. 
The problem is to replant the smallholdings, particularly 
those of 3 to 10 acres each. Any solution will require 
some form of government financing and perhaps the 
setting up of co-operative ufiits. The same problem 
exists in Indonesia, though in not quite such an acute 
form. If replanting could be vigorously pursued now 
the higher-yielding trees would be coming to maturity 
around 1960. But governments are not likely to embark 
on such grandiose schemes unless they have confidence 
in the future of rubber: and the short-term trend of 
prices may sway them more than calculations about 1960. 


On these grounds a-prima facie case can be made out 
at least for studying the problem of rubber on an inter- 
national level. If a shortage is likely to develop in the next 
seven or eight years, now is the time to start thinking, 
and the setting up of a’special committee by the Rubber 
Study Group to examine whether a control scheme is 
necessary was perhaps opportune. But it is clear that 
from the standpoint both of the rubber producing 
countries and of the sterling area, the problem must be 
viewed as one of expanding output, not restricting it. It 
must embrace a programme for replanting, and it must 
be such as to attract the whole-hearted co-operation of the 
United States, which through its large stockpile of natural 
rubber and its large synthetic rubber industry controls 
the destiny of rubber producers. 
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Business Notes 


Malaise in the Markets 


The stock markets took a bad knock on Wednesday, 
with gilt-edged leading the way down ; this sickness con- 
tinued on Thursday, when War Loan 3 per cent, which had 
fallen by on Wednesday, dropped by another full point to 
74%. The new Kenya loan, in which dealings opened at $ 
discount on Wednesday, was down to a } discount by Thurs- 
day’s close, as was the recent Electricity loan. The immediate 
cause of the setback was a snowball of rymours, which 
started with stories of an imminent increase in Bank rate and 
then picked up some extraordinary embellishments on its 
way. Unless the authorities have in mind some dramatic 
démarche in exchange control policy, an early increase in 
Bank rate seems unlikely ; but that does not mean that the 
market’s reaction this week was a sign of false alarm. Since 
the Budget the sorry stream of fiscal surrenders by the 
Government has made it clear that monetary policy must 
now carry virtually the whole load of any plan for Britain’s 
rehabilitation—if the Government has still got one. And 
this has occurred at a time when the efficacy of monetary 
policy itself has been impaired by the increased need for 
Government borrowing on floating debt, as a result of 
seasonal budgetary influences, of the trend of the balance of 
payments and of the switch within official portfolios out of 
floating debt into the BEA loan and into the £20 million of 
new stock placed by the North of Scotland Hydro-Electricity 
Authority with the National Debt Commissioners. In these 
circumstances the authorities, at the very least, will have to 
keep a tight rein on their operations in the money market 
(it should be noted that some discount houses were again 
forced “ into the Bank” this week, though only for a small 
amount) and ought to allow a continuous release of stock 
from the “ departments ” to the market. The trade figures, 
inside EPU and out of it, are not such as to suggest that a 
flabby policy can be long maintained. 


The industrial market has reacted in sympathy with gilt- 
edged, and has shown no sign of being cheered either by the 
new concessions on the excess profits levy or by the profits 
statements issued by a long list of industrial giants this week 
(and discussed in the following note). The very successful 
Distillers’ issue opened at a premium of 64-7 per cent on 
Monday, but this had fallen back to §-5% at the end of the 
day ; by Thursday’s close the premium was only 3g. The 
Financial Times index of industrial ordinary shares, which 
had recovered slightly, to 109.9, just before the week-end, 
has fallen steadily since ; on Wednesday alone it fell by 1.1 
points to 108.1. 
. * * * 


The Giants Report 


This is the time of the year when the flow of annual 
reports from the giants of industry reaches full spate. The 
1951 experience and 1952 prospects of eight large com- 
panies that have published full or preliminary profits state- 
ments in the last week—ICI, Dunlop, Unilevers,” Shell, 
Royal Dutch, British Insulated, United Molasses and J. and 
P. Coats—are analysed in detail in Company Notes on 
pages 544 and 545. Last year the reports of most of these 
companies added fuel to the flames of a mounting boom in 
industrial share prices. This year their effect has been very 
different. It is true that all these companies (except possibly 
J. and P. Coats, whose statement is drawn up on a some- 
what different basis from last year) report an increase in 
profits ; and that five of them (the exceptions are Unilever, 
Dunlop and, again, J. and P. Coats) have also put up their 
dividends. But there the similarity with 1951 ends. 


The three industrial leviathans, ICI, Unilever and Dunlop, 


all seem to have enjoyed an increase in turnover last year, 
but all have also suffered a steep rise in costs ; the directors 
of Dunlop report explicitly that profit margins have fallen 
quite markedly, and the slowing down in the rate of expan- 
sion of both ICI’s and Unilever’s profits—despite probable 
stock appreciation—suggests a similar experience. United 
Molasses, Shell and Royal Dutch all had a very good year 
in 1951, but the chairman of United Molasses reports a 
sharp drop in sales at the beginning of 1952 and makes it 
plain that he believes that the price of molasses must come 
down. The directors of J. and P. Coats, as befits a thread 
manufacturer heavily dependent on supplies of Egyptian 
cotton, speak gloomily of probable stock losses in the 
coming year ; Coats, however, are in a better position than 
most companies in the cotton trade because of their strong 
accumulated reserves, to which they have added by heavier 
remittances from overseas subsidiaries in 1951. The most 
cheerful note in this symposium is struck in the report of 
British Insulated, a company that is still faced with a boom- 
ing overseas demand for its engineering products as well as 
with rearmament orders. This group’s expetts had to be 
restricted last year because defence orders impinged on a 
limited supply of raw materials and came up against the 
bottleneck of skilled labour—an excellent example of the 
root causes of Britain’s troubles last year, troubles that the 
downturn in consumer goods trades is now doing something, 
though not enough, to relieve. But British Insulated, in 
common with some of the other expanding giants, is faced 
by acute problems of capital provision and a shortage of 
liquid funds ; as with ICI, United Molasses and Shell, how- 
ever, its directors clearly look forward to an expanding invest- 
ment programme in spite of the Government’s capital cuts. 


* * * 


Getting Out of China 


British merchants and bankers in China have at last 
been compelled to accept the inevitable. Three years of 
Communist rule have convinced them that there is no place 
for them in the “people’s democracy.” As in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century, when China was a for- 
bidden land to the foreigner, there may be some limited 
scope for trade with China, but not for trade in China The 
physical withdrawal has been taking place for some time 
past. Its completion has, however, been hampered by 
restrictions placed by the Chinese authorities on the exit of 
foreign nationals, some of whom have been kept in China as 
guarantors for payment of taxes and other dues. The issue 
has now been made the subject of a Note from the British 
Government to the People’s Government in Pekin. This 
suggests that the requirements of Anglo-Chinese trade might 
be met by setting up a new form of organisation. Among 
the British-China merchants who took so prominent a part 
in pressing for the recognition of the Communist Govern- 
ment, hope evidently dies hard ; some of them still believe 
that by maintaining a small representative association they 
would be able to maintain direct contact with the appropriat¢ 
Chinese authorities and act as a permanent trade organisation. 


In a statement in Parliament this week, Mr Eden pointed 
out that British firms in China had faced ever-increasing 
difficulties and that many firms had been operating at a loss 
for some time past. Not only have the Chinese authoritics 
exacted arbitrary taxes; they have also compelled foreign 
firms to pay staff for which no work has been available. The 
valuable installations on the mainland have, therefore, lost 
all effective value. Mr Eden suggested that the immovable 
assets in China ing to British firms might objectively 
be assessed as worth £200 and 250 million. Some 
attempts have been made by the firms in question to lease of 
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cell] them, but in no instance have they been able to acquire 
more for their property than the sums swallowed up by their 
current expenditure. It is probable that by now most of the 
firms concerned have written these assets down to nothing 
and resigned themselves to the complete loss of their property. 
This is a sad end to a vital and constructive chapter in the 
history of British merchant adventuring. It may, however, 
be the end only of a chapter, not of a book. 


* * * 


First Effects of the Australian Cuts 


The April figures for United Kingdom exports are the 
first to reflect the import restrictions imposed by Australia 
last February. Exports to Australia fell to £18.5 million in 
April compared with a monthly average of {34.4 million in 
the first quarter of this year, the drop in vehicle and textile 
exports being particularly severe. This decline in April is 
not quite so serious as the figures suggest ; exports in the 
first quarter were inflated because Australian importers, fear- 
ing that restrictions would soon be imposed, made very heavy 
purchases about the end of 1951. Nevertheless, trade with 
Australia will worsen in the next few months, Exports in 
April were in fact only 17 per cent below the monthly 
average for the base period for the Australian import restric- 
tions (July, 1950-June, 1951); when the cuts come fully 
into operation the restrictions are likely to cut British exports 
far more sharply. 


Textile exports present a sOtry picture. Cotton goods 
exports at £13.7 million were £7} million below those of 
April, 1951, and wool manufactures at {10 million were little 
more than half those of a year ago. Exports of woollen 
goods have been declining for some months ; now it seems 
to be cotton’s turn. The long order books that for some 
months had kept cotton exports at a high level seem at last 
to be exhausted. On the other hand, the Australian 
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import restrictions do not appear. to have had much effect on 
total textile exports: shipments to other Commonwealth 
countries fell off equally sharply, and there was a particularly 
marked drop in exports of woollen goods to Canada, from 
£3 million in April, 1951, to £1 million last month. 
Fortunately there are still bright patches in the export 
story. Machinery exports showed the largest increase com- 
pared with April.a year ago; at £37} million, they were 
nearly £5 million higher. Exports of machinery to Australia, 
the largest market, increased from nearly £3 million to £4.3 
million over the same period. Vehicles are still the biggest 
single group of exports, but the rise this month compared 
with April last year was small compared with the rapid 
increases achieved during the last few months. At {£42} 
million, exports in April were £3 million above those of a 
year ago, but about £4 million below those of March, 1952. 
Export of cars and chassis to Australia were valued at .only 
£875,000 compared with 3,420,000 in or 
£1,560,000 in April, 1951. The Canadian market has also 
been showing disappointing results, but British car exports 
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to the United States show an encouraging rise, having 
reached £1 million compared with £820,000 in April, 1951, 
and about £660,000 in March this year. Among other 
groups the rise in exports of chemicals may be drawing 
to an end—Jast month they were about the same as a year 
ago. Pottery exports, although considerably bigger than last 
year, dropped from £74 million in March to £64 million in 
April, largely because of the fall in shipments to Canada. 

_ The increase in food imports was the chief reason for the 
ris¢ in total imports compared with April, 1951. More 


‘wheat and dairy produce were imported, but imports of 
beverages fell sharply, largely owing to a reduction in the. 


quantity of cocoa imported. Much larger supplies of oils and 
seeds and paper-making materials more than offset the 
decline in most other raw materials. Similarly, among manu- 
factures, the rise in value of imports of metal goods and 
machinery was greater than the fall in most other manu- 
factured goods. 


* * * 


Decision on Lamps 


The Government has accepted the need for almost as 
much change in the selling practices of the electric lamp 
industry as the Monopolies Commission proposed last 
November. Mr Sandys this. week expressed the agreement 
of the Government with eight of the nine recommendations 
of the Commission and with part of the ninth, and also with 
the conditions that the Commission laid down for the con- 
tinuance of common prices among the companies that make 
up the Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ Association. The 
recommendations approved were that ELMA members 
making lamp components should make most of these freely 
available to all purchasers on the same terms ; that certain 
companies controlled by ELMA should continue to compete 
as suppliers of cheap companies and not be used as “ fighting 
companies” against independent lamp makers ; that sales 
quotas in the Association, by which companies were fined if 
they sold more than an agreed share of all ELMA sales and 
compensated if they sold less, should be brought to an end ; 
that quantity and quality restrictions on lower-grade lamps 
should be abolished ; that payments to associations of dis- 
tributors should end, as should the enforcement of collective 
resale price maintenance by fines and a “ stop list.” The 
Government also agreed with a recommendation that exclu- 
sive dealing arrangements with wholesalers, retailers, and 
some users should be brought to an end, but reserved judg- 
ment about the payment of aggregated rebates based upon 
the quantities of lamps made by ELMA members bought 
during the year by the purchasers. The Government had 
in mind the possibility that the abolition of such rebates 
might adversely affect the smaller members of ELMA. 


This is not on the face of it an important exception, 
though as the Commission concluded, “ It is certainly a form 
of pecuniary pressure to buy exclusively from ELMA 
members,” and should logically be swept away with the 
remainder of exclusive dealing. What is more noteworthy is 
the form of the Government’s decision upon this report. 
Mr Sandys told the House that the Association had given 
him assurances that it was taking action to bring its arrange- 
ments into conformity with the Government’s conclusions. 
This is a different course from that chosen by the last 
Government which gave statutory effect to those of the 
Commission’s recommendations upon the manufacture of 
dental equipment that it wished to enforce. 


* * * 


Germany and the Debt Talks 


The German debt discussions reopened in Londen this 
week for what should be their decisive stage. The previous 
sessions of this international conference sorted out the factual 
material and cleared the ground for specific proposals from 
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the German side. But these have now run into a hitch. 
Although many weeks have been available for formulation of 
these proposals, it was learned soon after the opening session 
began last Monday that concrete offers could not yet be 
presented. The explanation given by Herr Abs, the leader of 
the German delegation, was that the German Federal 
Government was now engaged in intensive work in con- 
nection with the contractual agreement to replan the ‘occu- 
pation statute, and this made it inevitable that there should 
be some delay in presentifig definitive proposals for settle- 
ment of the external debt. This delay may be due to the still 
unresolved problem of Germany’s contribution to the Euro- 
pean Defence Community. No agreement has yet been 
reached on how this proposed contribution of DM10,200 
million a year should be shared between the Allied forces 
in Western Germany.and EDC. Until the provisions of the 
agreement are known, the impact of rearmament on the future 
shape of Germany’s external payments cannot be assessed. 


Preliminary reports from Bonn suggest, however, that 
when the first German proposals are tabled they may cause 
some dismay among the creditors. Inspired German com- 
ments, issued as their delegation was leaving for London, 
indicated that the Germans might ask for a §0 per cent 
reduction of the capital amount of the debts, cancellation of 
accumulated interest, an interest rate of 3 per cent, and amor- 
tisation of capital at the rate of about 2 per cent per annum 
to begin after a 3 to 4 year moratorium. These comments 
were accompanied by re-emphasis of the basic German argu- 
ment that any settlement must be attuned to German capacity 
to transfer the service of its debts abroad, and that this 
capacity has been gravely undermined by the separation of 
Eastern from Western Germany. The prospect for a satis- 
factory compromise on the question of the private debts may, 
however, have been improved by a recent statement of Mr 
Warren Lee Pierson, the United States chairman of the 
Tripartite Commission on German Debts. Mr Pierson 
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pointed out that the United States, British and French Goy- 
ernments were prepared drastically to reduce their claims on 
Germany in respect of postwar economic assistance, if Ger- 
many first paid its prewar private debts. If this indicates 4 
readiness to go beyond the generous offer made by the three 
western governments towards the end of 19§1, it could have 
a considerable bearing on the course of the negotiations that 
have now been resumed. 


* * * 


A Stronger Cup of Tea? 


The London tea market has hardened this week follow- 
ing the announcement that the increase in the tea ration 
to 24 oz. a week is to be brought forward by one month to 
July 13th. Prices of what are known as “ good liquoring ” 
teas have been some 2d. to 4d. a Ib higher than last weck. 
The prospect of smaller supplies next week, when the 
quantity offered in London will only be half this week’s 
amount, has, however, probably had something to do with 
this rise. In Ceylon prices have risen by a smaller margin. 


Tea rationing is not due to end until towards the close 
of the year and its timing is not likely to be affected by the 
earlier increase in the ration. By raising the ration to 2} oz. 
in July the Ministry of Food will have a longer period in 
which to study what is likely to happen to demand once 
price is undistorted by the subsidy. This is a wise move. 
The removal of the subsidy on June 1§th will mean a con- 
siderable adjustment to prices for different qualities and it is 
difficult to assess what effect this will have on total con- 
sumption. The trade, indeed, believes that the Ministry is 
being too cautious. Stocks are seasonally high ; at the middle 
of this month 146 million Ib of tea was held in bonded and 
provincial warehouses in this country, and about 25 million 
Ib was afloat. In the circumstances merchants felt that the 
ration could safely have been put up to 3 oz. a week in July. 
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This would. have been tantamount to removing all 


.strictions On most people’s ee iption, as it is estimated 
et average unrationed demand be between 2.75 oz 
and 3 oz a week. In fact, with freedom now in sight, 
merchants in this country are 
tion will ever again reach the prewar level of 2.9 oz a week. 
Long years of — encouraged a taste for weaker 
tea, the habit of ing “one for the pot” may have 
disappeared for good. 


* * * 


ICC’s Recipe for Conyertibility 

Freedom of current international payments from restric- 
ons and of international trade from discrimination have 
been causes for which the International Chamber of Com- 
merce has fought, with pertinacity. At its recent meeting in 
Paris the Council of the ICC returned to the charge, but 
did so with somewhat more detailed recommendations than 
is usual for a body that has always had to show careful regard 
for the susceptibilities of its multi-national membership. 
The ICC’s recommendations are based on the contention that 
“there is an intimate link between the strength of a currency 
and its free exchangeability. A currency that cannot be 
freely exchanged against other currencies is. never really 
strong, since what strength it has is a purely artificial one 
created by controls.” 

The ICC proceeds to particularise these generalities by 
adding that “no curfency can hope to continue for long as 
a key currency for large areas unless it is freely exchange- 
able.” Hence the immediate aim, “ notwithstanding existing 
difficulties,” should be convertibility. —The ways and means 
are set out in some detail. First, there is the full panoply 
of unexceptionable recommendations for domestic policies: 
hard money, a balanced budget, incentives to production, @ 
tax burden that will allow adequate scope for enterprise and 
investment. More specifically, the ICC suggests that 
arrangements should be made for granting convertibility 
loans to countries whose reserves are insufficient to bear the 
immediate impact of a free exchange. For this 
purpose, the articles of agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund might have to be changed and. its reserves 
strengthened ; a sub-committee of the ICC is looking into 
these problems. The responsibility of creditor countries are 
stressed—not for the first time in resolutions of the ICC ; 
the world would greatly benefit if the American members 
of the Chamber had a greater impact on the fiscal and tariff 
policy of their country. But the most significant of all the 
suggestions that emerge from the ICC statement is that 
“amongst the many adjustments that may have to be made 
(in the attainment of early convertibility)’ not the least 
important is that of the rates of exchange themselves ; and it 
may be found unavoidable, at least during a period of 
transition, to allow the exchanges to move freely without 
there being fixed parities established between them.” It is 
significant that so representative and authoritative an inter- 
national organisation should thus be publicly pandering that 
in the present circumstances the sacrifice of exchange 
ty might be a worthwhile price to pay for convertibility 
O Currencies. 

* + * 


Imp ort Prices Lower 


county: 


‘ys favour in April, but, in contrast to earlier months, 
the improvement last month came as a result of cheaper 


WnPorts: export prices remained at their March level. At 
eng ‘ast the falls that-have taken placéin the prices of 
imports 
anc ‘ter remaining steady at the December, 1951, level, 
import prices fell by one point in April. On the hand, 
have ended for the time being. 
engineering exports last month 


“crlaii commodities are bringing down the cost 


and 


the rise in export prices 
Higher prices for metal 


wondering whether consump- 


‘he terms of trade continued to move slowly in this - 
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were only just great enough to offset the drop in textile prices 
while the prices of other manufactured exports remained 
unchanged. 


_The prices. of imported raw materials, which had fallen 
slightly m March, dropped abruptly in April, and the decline 
more than offset the continued small rise in. the price of 
imports of food and manufactures. ‘This pattern of changing 
import prices follows closely that of wholesale prices revealed 
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by the Board of Trade index for April. The index for basic 
materials (June 30, 1949= 100) lost 4.6 points in April and 
reached 165, the lowest level since October, 1950. Textile 
prices fell steeply—raw jute dropped by no less than 53 
points to 186, and cotton by 7 points to 179. Hides and 
skins prices fell by nearly 9 points to 86—the lowest level 
since the index began. The prices for rubber, hardwood, 
vegetable oils, sulphur, woodpulp all showed significant 
falls. Among basic materials the only exceptions to this 
downward trend were crude oil and lubricants, white spirit 
and some metals—aluminium, copper and brass. 


* . * * 


Priceless Fuel Policies 


In the fuel and power industries today it is highly un- 
fashionable for anyone to be without his own fuel policy for 
Britain, and Viscount Ridley’s committee on this subject is 


- receiving, directly and indirectly, a deluge of professional and 


amateur advice. Up to the last few weeks most of the pro- 
nouncements*seem to have come from the solid fuel enthu- 
siasts, and electricity has received many an unkind stupe. 
But the joint deliberations of the British Electricity Authority - 


and the electrical equipment manufacturers would now seem 


to have borne fruit ; sp men of electricity, led into the 
field by Sir John HaCKing, deputy-chairman of BEA, are 
striking some doughty blows for their favourite fuel—and 
even for that abomination of Mr Lyle and Mr Nabarro, the 
electric fire. 


The technique of much of this argument is to take one’s 
opponent’s statistics of “thermal” or “coal economy” 
efficiency and turn them round to -prove the opposite of 
what he says.; and owing to the nature of such criteria this 


‘is not as difficult as it might sound. Sir John—briefed 
oe in part by that able chief of staff in this campaign, 


Humphreys of the General Electric Company—has 
recently performed such an operation uporr what have become 
the conventionally-accepted figures of “coal economy 
efficiency” for domestic heating appliances. Electricity, he 


‘said, was now produced from coal with an average thermal 
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efficiency of 22 per cent ; allowing for distribution losses and 
for coal consumed in transporting the coal from the pit to 
the power station, and use in a 100 per cent efficient domestic 
fire, its “ overall efficiency ” was 19 per cent. Gas he held 
to be produced with an efficiency of 47 per cent ; but count- 
ing the auxiliary power used in the gasworks, the heat con- 
tent of tar and by-products used in road-making, and the 
coal consumed in transport, this drops to about 38 per cent ; 
used through a 50 per cent efficient gas fire, the final 
effidiency is 19 per cent again. Coal in the-average open fire 
is burned with about 20 per cent thermal efficiency ; but after 
Sir John has calculated the coal used in transport and the 
losses through merchants’ yards with a remarkable certainty, 
the answer still comes out at 19 per cent. 


This fuelmanship would be exhilarating if its subject were 
not grim. Coal shortage in the next decade is going to 
become too bitterly serious for the brandishing of neatly- 
calculated pereentages one against the other. For there are 
many refinements yet to come—the virtues of convected or 
radiant heat, the concept of “ personal ” as against “ space ” 
heating, and the fact that the average domestic fire may not 
behave precisely as one in test conditions did at some time. 


* 


Only one aspect of the discussion, it may seem to the 
outsider, appears to escape these controversialists’ zest for 
figures, Prices and costs of the various forms~of fuel are 
seldom mentioned—except for vague suggestions that some- 
body else’s fuel is being sold too cheap. But one refreshing 
comment has recently been made by one spokesman of BEA: 

So many factors rightly enter into a consumer’s decision 
to employ a particular means of satisfying his [fuel] needs 
that even the price criterion isnot altogether decisive, but 
if prices.properly reflect costs, then in future, as in the past, 

the consumers’ freedom of choice between coal, coke, e 

and electricity will be the most practical and effective me 

of securing a proper economic balance in their use. 
Nobody, it would seem, could say much fairer than this. But 
is this the policy upon which BEA acts ? Electricity tariffs, 
at any rate in the past, have often seemed less to reflect 
costs than to. be a tangle of traditional rates often partly 
irrelevant to costs. The Area Boards, however, have recently 
begun to introduce a number of new standard tariffs that 
may more clearly follow BEA’s admirable precept. In the 
course of the next few weeks it is proposed to examine these 
new tariffs to see how “ properly” they do, in their spokes- 
man’s words, “ reflect costs.” 


* * * 


Freight Rates Slump Again 


A fall of 28.3 points brought the Chamber of Shipping 
index of tramp freight rates down to 109.4 in April (1948= 
100). For the first four months of this year the average 
has been 142, compared with 168.5 for the first four months 
of last year and 173.7 for the whole of 1951. The index has 
been declining steadily since last October, when it stood at 
190.4, but the fall suddenly steepened in March and April. 
The sudden drop in the demand™for trans-Atlantic coal 
shipments started the downward trend, which was accelerated 
by the decision of Britain and Australia to cut their import 
programmes. The Australian and Argentine markets are 
dead, there has been a falling off in South African coal 
exports and Mediterranean ore shippers have benefited from 
the lack of competitive chartering by Black Sea grain ship- 
pers. The withdrawal of American ships back to the reserve 
fleet has prevented an even more drastic decline, but this 
has been largely offset by increasing competition from the 
growing German and Japanese mefchant fleets. The 
Japanese, in particular, have been savagely cutting their 
rates in some trade in their anxiety to re-enter the lists. 


Here and there, rates have shown an improvement during 
the first half of May. Whereas 13s. od. per quarter was 
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taken for prompt loading of St Lawrence grain for Brits; 
or the Continent in. April, charterers are now rena 
to pay 158. for a prompt vessel. Rates for sugar and 
sulphur from the Gulf of Mexico have advanced slightly 
and even in the trans-Atlantic coal market vessels have been 
fixed at $8.50 per ton, compared with $7.50 earlier. Neithe 
dollar fixtures nor time charter fixtures are included in the 
Chamber of Shipping freight index, and although the British 
liner companies dre no longer in the market for ships on 
time charter at present, demand for ships on these terms 
has not declined markedly. Time charter rates are still ip 
the region of 28s. per tom per month for about six months’ 
trading, compared with about 12s. 6d. before the Korean 
war, while as much as 40s. has recently been paid for prompt 
voyages. 


* * * 


Manceuvres in Cotton 


Whenever the International Cotton Advisory Committee 
meets, one of its topics of discussion always seems to be the 
oct of introducing an international control scheme. 

¢ again the item is on the agenda for its eleventh session, 
taking place this week in Rome. But this time the topic is 
being more seriously studied. Last November the ICAC 
set up a special committee to examine various control 
schemes and this committee is submitting its report to this 
week’s meeting. The scheme that it apparently favours is a 
multilateral contract similar to the international wheat agree- 
ent, which was described on page 459 of The Economist 

t week. 


There is as yet no threat of a burdensome surplus of 
cotton. World production for the current season is put at 
34.5 million bales, and world consumption at about 30 
million bales. The stock carried over to the beginning of 
the season amounted to 11.2 million bales and by the end 
of the season it will have increased to 15.7 million bales. 
But in 1938 world stocks totalled 25 million bales. Even if 
world production of cotton continues to expand and con- 
sumption shows no recovery, it will be some time before 
stocks can be claimed to be excessive. 


Importing countries will clearly be against any scheme 
that attempts to make current cotton prices a set pattern for 
the next four or five years. Ever since the end of the war, 
they have been at the mercy of the producing countries. 
The United States has maintained relatively high “floor” 
prices, and Egypt has openly rigged its market with the help | 
of the government. The shortage of dollars has, untl 
recently, driven to fantastic heights the price of American- 
type cotton produced by countries willing to accept sterling. 
Until the exporting countries agree to let the price mechanism 
operate freely for at least a season, to allow a realistic pattern 
of prices to emerge, the question of an international agree- 
ment should be scotched. The only tenable grounds for 
such a scheme would be the willingness of the United States 
to accept a price range related to the prices of other com- 
modities freely traded in the world markets and not to is 
domestic support prices. 


The cotton-producing countries are clearly worried about 
the textile slump. The Alexandrian market has almost ceased 
to operate because the Egyptian Government tried to maif- 
tain ially high prices. Its latest move is to abolish the 
export tax on cotton for the rest of the season, and this 
has encouraged a modest increase in the volume of trading ; 
the tax will be restored on September 1st at 75 per cent of 
its present level. The Egyptian Government hopes that by 
this measure it will be saved the expensive necessity of taking 
over the stocks of cotton that have accumulated. It's 
clear from this manceuvre that the proposal to introduce @ 
international commodity scheme for cotton is no more than 

attempt by exporting countries to get the importers © 
help them to shoulder the financial burden of their ow 
: ead ere. ae 
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famous voyage of 

Argonauts was in fact a maraud- 

ing expedition directed against 

the unfortunate inhabitants of Colchis 
who extracted alluvial gold from the 
river sands by a process involving the 
use of sheepskins. Although gold was 
one of the earliest metals known to man, 
the amount produced by the whole of the 
ancient world would seem insignificant 
when compared with the present pro- 
duction of the Union of South Africa. 
Here the famous Witwatersrand gold- 
field alone has produced, in less than 
seventy years, nearly 470 million ounces 
of fine gold worth approximately 
£2,260,000,000, We can always provide full 
and up-to-date reports from our branches 
in the Union for business men who are 
interested in market conditions or com- 
mercial undertakings in the country. En- 
quiries are welcomed by our Intelligence 


_ Department at the address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


Head Office: 54 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 
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Wuire Harvest 





N many countries salt is still made by the simple process 
of running sea-water into large shallow ponds and allow- 
ing it to evaporate in the heat of the sun. The rate at which 
sea-water evaporates depends mainly on the amount of 
sunlight which it absorbs, but in normal circumstances 
much of the sun’s heat is lost by reflection from the surface 
and bottom of the pond. It has been found, however, that 
if certain dyestuffs are added to the water more sunlight is 
absorbed and the rate of evaporation can be increased 
without affecting the colour of the salt. 
An enquiry from a customer using a dyestuff for this pur- 
pose led L.C.I. to carry out a large number of tests, which 
ultimately resulted in the marketing of “ Solivap ” Green 
—a dye outstanding in both light-fastness and the power 
to absorb radiation, and thus the most satisfactory for 
speeding-up evaporation. Practical trials at the Osborne 
salt works of I.C.I. Australia and New Zealand Ltd. showed 
that the use of “ Solivap” Green in the final evapora- 
tion ponds increased the yield of salt 
by 20% and correspondingly decreased 
production costs. Today, “Solivap” 
Green is helping -to imcrease salt 
production in countries as far afield 
as Africa, Australia, Brazil and India. 
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~ "THE ORGANISATION OF 


HENRY GARDNER 
& CO. LTD. 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £1,800,000) 
is associated with 
The British Metal Corporation (Pakistan) Ltd. 
The Cyprus Co., Lid., Drew, Brown Lid. (Canada), 
Sandilands Buttery & Co. Lid. (Malaya), and C. Tennant Sons & Co.. 


of New York, as well as with the associates of The British Metal 
Corporation Lid., Australia, Canada, India and South A/rica. 


The Group provides manufac- throughout the world. Fxpert 
turers and producers of finished knowledge in distribution and 
articles and raw commodities salesmanship is available 
with an economical method of through the various units «f 


marketing their products the Group. 


2, METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL AYENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 
TELECRAMS : CABLES - TELEPHONE 


Nonfermet Telex London Nonfermet London MANsion House 4521 (1° lines 
Branches at BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER and CLASCOU 
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IT-BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADES : 
We take some pride in our long history but the business in “The Gateway to Secu rity 


which we are engaged is older than we are. 

Eastern banking began in the 12th century when the Knights 
Templar, protecting the lines of communication which sus- 
tained the Crusades, devised a mechanism for exchanging 
currencies and transferring goods between Western Europe 
and the Asian Continent. This primitive but highly efficient 
banking service made possible a rapid expansion of the trade 
between the Eastern and Western worlds—a traffic which has 
been fittingly described as the foundation of all commerce. 
Nowadays travellers along the Asian trade routes and 
merchants and manufacturers engaged in the Eastern trade 
entrust their banking transactions to The Chartered Bank of — 
India, Australia and China which maintains an extensive 





FOR THE INVESTOR 


Income Tax paid by' the Society 


EQUIVALENT TO £4-15-3 percent 
Subject to Income Tax at 9/6 in thet _ 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, £1-£6,000 accepted 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA CE 
Uncorporated by Royai Charier, 1853) 
ee Heaid Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 a SEAR eet 
est ) Branch: ‘Ss freet, vidon, 3.W. 
icone ears ey BUILDING SOCIETY 
ew ror gency: ve ay, New lor ~ P : 
Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of 223 227, REGENT ST.. LONDON. 












system of branches, under British management directed from 
London, throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and 
the Far East. 
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Refinery Output Soars 


Oil refineries in Britain last year produced nearly double 
the quantity of petroleum products that they had done in 
1os0, Figures issued by the Petroleum Information Bureau 
show that the total output was about 16,400,000 tons, com- 
pared with 9,200,000 tons in 1950 ; there were large increases 
in the production of motor and aviation spirit, from 1,500,000 
tons 10 2,900,000 tons, but the major expansion was in the 
output of fuel oils, from 3,800,000 tons to 7,600,000 tons. 
In total, therefore, the throughput of British refineries was 
almost as high as the cone of petroleum, products in 
the country, which reached about 16,900,000 tons in 1951. 





BririsH CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 














(in tons) 
Consumption ij Production 
in Britain i in Britain 
Product Bip Product 
| f 
1950 { 195) | 1950 |~—=s-_:«:1951 
Avis pirit....| 281,989 | 334,148 || Motor and aviation | 
Motor spirit (incl. Splits 4..c mc poss 1,477,955 | 2,932,181 
enzole) .. | 5,195,173 | 5,454,264'' Industrial spirits . . 3,401 | 3,239 
Indust. spirits (inel. j || White spirit....... 48,826} 51,641 
; benzole) . | 80,667 | 98,340 | Burning oil....... 147,619 | 226,594 
White it ... | 248,994 * 149,604 || Vaporising oi]..... 12,877 | 18,507 
Kerosene (incl avia- } || Gas/diesel oil ..... | 1,890 745 | 3,055,076 
tion turbine fuel, | i Pued Of. oc cai | 3,805,198 | 7,649,982 
burning oi] and || Refinery fuel con- | : 
‘ ng oil)... | 1,539,024 | 1,775,929|| sumption (ex own } 
Derv fue .... | 1,034,105 | 1,125,623'| production) ..... 539,542 | 852,863 
Gas sel and fuel }) Bitumen. ......... 636,085 | 746,227 
: || Paraffin wax, scale i 
ade :-— | | and slack wax... 15,563 | 15,117 
Gas/diesel oil... | 1,595,325 | 1,711,812 || Lubricating oil....| 427,288 | 412,154 
I O8 . sete 3,092,691 | 3,417,785 || Propane and butane | 23,736 19,337 
Re V con- || Miscellaneous pro-| 
ption..... 649,775 871,416} ducts and loss... | 254,917 456,107 
G otal inland | i | ' 
trade . sees | 5,337,791 | 6,001,013 | 
I g oils and i 
Sibos | 748,796 | 797,172) | 
} vax and/| i 
seal Sovak eee 49,750 | 
Butane and propane| 30,251 | 37,544) 
Bitumen. ......06s 621,281 745,647 
M VCOUS . 44. 215,525 318,874 
Tors i 
Air Propucts .. {15,276,771 |16,887,908 ° Totar.....,...-.- 9,283,752 16,430,025 


A 


Note. —Deliveries for bunkers for ships engaged in the foreign trade are not included. 


This represented an_imcrease of 10 per cent, though the 
increases varied between different products. The total inland 
trade in gas, diesel and fuel oils rose by 14 per cent to just 
over 6 million tons, about a third of the increase in tonnage 
being accounted for by higher consumption in the refineries 
themselves. Consumption of motor spirit, however, rose by 
only about § per cent to about 5,500,000 tons, and the 
expansion was smaller for spirit sold through garages than 
sold direct to users. This presumably reflects the high cost 
of motoring after the first round of tax increases last year, 
though after de-rationing there may have been some transfer 
of business from garages to direct purchase, through business 
cars drawing their petrol from works storage. 


* * * 


Topsy-Turvy Metals 


It has taken the Ministry of Materials a long time to 
learn the facts of trading. But it has apparently at last seen 
the errors of its ways in trying to make British manufacturers 
pay for its costly purchases last year. This week the Ministry 
announced a sharp reduction in the prite of zinc—the first 
for three years—when it cut its selling price by £24 to £166 
aton. It did not follow the American market, where the 
Price still stands at 194 cents a Ib (£156 a ton), but merely 
brought its prices more into line with the official American 
quotations. British manufacturers are still paying {10 a ton 
more than American manufacturers, though part of this is 
accounted for by transport and delivery costs, and some £30 
¢ ton more than the “free” price for zinc on continental 
markets. But the move is at any rate in the right direction. 
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The price of lead was reduced at the same time by £2 to 
£129 ; this is the seventh decline since September, 1951. 
Once again the reduction was not related to any further fall 
in the American market and the British price is now only {9 
a ton above prices there, but it is still some £25 a.ton above 
continental “ free” market prices. Lead supplies are ample, 
and now would seem to be time for the Minister of Materials 
to consider re-opening the London market—the New York 
futures market has been re-opened. At the beginning of this 
month the Minister said that the position would be reviewed 
at the end of June. 


The base metal market is going topsy-turvy because re- 
armament has increased the demand for copper more than 
that for zinc or lead. The free market price of copper is still 
around £325 a ton compared with the British price of £231 
a ton and the official American price of 27} cents a Ib (£220 
a ton). But the United States Government has relaxed its 
price limits on domestic copper products, so that foreign 
supplies of copper can be bought at higher prices. This will 
enable imports from Chile to be resumed, and the price paid 
will be above 273 cents a lb. The official American price, it 
is said, will remain unchanged; which presumably also 
means that the British purchase price for Rhodesian copper 
will also not be raised. 


* * * 


Films and Television 


In last week’s "White Paper on broadcasting policy the 
cinema industry was asked to prepare a detailed scheme for 
the use of television transmissions for public showing—upon 
which the Government reserved judgment, stating only that 


subject to adequate safeguards for the interests affected, the 
development in its proper sphere of television for public 
showing to paying audiences should not be impeded by a 
refusal to grant the necessary wireless licences. 


The three sides of the industry—exhibitors, renters and pro- 
ducers—are meeting next week to begin formulating such a 
scheme. But certain of the Government’s safeguards may 
prove more acceptable to one part of the cinema industry 
than to the others. 


The Government holds that no single branch of entertain- 
ment should receive an exclusive licence to use television 
to paying audiences ; that entertainment so televised should 
not be introduced into the home (except by arrangement with 
the BBC or other possible television services); and that 
arrangements for the televising of public spectacles that 
would deprive viewers either in the home or in the cinema 
of the chance to see them—i.e., exclusive television rights— 





Overseas Information 


To enable The Economist’s specialists to 
comment on events abroad a regular flow 
of information from our overseas corre- 
spondents and contacts is required. This 
information, and the judgments that are 
based on it, can be applied to commercial 
problems. Through The Economist 
Intelligence Unit regular reports, each 
designed to meet the requirements of a 
business or other organisation, can be 
commissioned. 

The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, St James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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should not be allowed. These points would presumably be 


acceptable (except perhaps to the promotors of some of these 


“ public spectacles,” who might prefer to have moré than one 
bidder for television rights). | But the white paper also 
suggests that the cinemas—subject again to safeguards— 
should be prepared to make films more readily available to 
the BBC. 

This is a proposal concerning which the cinema exhibitors 
remain adamant. Even old films, it was emphasised at the 
Cinema Exhibitors’ Association last week, are still capable 
of doing good cinema business on reissue ; and exhibitors 
will not accede to the BBC’s request for more old films and 
for “ prestige” British pictures that have exhausted their 
commefcial run. Yet filmed material offers a major oppor- 
tunity for the BBC or other television producers to reduce 
their production costs. Whether the exhibitors may make 
concessions in this regard as a point in bargaining remains 
to be seen ; but there seems in any case a strong possibility 
that British film producers will not ignore the chance of 
making special filmed material for television. Continental 
producers—and American, particularly since the compulsory 
“ divorcement ” of production from exhibition in the United 
States—are beginning to look to this market, and some British 
producers have already made films for the American ‘tele- 
vision networks. British production and exhibition are not 
so divorced ; where they are linked, the profitable end of the 
business—exhibition—may dictate the behaviour of its 
production departments towards television. 


are 


* * * 


Fire on the Rails 


The two-year-old controversy about fire precautions on 
the railways between Lieutenant Colonel Walker, the 
Ministry of Transport’s inspecting officer of railways, and 
the Railway Executive is brought to a head in Colonel 
Walker’s recently published report on a fire that broke out 
last July on the Leeds express from King’s Cross. As the 
result of a chain of small omissions the floor of a centre- 
corridor coach caught fire and four coaches were completely 
burnt out. Several passengers were injured in jumping 
through the windows on to the track 7 feet below. Among 
the factors contributing to the seriousness of the fire were 
a missing bar in the engine fire-box that allowed big 
cinders to escape; the absence of the usual asbestos 
packing around an air duct that allowed one of these 
cinders to lodge under the deal floor boards of the coach ; 
the lack of fire drill among the train crew ; the difficulty in 
finding communication cords to stop the train ; and the fact 
that the first of the fire extinguishers brought to play on the 
flames failed to work. But had certain basic safety measures 
been taken, this chain of events, disturbing reading as it is, 
need not necessarily have resulted in the terrifying con- 
flagration that took place. 


The coaches became a mass of flame because they were 
lined with leather-cloth dressed with a nitro-cellulose finish 
—one of the most inflammable materials that could have 
been used. Many of the 22 injured passengers were hurt 
escaping through the broken train windows because the 
single narrow door at the end of the coach was blocked by 
other passengers. In several of his earlier fire reports, 
Colonel Walker has both protested against the use of cellulose 
finishes and has pointed out that the two end doors that 
are the only exits provided on the modern “open” coach 
cannot safely handle in such an emergency the number of 
passengers likely to be travelling in those coaches. He adds 
some extremely caustic comments in the course of this 
latest report about the attitude of the Railway Executive to 
the whole question of fire risk and fire precautions, Cer- 
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tainly the Executive does not appear to have put forward any 
convincing argument against the incorporation of an addi. 
tional centre door in new “ open” coaches. After a serious 
fire two years ago, an inspection was begun of the finish in i} 
carriages and already £450,000 has been spent on replacing 
inflammable materials. But doubts about the effectiveness of 
this inspection are raised by Colonel Walker’s comments on 
yet another fire that occurred after the present report had 
been written. This other coach, which was burnt out, was a 
new one tested by the railway authorities “and had been 
passed as safe.” Yet its compartments were decorated with q 
material containing nitro-cellulose. 


On the average, 87 fires a year in passenger trains are being 
reported, excluding gangway fires ; on Wednesday a burning 
coach was taken off the Paddington-Fishguard express. In 
the past two years there have been three serious fires, causing 
five deaths and injuring 29 passengers. The strong language 
used by Colonel Walker may succeed in jolting the Executive 
out of its present views about what constitutes justifiable 
risks. , 


Shorter Notes 


The retail price of motor spirit, and the wholesale prices 
of a number of other petroleum products, rose this week. 
Motorists have now to pay 4s. 34d. gallon in the inner zones 
(within 15 miles of the main importing centres), 4s. 3id. a 
gallon in the outer zones (1§ to 40 miles away) and 4s. 4}d. 
a gallon in the general and other zones ; this price includes 
2s. 6d. a gallon duty. Wholesale prices and price differentials 
between zones were altered for motor spirit, derv fuel, 
vaporising oil and burning oil, gas oil and light fuel oil. 
Benzole for industrial purposes is not affected. The last 
increase in the price of petrol was on December 21st, when 
it rose by 7d. a gallon. 


* 


Although the Ministry of Fuel is still maintaining supplies 
of aviation spirit to British airline operators at the level of 
70 per cent of their April consumption, the growing shortage 
of spirit on the continent is making further reductions in 
services inevitable. Bfitish European Airways will probably 
have to cut its continental flights to half the normal scheduled 
services in a matter of days, because of the difficulties of 
re-fuelling on the return flight to England. By doubling up 
services, BEA has so far continued to carry the same number 
of passengers as before, but when schedules are cut by 50 
per cent this will no longer be possible and the company’s 
revenue will suffer accordingly. 


* 


The directors of Imperial Chemical Industries devote 4 
good deal of attention in their report to new research projects. 
Research on the mass culture of unicellular green algz is in 
progress but though high yields per acre have been obtained 
It is not yet clear whether the process can be made an 
economic one. A more immediately promising development 
is the erection of a small pilot plant for the production of 
titanium sponge at the rate of about 100 Ib a day ; so much 
interest has been taken by consumers in this strategically 
important metal that there has been a considerable demand 
for the small quantities of wrought metal already produced. 
Meanwhile development sales of Terylene have strengthened 
earlier impressions that there should be a market for this 
textile fibre capable of absorbing the output of the large- 
scale plant now being completed at Wilton ; the enthusiasm 
expressed in the report about the prospects for Terylene scem 
to be in some contrast with the directors’ lack-lustte 
comments about Ardil, which the company has found 
difficult to launch in the contracting market for textiles. 
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FACTS ABOUT AUSTRALIA 


Over 3,000,000. bales 


of wool exported yearly 


Australia is the world’s largest wool exporter 
nd is one of the chief primary producing 
countries of theeworld. Her secondary industries 
re growing in importance and are well repre- 
sented in her exports. The Bank of New South 
Wales welcomes enquiries about trade and 
business opportunities and the establishment of 


new enterprises in Australia and New Zealand. 


Ask your bankers to consult— 


BANK OF _- 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED (817 HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedie Street, E.C.2, 
and 47 Berkeley Squore, W.!. 


FIRST and LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK in the SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
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UNILEVER LIMITED 


AND 


UNILEVER N.V. 


The Boards of Unilever Limited and Unilever N.V. RE- 
SOLVED to-day to RECOMMEND to the Annual General 
Meetings of their respective Companies which will be held on 
23rd June, 1952, the following DECLARATIONS of FINAL 
DIVIDENDS on the Ordinary Capital in respect of the year 
1951 payable on the 4th July, 1952. These dividends, which are 


not payable on the new Ordinary Capital issued by the two ~ 


Companies in 1951, are :-— 

In the case of Unilever Limited a DIVIDEND of 8}°% actual 
(1/8.4d. per £1 of Stock) less income tax at 9/6d. in the £, making 
134% for the year ended 3ist December, 1951 (1950—134% 
for the year) PAYABLE to STOCKHOLDERS REGISTERED 
in the books of the Company on the 3ist MAY, 1952. 

In the case of Unilever N.V. a DIVIDEND of 74° actual 
(Fl. 75 per Share of Fl. 1,000) making 12% for the year ended 
3ist December, 1951 (4950—12% for the year) PAYABLE, less 
15% dividend tax, on PRESENTATION of the appropriate 
DIVIDEND COUPON, 

The total dividends are equivalent in value under the terms of 
the Equalisation Agreement at the rate of exchange of Fl. 10.64 
to £1 Sterling. : 

The combined trading profit on the Groups’ operations 
throughout the world before charging taxation on profits was 
£53,933,152 (1950 £52,181,298) after a reserve for 
replacement of fixed assets £5,115,037 (1950 £4,943,233). The 
combined consolidated net profit, after taxation of £31,209,664 
(1950 £28,459,366) was £18,837,651 (1950 £19,226,875). The 
net profit for 1951 is after setting aside reserves against stock 
values amounting to £3,000,000 (1950 £2,629,699). 

The results for the Groups separately were :— 

Consolidated Profit of 
Unilever Net Profit Parent Company 


Limited  £12,126,833 (£10,998,350) £5,969,144 (£5,853, 188) 


N.V. £6,710,818 ( £8,228,525) £3,657,385 (£3,799,776) 
The Reports and Accounts of both Companies will be issued 
on 29th May, 1952. 


21st May, 1952. 
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“Royal” Results - = - 


The “ Royal’s ” figures for 1951 


Record total premiums of 
Record Fire premiums’ - 
Record Accident premiums 
Record Marine premiums - 


Record New Life Sums Assured 


Underwriting Profits : 
(Fire, Accident, Marine) - 


show :— 


£46,520,858 
£20,023,505 
£18,545,687 

£4,080,410 
£10,663,180 


£2,023,823 


The measure of an Insurance Company’s successful trading i 


an index of is efficiency ; a reflection of its strength and 


its service to the public. 
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imperial Chemical Iindustries.—Raw 
material shortages put a brake on ICI’s pro- 
duction last year, but these shortages did not 
prevent the achievement of new records in 
output in almost all the company’s manu- 
facturing divisions. Output was severely 
restricted only in those plants using non- 
ferrous metals and sulphur—and even here 
it was possible to convert some sulphuric 
acid plants to the use of other raw materials. 
Despite this peak production, demand in 
many cases still outstripped supply. The 
group’s sales to customers increased by over 
19 per cent, from £220.8 million to £262.8 
million, but the increase in turnover both 
in volume and value was matched by an in- 
crease in costs. The cost of raw materials 
and outside services, reflecting higher prices 
as well as increased production, rose by 18 
per cent, from £134.9 to £159.2 million, and 
wages and salaries by 17 per cent, from £47 
to £55 million, though the labour force in- 
creased by only 5 per cent to 110,000 em- 
ployees. As the increases in costs began to 


Years to Dec. 31, 
tidated earnings -— 1950 1951 
j f 
Fatal sales 6 os5). 3 6heek i ass 220,800,000 262,800,000 
rx 48,400,000 57,900,000 


41,691,078 51,587,727 
44.510.384 54,660,232 
Depreciation 8,694,823 8,892,892 
Taxation odad'en et cue eae 12,455,692 16,557,129 
Net profit waseacteees 29,562,765 23,500,372 
Crdinary dividends .......... 3,860,581 4,135,092 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) . 12 13 
i 1,006.848 2,293,217 
5,000,000 . 5,000,000 
4,000,000 7,000,000 

96,339 420,600 


Trading profit 
Lotai income ... 


Retained by subsidiaries : 
Fixed assets replacement reserve 
Stock replacement reserve .... 
Added to carry forward. ...... 
valance sheet analysis :— 

depreciation . 


t assets.. 


Fixed assets, less 196,439,243 
Net curren sacks cia eee 
Sieths i, yk scekwe shkeee 59,935,802 

8,797,660 

5,822,811 
152,300,425 
60,558,139 


216,680,427 
57,034,107 
84,375,741 

5,860,472 
14,988,848 

166,897,008 

60,558,139 


| ordinar 


stock at 41s. 10}d. yields £6 4s. per cent. 


catch up with the expansion of sales, the 
rate of growth in profits began to slow down; 
last year group trading profits increased by 
nearly 24 per cent, from £41.7 to £51.6 
million, but this compares with an increase 
of nearly 65 per cent in 1950. 

Last year’s inflation also brought in its 
wake the familar problem of financing in- 
creased production at inflated prices. In 
1951 there was a staggering increase in the 
book value of stocks, from £59.9 million to 
nearly £84.4 million, and in debtors, from 
just under £35.8 million to £42.2 million ; 
such a growth in the value of working capital 
imposed an alarming drain on liquid resources, 
so that while cash balances fell, from £8.8 
million to just over £5.8 million, bank over- 
drafts increased from £5.8 million to nearly 
£15 million. The £20 million odd raised by 
the new ordinary share issue may not bring 
any notable relief, for at the end of last year 
the group was already committed to spend 
{25.7 million on capital projects as the first 
step towards the completion of its £78 million 
capital programme. ICI is having to push 
ahead with this programme at a time when 
costs continue to rise—about £2 million has 
already, for example, been added to its annual 
wage bill by the latest wage agreement—and 
when demand in overseas markets may taper 
off owing to the growth of competition, 
particularly from German industry. 


* 


Buniop Rubber.—The detail of Dunlop’s 
full report that should immediately catch the 
shareholder’s eye is the marked difference 
between the growth in profits and that in 
turnover. The group’s net balance from 
trading rose by only £300,000 to nearly £17.9 
million last year ; yet aggregate sales (includ- 
ing certain inter-group transactions) increased 
by £87 million to £284 million. The drag on 


Company Notes 


profits appears to be all the more startling 
because the increase in turnover was due to 
a “significant increase” in the volume of 
business, as well as to the higher prices 
ruling throughout the year. The ratio of 
profit to turnover before tax fell from 9.2 to 
6.5 per cent and after tax from 3.4 to 2.2 per 
cent. Such a fall must stem in part from a 
deliberate decision by the company to accept 
a lower margin of profit in the face of the 
steep rise in costs, particularly of raw 
materials. About one-half of the group’s 
profits came from the company’s overseas and 
export activities last year, and at the moment 
this proportion is almost certainly higher. 
The formidable obstacles that stand in the 
way of profit remittances from overseas sub- 
sidiaries to the parent company are reflected 
in some degree in the decline in dividends 
and revenue received from subsidiaries, from 
£2,617,214 to £1,977,656, and in the increase 
in retentions by subsidiaries, from £1,259,760 
to £1,732,295. 

The increase in the group’s inventories, 
from £40,015,731 to £61,246,077, bears testi- 
mony to the expansion of Dunlop’s business 
last year ; this increase has been due more 
to a rise in physical volume than to the rise 
in prices. To finance this heavy investment 
in working capital the group had further 
recourse—in keeping with its declared policy 
—to temporary borrowings ; bank qverdrafts 
were increased from £2,284,512 to £6,786,460 
and bills from £4,569,820 to £13,565,631, 
while cash balances were drawn down by 
about £3 million to £8.7 million. Dunlop has 
tackled the allied problem of replacing fixed 
assets by transferring £2,960,000 from general 
reserves to a special replacement reserve, 
and by the appropriation of £470,000 
from profits to this reserve. The directors 
draw attention to the link between taxation 
and replacement by showing a “net profit 


Years to Dec. 31, 
Consolidated earnings -— 1950 1951 
é é 
DOM vs askawiO cians needa bs 197,000,000 284,000,000 
ROMs POOR a's. ts ina anes 17,580,500 17,869,124 
Depreciation r ; spies 3,754,947 3,969,596 
Fixed assets replacement ..... as 470,000 
Taxation 8,691,890 8,915,898 
Nib SORE ccccansacubews 562 463 = 4607 A138 
Ordinary dividends ....... ; 1,180,958 .1,180,958 
Ordinary dividends {per cent) . 17} 173 
Retained by subsidiaries ..... 1,259,760 1,732,295 
Revenue reserves ..... 0.20.65 1,915,000 960,000 
Added to-carry forward ...... 19,397 1,879 
Cons. balance sheet analysis :—~ 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation.. 24,183,714 25,370,650 
Net current assets............ 40,025,778 43,829,608 
OME as re cu heh cued se yaee es 40,015,731 61,246,077 
Cash Sainis's SMe Rite Ok es 11,843,126 8,740,950 
anh Wiese sci ele ess 2,284,512 6,786,460 
AOMORI nso ote ee one 28,617,789 32,238,586 
Ordinary capital ............ 12,853,969 12,853,969 


£1 ordinary stock at 51s. 3d.xd vields £6 17s. per cent. 


available for disposal” after providing for 
depreciation, replacement and taxation. It 
is the decline in this surplus, from £5,062,863 
to £4,607,413, that shareholders must keep 
in mind in assessing dividend prospects ; it 
may decline even further—if only because of 
the incidence of EPL—in 1952. A main- 
tained dividend of 17} per cent this year 
would mean an even lower rate of return 
on the capital employed in the business than 
the rate of 5 per cent earned last year; 
shareholders may draw what comfort they can 
from the fact that this rate has not been 
allowed to fall below 4.5 per cent in the past 
five years—but then it has not risen above 
5.6 per cent. 
. 


Unilever.—As with Dunlop and ICI, the 
rate of expansion in  Unilever’s profits 
slowed down last year. The combined trad- 
ing profit of the Unilever and Unilever N.V. 
diarchy, after charging an unspecified amount 
ol pence and directors’ emoluments 
and after appropriating £5,115,037 (against 
£4,943,233) to a reserve for the scalecemsuat 
of fixed assets, rose by only about 3} per 
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cent, from £52,181,298 to £53,933,152. This 
very slight increase compares with the «4 Der 
cent increase achieved in 1950, when profits 
rose from £31.9 million to nearly £5? 


2 mil- 
lion. In these circumstances dividend wa 
merely been maintained, at 134 per cont for 
Unilever Ltd. (a dividend for wh the 
recently issued ordinary shares do no: : ink) 
and at 12 per cent for Unilever N.V ” 

The group provided £31,209,664 ring 
£28,459,366) for taxation, so that net >rofits 
have declined «from £19,226.27 to 
£18,837,651 ; within these totals the con- 
solidated net profit of Unilever Ltd. «sowed 
an increase, from £10,998 35 to 
£12,126,833, but that of Unilever NV. 
declined, from £8,228,525 to £6,710818 
Net profits have been struck after -ctting 
aside £3 million (against £2,629,699 stock 
reserves ; this: appropriation, together with 
that made for the replacement of fixed assets, 
is a commentary in itself on the disiorting 


influence of last year’s inflation on proti:s and 


on the balance sheet values of fixed and 
working capital, It is clear that the directors 
of the group have given priority to reinforc- 
ing the capital employed in the business, 
This is likely to remain their major concern 
in the current year,. and = sharcholders 
would therefore be unwise to look beyond 


the maintenance of a dividend of 135 per 
cent on the ordinary capital of £17,117,510, 
as increased by the recent issue of 3,423,502 
new {£1 shares at 30s. each. The vield on 
Unilever’s £1 ordinary shares, at the current 
price of 44s. 3d., is 6.1 per cent. 


* 


Shell and Royal Dutch.—The season of 
oil dividends has been sent off to a good 
start by the announcement that the Shell 
dividend for 1951 has been raised from 12} to 
15 per cent, tax free, while that of Royal 
Dutch has been raised from 12 to 13 per cent. 
In addition, the directors of Roya! Dutch 


a stock dividend of 2 per cent. The 
10,902,939 mew shares that Shell recently 
announced it is to create by a bonus issue 
(by a capitalisation of part of the share pre- 
mium account) do not rank for the latest pay- 
ment, but, even though the increase of 2) per 
cent on the dividend is described as 4 
“ bonus,” it seems reasonable to believe that 
the 15 per cent tax-free dividend will be paid 
on the revised capital of £54,514,696 next 
year. The intention of Shell’s directors 
appears to be to bring equity dividends up to 
the level prevailing before the war, so long 4s 
dividend increases do not conflict wiih the 
reinvestment of a substantial propor'.on of 
earnings in the expanding business of the 
operating companies. 

The latest increases in dividends were made 
possible by the remarkable expansion it 
profits last year. In 1951 the net income 
of the Shell-Royal Dutch group rose from 
£50,994,529 to £66,216,204. These profits 
are struck after deducting miscellaneous and 
exploration charges, taxation and deprecia- 
tion ; the latter provision has been supple- 
mented by an additional appropria!.on of 
£22,053,608 (against £7,059,696) by <crtain 
companies in the group towards the ‘¢place- 
ment of assets. Out of this net income, div 
dends of £19,057,327 (against £16,283.382 in 
1950) have been paid or will be paid to the 
two parent companies, Shell Transpor' and 
Royal Dutch ; somewhat cryptically tlc 
liminary announcement adds tha: “Ie 
balance has been retained in the bus.ness. 
As a result of these dividends Shell's ow 
net revenue has i by £960,652 (to 
£7,399,129). Its own dividend distrioution, 
however, has increased by rather more than 

1 million, so that the appropriation of 

500,000—as in 1950—to a general reserve 
has meant a small draft on the carry forward; 
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che Later has been reduced from £2,748,027 


‘o / 2,683,309. At the current price .of 
o4: 4id, Shell’s £1@ordinary stock units 
yield just over 6 per cent; the Royal Dutch 
rk) jo stock units, ignoring the proposed 
pital distribution, yield 4.4 per cent at a 
nce ol 28. 


™S © et< 
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Brit'sh Insulated Callender’s.—Ahthough 
the Botish Insulated’ group ‘was able to in- 
crease .ts volume of production by about 5 


per cent last year, it found it impossible to 
keep pace with the demands for its products. 
Shortaces of steel held up production in the 


rower cables division, while the rationing of 
copper forced the company to make use of 
substiture metals im its wire mills; in the 
engineering divis@m, the greatest drag on 
producton was the shortege of skilled en- 


gineering labour. There was no sign of a 
contracting overseas market for the com- 
pany’s products last year but the shortages 
of stce! and copper-led to a slight fall in the 
group's direct experts (valued at just under 
{17 million). ‘This fall seems to have been 
largely due to the group’s defence orders. 
The year’s increases in production and 
prices are reflected im the advance in trad- 
mg profits, from £6,130,642 to £7,966,464— 
but they are also reflected in an evident 
strain on liquid resources. Higher prices 
and increased production have led to a rise 


in the book value of stocks and work in pro- 
gress from £16,222,960 to £22,269,037 and 
mn debtors from £16,070,488 to £18,488,543, 
so that a cash balance of £1,516,778 has been 
turned into a bank overdraft of £1,997,377. 
The {3,340,000 raised by the recent success- 
ful e of ordinary shares should help to 
relieve this strain. Inflation distorts the book 
value of fixed as well as of current assets and 
the chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, informs 
shareholders that the fixed assets owned by 
the parent company, which have a net book 
value of £4.8 million, would cost over £20 
million to replace, 

Towards the end of last year the shortage 
of materials became less acute. The volume 
of production in the last quarter of the year 
was 15 per cent higher than in the same 
quarter in 1950, while sales in the first 
quarter of the current year, following “ the 
receipt of certain badly wanted materials 
towards the end of 1951,” showed a marked 

ement over those achieved in the first 
guarter of 195]. Although the reinforce- 
ment of the group’s réserves remains an 
| | feature of the directors’ policy, the 
cirectors feel that the “ distribution “for any 
year can now be determined more and more 
onship to the profit earned for the year 

‘n quesuon.” “This encouraging statement on 
nvicend policy suggests that a dividend of 
per cent on the mereased capital is the 
t equity shareholders can expect this 
y profits ate well maintained—as, on 
present evidence, they should be. At the 
‘urrent price Of 30s. the £1 ordinary shares 

per cent. 


* 


ao ‘ed Molasses.—The record rise in 
ric’ Molasses’s profits in 1951, from 
A°0 mibon to £8 million, was due to the 
en “reight rates that then prevailed and 


to 1 ‘rong demand for molasses that was 


maintcined right up to the last quarter of 
‘ve year, Since them demand has fallen 
“arp'y, as the abnormally high price of 


cs has encouraged distillers to make 
veo: such substitute materials as synthetic 
sat In the chairman’s opinion there is 
Sniv one effective answer to this threat; 
stihtion — the ee of molasses sub- 
‘“nUaLY——DuUt as yet wh 
Control the bulk of the Seldre tana able 


st c 


suplus do not seem to share his opinion. As 
trade has in Sir Michael Kielberg’s words, 


as swung in the last eighteen months 
from a state of “ acute marc a state of 
“Suncance and rapidly growing stocks.” The 


~~ 


reflect the di 


company itself has therefore experienced a 
sharp fall in its own deliveries to distillers in 


“recent months, while its stocks of molasses 


have continued to mount. Fortunately, Sir 
Michael assures shareholders that the stocks 
of molasses held at the end of the year, with a 
book value of £3,061,401 (against £1,542,666), 
were “ valued at prices so low that they should 
effectually cushion the impact of even a very 
steep decline later in the year.” 

In these circumstances and in view of the 
recent decline in shipping freight rates, it is 
not surprising that the group has experienced 
a serious fall in turnover since the beginning 
of the year. Nevertheless, profits earned in 


Years to Dec. 31, 


Consolidated earnings :— 1950 1951 
£ £ 

Trading profit ........5..see:. 3,592,941 8,041,195 
pi eee ry ore 3,855,090 8,245,085 
RA ASE eager 1,203,358 1,577,128 
WOE Ks ixeis cds ecseeee tes 1,382,256 4,086,628 
PE EVO wbined bai ua 0 tnkbae che 1,173,052 2,452,650 
Ordinary dividends ............ 459,308 610,781 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)* .. 14-60 19-84 
General reserve .....554.)-ss0- 205,000 1,010,000 
Added to group carry forward... 414,994 139,525 

Cons, balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 7,864,326 8,171,631 
Net current assets ~.........40. 5,437,151 9,300,673 
ic ib vk) oi 584k cee ickes 2,112,432 3,768,219 
Co WAS 75 cds hcl on ceaUcdeee 436,807 8,073,293 
NON. 3 Ss Va oie coc cilesekb aa 10,514,745 9,137,113 
Ordinary capital .............. 954,500 


* Equivalent gross rates on ordinary capital of £5,863,500 
10s. ordinary stock at 30s. 3d.xd yields £6 11s. per cent. 


the first three months of the current year 
still exceed profits earned in the same period 
of 1951, and Sir Michael is confident that 
earnings in 1952 will prove to be entirely 
satisfactory, compared with any year’s profits 
except those in 1951. The group, therefore, 
still intends to add to its fleet ; four tankers 
and four cargo vessels, which together will 
cost about £6 million, are now on order. 
The end of the profit boom may not neces- 
sarily mean the end of the increases in equity 
distribution, but ordinary shareholders must 
bear in mind that the Segnt will have an 
unfavourable EPL standar 


J. and P. Coats.—There is a sting in the 
tail of the preliminary statement made by 
J. and P. Coats for the year to December 
31st last. The directors add the unpleasant 
rider that substantial falls in raw material 
prices since the turn of the year may “ neces- 
sitate an appreciable writing down in the 
1952 accounts.” The serious call that this 
could make on profits can be gauged by the 
fall of between a quarter and a third in the 
price of long stapled Egyptian cottons since 
the end of 1951. It is in Egyptian cottons 
that Coats, as thread manufacturers, are par- 
ticularly interested. The recession in the 
textile trade has been too recent to find full 
reflection in the 1951 accounts, where profits 
before tax are shown to have fallen only 
slightly, from £12,779,717 to £12,033,180. 
The significance of this change has, however, 
been somewhat obscured by the fact that 
profits have been struck after certain unspeci- 
fied charges; in addition, 1950 profits 
were inflated by windfall exchange gains of 
£2.8 million. The directors have lived up to 
their reputation for conservatism in dividend 
distribution . by again maintaining the 
ordinary dividend at 12} per cent; there is 
more justification for such caution now than 
perhaps existed in previous years, for net 
profits have fallen, from £9,217,376 to 
£6,529,820. 

The parent company was apparently able 
to speed up the flow of remittances from 
overseas subsidiaries last year. Retentions 
by subsidiaries fell from {6,394,488 to 
£1,871,762 ; this incidentally, has led to a 
further charge for British taxation. The 

i of the parent ny’s 

large reserves that has followed from 

this greater flow of remittances from abroad 
is clearly welcome in these anxious times for 
the textile industry. Nevertheless the yield 


of 5.9 per cent on the £1 ordinary shares at 


the current of 42s. 6d. may not. fully 


ties in store. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 


a ae Toe 
a. | Price, | Yield, | Yield, 

{ y ay 21,) Ma 21 M 21, 
Guaranteed Stecks | 1952 | 1952 pa | Mag 








‘ ifs adits 
War Bonds 23%...| 995 995 ‘ Se , 7 é 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 '1 9 0)219 9 
War Bonds 25%...| 988 | 988 | ... san toe 
—— 1, 1952-54 } 12 1 6&{3 8.5 
achequer Stk.23%| 97% | 97412 110)3 5 9 
och ts i855 é & 
funding 12% 99) | 993/117 1/2134 6 
Nov. 14, Pe. 
Serial Funding 14°%| 88% 98% | 11710'214 10 
turin od i 
ial Funding... .. 6H 124913 110 
Nov. 14, 1954 | 
War Bonds 24%...| 97% | 968 | 213 614 0 % 
Ang. 15, 1954-56 12 ©1013 6 72 
Punding 23% ...... Re} a Pee Pe ae 
_ June 15, 1952-57 /11810/3 5 OF 
Nat. Defence 3%...| 99h | 98§ | 210 1/4 3 like 
July 15, 1954-58 (118° 2/)3 8 107 
War Loan 3%.....| 98 | 978 | 2 6 4) 316 26 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 1218 6'3 710) 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 91§ 903 (41611'6 9 lle 
_ Aug. 15, 1955-65 '2 8 81319 8 
Funding 24%...... 924 | 92 [318 8/5 4 be 
pAbtil 15, 1956-61 watt 12 911/335 6F 
unding 3°%....... 444/;516 Se 
April 15, 1959-69 | | 214 9/4 6 71 
aug tees | | Loi tis 6 3 
Co... 963 1213 7| 412 lve 
May 1, 1960-90 12 5 314 4 6 
Savings 3%.| 845 8} (318 6/5 de 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 1214 6) 4 6 0! 
Savings Bonds 23%| 83) | 82 |3 2 3/4 8 le 
May I, 1964-67 1215 714 2 3 
Victory Bonds 4%.| 99 os |2 5 314 4 5s 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 825 $lj |3 6 4/419 Se 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 }213 0/4 511 
Consols 4% ....... 88} 8? (2 8 8/413 3/ 
Conversion 34% ...| 78% | 764 |2 8 O|41 &f 
Treasury Stk. 24%.| 58 564 | 2 6 514 8 & 
(after Apr. 1, 1975) 
ee Stk. ee 68 665 |2 7 6 i 410 9 
ter Apr. 5, 1966) 
Treasury Stic. 34%.| 874° | 864° | 211 7/4 7 lle 
June 15, 1977-80 210 4)4 6 9 
soem | ™ | TS Sg 
War Loan 3}%.-... LS 4°12 8 61412 4f 
Consols 2% ...... 58 25 614 6 & 
Brit. Elect.3% Gtd..| 83 823 | 3 0 213412 Te 
April 1, 1968-73 214 2/4 6 8! 
Brit. Elect.3% Gtd..} 82 814 | 21410;4 7 &e 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 1212 614 5 6) 
a a 98% | 98) | x 6 . ‘ : ae 
t. 26, 1974-79 
Beit lect 34°C. 88 8% | 21010) 4 7 2 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 [2 9 8/4 6 OF 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| TB) | Tk | 218 4) 413 3¢ 
July 1, 1978-88 212 6/47 2 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 82 | 82 | 212 5/4 7- 3e 
April 1, 1968-73 (210 914 5 9I 
Brit. Gas Gtd. i 76% % | : e : i + - 
May 1, 1990-95 i ' 
pea cece aa) My Oe eS oes 
Brit’ Iron'& Steel..| 878 | 87 ]210 9|4 7 106 
34%, 1979-81 | 1210 014 7 I 


(@) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (J) To latest date. 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * Ex dividend. 


Last Two Ordinary | Price, | Price, | 


Yield, 








a} 10 d'imp. Chem. {1.| 40/74.| 41/10}) 
134a} 1845 |Imp. Tobacco £1) 82/6 | 62/6 | 
10 b Lanes. Cotton {1) 33/9 | 33/14 | 


Dividends | May 14, May 21, May 21, 
a Stocks 3 } | re 
@ ® 2 | (ds 
et al if a d. 
$ aj 4 bAnglo-Am.10)-.| 6% | 6% 1417 6 
5 a) 25 b\Anglo-Iran {1..| 5 § | 5 6 8 
Ifa} 124d Assoc, Elec. {1-| 71/0 | 70/6 | 513 6 
Tja| 20 biAssoc. P.Cem.{1) 98/9 | 98/9 | 511 5 
#5 aj 117}0/Bass {1 .......|125/-  (125/- | 617 0 
4 ¢| 10 a Boots 5/-...... } 19/6 | 19/3 |5 3114 
9c 1 a@Br. Celanese 10/- 23/- | 23/- | 318 
exe | «ee (Br. Motor Cp. 5/-| 28/3 28/9 5 
8 a| 12 }.Br. Oxygen £1...) 74/- | 73/6 5 8 
5a  7poCoats{1....... | 45/- | 42/6 | 519 
64} 5 a\Courtaulds {1../ 35/- | 33/6 | 6 14 
224} 74a Distillers 4/- ...| 17/10}| 17/3 | 5 4 
IThc| i%e/Dunlop {1..... | §2/6* | 51/3* | 6 
ce; IS ciFord£l....... | 46/6 |} 46/6 | 6 
¢| TgalGen, Elect. £1..} 78/6 | 78/6 | 5 
Ta} 17 b\Guinness £1....| 59/44 | 59/44 | 5 
a} 5§d/Hawker Sid. {1.| 34/6 | 34/3 | ? 
7 
5 a} 9 
Ta} 10 d'Lon. Brick {1..| 58/9 | 57/6 | 6 
15 @| 65 b Marks&Sp.A5/-| 76/3 | 76/9 | 5 
8 a| 10g. & O. Def. {1.) 47/6 | 46/- | & 
17}6| Tha P. Johnson 10/-.| 36/- | 4/- | 7 
$5 ai 110 biShell” Stk. £1.) 96/3 | 94/4} | 6 


5 12}6) =13}a\Tube Invst. f1:151/10 ¢ 51/104") 4 


5S a| 15 dT. & Newall {1:} 85/7) | 85/- | 4 

5 «@ 845 Unilever fi....1 46/- | 4/3 | 6 

10 ¢| 12}c\Union Castle £1) 42/6" | 42/6* | 5 

50 ci 0 ¢U.SuaBetong{1) 37/6 | 36/3 27 It 
2ja| 10 d\Vickers {1..... 42/- | 42/- {519 1 
15 a} 27jb/Woolworth 5/- .| 40/6 | 40/6 | 5 411 








(a) Interim. (0) Final. (c) Div. whole year. (d) Yield 
basis 20% after capital bonus. (f) Yield basis 162%. 
¥ Yield basis 16%. (4) Yield basis 12}%. * Ex dividend. 

Free of tax. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended May 17, 1952, total 
ordinary revenue was /68,461,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of {£77,405,000 and 


issues to sinking funds £250,000. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fundAllocations of £3,541,000 
the deficit accrued since April l, 1952, was 
{60,077,000 compared with a surplus of | 
432,320,000 for the corresponding period of | 


the previous year 
z 


| 
| 
| 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE | 


AND EXPENDITURE 


' April Apri! 1] Week | Week 
‘Sti- 1 1951 | 1952 {ended | ended 
a to to | May | May 
May 19,\May 17] 19, | 17, 
1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 





Receipts into the 
Exchequer: 
(i thousand) .« 



















income Tax 1804225] 124,163, 157,265 8,932) 14,814 
, tax 123,000] 15,500; 14,00@ 1,300; 1,800 
Estate, etc., Duties 175,000} 27,600) 20,0 4,200 3,300 
Stamps 57 50 8,600; 7,100) 1,100) 1,100 
Profits Tax & EPT 452,000) 34,400; 35,60 3,300; 5,000 
Excess Profits Levy 5,00) iia Fae one A ola 
Special Contribu- } ; 

tion and other) > 2,00 70} 50 


Inland Revenue 





18,902 26,064 


15,122 21,498 
12,200) 17,770 





210, 733) 234,3 


130, 251 135, $61 
121,200) 109,98 


Total Inland Rev. |261872 














772,00 





Total Customs and 
Excise 


251,451) 245,845) 27,322 39,268 














Motor Duties.....} 64,15 ’ ! 3 ink 187 
pl's from Tradg 12,000 bigs “la shit sad 
P.O. (Net Receipts) i 1,800} 2,700 

Broadcast Licences; 15,0 0 a salle 
Sundry Loans. 26,006 267) wea ee 
Miscell. {incl, Sur- | 

plus War Stores 


fotal Ord, Rev.. , 466131 
Se_r-BaLaNncinG —-— = os 
Post Office. ...... 
Income Tax on 

E.P.T. Refunds 





ital 4875516 


1¢ Exchequer 
to meet payments 
£ thousand 






















KD. EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man, of Nat 
Debt... .+«. | §75,00 
Payments to N 
freland........| 40,006 
Other Cons. Funds; 10,00€ 


} 
1,625, 11,205 


Tot ME sis a ek bas 625, 00¢ 
ipply Services .. |2 





1,631) 11,205 
58,200 66,200 
59,831 77,405 

200 250 


lotal Ord: Expd. }423056 


Sinking Funds ... 





Total (excl. Self- 
Bal.. Expd.).... 423056 60,031 77,655 
SELF-BALANCING | 
Post Office es 
Income Tax on 
E.P.T, Refunds 4,90 


2,200; 2,800 
147 126 





After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£91,758 to £3,339,431 the other operations 
for the week increased the National Debt 
by £23,927,916 to £25,675 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) 
Nil 


NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 
Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950 ,... 750 


RPT TORO 55 vecc scab cure ated. Séeuwlans 155 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, ¢. 3/2) ............ 5 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(2)........ 8,900 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21...... 500 
Miscell. Financial Provs. Act, 1946, s. 2(1) :~ 
War Damage: Board of Trade ...........03.. 1,000 
War Damage Commission .............26..05 3,000 


Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits.... 333 





14,643 


nee 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand 


REcEIPTs PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bilis 38,083 | Nat. Savings ‘Certs. 9300 
Tax Reserve Cert 631 24°, Dei. Bonds.. 550 
— Debt :— 3°, Def. Bonds... 1,525 

ntermal .....a. 3,163 Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 14,875 
41,777 17,848 





FLOATING DEBT 


{¢ million 










Ways & Means 


ie Bills Advances Float 
ate a be ing 
je fen Public a . Debt 

*¢ P | Depts. s 


land 





CHa Sone CHOWW 








Amount 


i million) Average 


Date ot | Tee erat Rate at 
Tender of Min, 
fered Applied Allotted Rate 


tor 





Allotment 





0 | 264. “0 

“0 . “0 

-0 . “0 
*0 | 239-2 | 200-0] 20 7-09 75 
+0 | 250-4 | 200-0] 46 3-64 69 
-0 | 251-9 | 200-0] 46 3-39 68 
+0 | 24022 | 210-0] 47 3-6) 81 
“0 302-1 | 210-0] 47 3-96 58 
-0 | 297-2 | 210-0] 47. 0-14 62 
18 | 200-0 | 316-6 | 200-0] 47 3-27 45 
25 | 200+0 | 296-3 | 200-0] 46 4-20 63 

| ' 

May 2 | 200-0 | 326-8 | 200-0} 46 11-03 35 
, 9 | 230-0 | 300-5 | 230-0] 47 4-11 68 
16 | 2390 | 295-0 | 230-0] 47 8-0/ 70 








On May 16th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from May 19 to May 24, 1952, were accepted dated Monday 
to Saturday as to about 70 per cent at £99 8s. 1d. and 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury 
Bills to a maximum of £220 million were offered on May 
23rd. For the week ended May 24th the banks were not 
asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand) 








Totals 6 Weeks 
ended 
May 12, | May 10, 

1951 | 1952 


May 10, 
1952 




























Savings Certificates :— 








oS ee eee er ree 26,600 | 13,900 2,750 
Repayments ............ 18,000 17,500 2,500 
Net Savings ............ 8,600 Dr3,600 250 
Defence Bonds :— es — 
MOORES. 55 Gene Sie 6,044 5,025 790 
Repayments .........5.. 6,445 8,865 1,870 
Net Savings .........:.. 7 401 'Dr3:840 \Dr1,080 
P.O. and Trustee Savings — a aan 
Banks oo 
Receipts... ....... Riera 85,054 | 86,656 | 16,605 
Repayments ©. ........5. 95,194 | 88,830] 16,198 
Net Savings .<.\s..00s 10,140 Dr2,174 | 
Total Net Savings .;....... r 1941 Dr9,614 Dr 423 
Interest on certificates repaid 4,320 | 4,725 675 
Interest accrued: .:,....... 14.617 | 14,767 2,466 
Change in total invested.... + 8,356 |+ 428 1+- 1,368 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 21, 1952 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


é £ 
Notes Issued:- | Govt. Debt... 15.10 
In Citculation 1405,922,952' Other Govt. a 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 14 12,943 
partment... 44,433,871) Other Secs... 5) 
| Coin (other 
| than gold).. 13.7% 
‘ |} Amt. of Fid.— 
| Issue . , 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 





248s. per oz 
fine)...... i 536,823 
1450,356,823 : 5.825 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
& 
Capital ..5... 14,553,000 Govt. Secs. 15,046,439 
eee se 3,348,265 Other Secs.:- +1, 790,586 
Public Deps.:- 11,342,734; Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 10,826,154 Advances... 0,989 
H.M. Treas. | Securities... . 4 439,997 
Special Acet. 516,580 
Other Deps.:- 353,522,064 
Bankers....: 281,658,560 ' Notes........ $4,453,871 
Other Accts... 71,863,504) Coin......... 495,375 
382,766,063 42,766,063 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, C sioner3 
of National Debt onl Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(¢ million) 
















Notes in circulation..... 409-4:1409-2 1405-3 


Notes in banking depart- 

bis Ae Vidtot ies 18- 40-9 41:2 45 
Government debt and 

Socurities®  ... cis cess 1345+ 81446-8 1445-7 1446-7 
Other securities ........ 0- 0-7 7 O08 
Gold and coin.......... 3: 2-9 2-9 2-9 


Valued at s. per fine os... 
Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :-— 
Public Accounts........ 
Treasury Special Account 
UMMOED. ewaicc cas bs bas 


248/0) 248/0, 248/0 2458/0 


10-1 


CUO Kiss dhe dwkkes oes 
Total SePi ee kntdeeakawes 


 PRODORSIOE Schr boas 

* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital 4 14,555,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased from £1,400 millios £1,450 
million on April 2, 1952. 


“Tue Economist” INDEX oF W! SALE 
Prices (1927= 100} 

May 15, 

1951 





Cereals and meat ...... 165-6 183° 
Other foods. .......... | 178-9 192- 
ROBES bia be ide ee ahs } 226- 





POON ss ia sing ek des i 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price '™ gold 
was raised, from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce © 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to shows 
dealers from 175s. Od, to 252s. Od. per fine o Spe 


cash. prices during last week were as follows 


_Sity ER 


London |New York’ Bombay 
ounce per ounce|per 100 tola 





1952 



















S } c. | 
* 75-0 | 85°00 | : 
os eas 74-0 | 84-00 | Lok 
» iT... | Markets Closed | oe 
Mas: 73:5 | 84-00 | os 
wos: 73°5 84-00 
‘ 73°5 84-00 
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THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 
INFLATION: NECESSITY FOR HIGHER PRODUCTIVITY 


The annual meeting of shareholders of 
the Union Bank of Scotland, Limited, was 
held on May 21st, The Right Honourable 
Lord Bilsland, MC, DL, LLd, chairman of 
the board, in the chair. 

The chairman, in submitting the directors’ 
report, said: 

I have pleasure in submitting the report 
and accounts for the year ended April 2, 
1952, which, with your permission, I propose 
to hold as read. 

During the year, the Earl of Selkirk, who 
had been a member of the board since 1938, 
intimated his resignation on taking up an 
appointment in the Government, and this 
was accepted by the directors with regret. 


In December last, the directors had 
pleasure in appointing Sir Kenneth B. 
Harper to be a member of the London local 
board. 

BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


The balance sheet which we present today 
shows a total of £87,500,000 which compares 
with £93,980,000 last year, a decrease of 
£6,480,000. This is due to a decrease of 
£6,814,000 in deposits which on April 2nd 
amounted to £71,070,000 compared with 
£77,884,000 last year. During the first nine 
months of the year under review, our 
deposits were at a much higher level but in 
the last quarter of the fimancial year there 
was a marked decline. Notes in circulation 
at {7,678,000 are £64,000 lower, while 
acceptances and guarantees at £5,049,000 
show an increase of £395,000. 


On the assets side of the balance sheet, 
cash, money at call and short notice, and 
Treasury bills amount to £22,500,000, which 
represents 28 per cent of the bank’s liability 
in respect of deposits and notes in circula- 
tion. From 1940 onwards, this country’s 
floating debt was financed to a large extent 
by the issue of Treasury deposit receipts to 
the joint stock banks, but this issue, which 
reached its peak figure of £2,225 million in 
1945, was liquidated entirely at the end of 
February last. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced however, that while 
direct calls by the Treasury on the banks 
were to be suspended meantime, it was not 
intended that the system should lapse 
entrely, and that it might be brought into 
Operation again should the need arise. 


INVESTMENTS 


Br itish Government securities at 
£29,062,000 are £9,597,000 lower than last 
year on account of the fall in deposits and 
the increase in advances to which I shall 
refer. We are glad to report that, despite 
the sharp and continuous fall in the prices 
Of gilt-edged securities and the further 
mar..cd fall, after the intimation of the rise 
in the bank rate to 4 per cent just before 
the date of our annual ¢, the market 
value of our investments is, in the aggregate, 
in excess Of the amount at which they stand 
in the balance sheet. Our contingency re- 
serves were adequate to meet the full extent 
of depreciation, and. as our Government 
Securities are Pp inantly those having 
short or medium maturity dates, a e 
Poruon of the existing depreciation will ‘be 
recovered automatically as the maturity dates 

ve, 

The present economic state of the country 
makes it necessary that banking accommoda- 


LORD BILSLAND’S REVIEW 


tion should be confined to providing finance 
for strictly productive purposes and that 
facilities should not be made available for 
speculative buying of securities or commodi- 
ties. Although these considerations are kept 
carefully and continually in view, the high 
level of prices and the heavy burden of taxa- 
tion have made a substantial increase in 
advances inevitable, and our loans and 
advances at £27,694,000 are £6,815,000 
higher than last year. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 

Costs of administration and the incidence 
of taxation continue to be heavy, and the 
pout for the year of £237,500 is about £8,000 
lower than last year. A sum of £80,000 has 
been set aside as a reserve for contingencies, 
and the usual allocation of £40,000 has been 
made in respect of our liability for pensions 
and allowances. After giving effect to these 
allocations and providing for the dividend of 
18 per cent recommended by the Board, the 
carry forward amounts to £188,800, an 
increase of £4,200 over last year’s figure. 


NATION’S GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 


“A violent and disastrous change took 
place, during 1951, in the overseas balarice 
of payments of the United Kingdom—in 
these words the “Economic Survey. for 
1952,” published last month, describes the 
crisis which broke upon us in the third 
quarter of last year, and seriously threatened, 
and continues to threaten, our national 
solvency. The measure of the effect of the 
change in our economy is shown in the 
catastrophic decline in our gold and dollar 
reserves from $3,867 million at the end of 
the second quarter of 1951, to $1,700 million 
in the first quarter of 1952. 


It is a platitude, but also a stern fact not 
sufficiently realised in this country, that the 
state of our reserves—the foundation on 
which rests our economy and that of the 
sterling area—is a reflection of our success 
—or failure—in earning our living in the 
world and of the confidence—or lack of it— 
of the rest of the world in this country. At 
the end of last year we were losing our 
reserves at a rate which, had it continued 
unchecked, would soon have extinguished 
them. Severe unemployment, and a greatly 
reduced standard of living began to face us 
as a stark and immediate possibility. Happily 
in recent weeks a measure of improvement 
has occurred in the position—an improve- 
ment that derives more from a revival of 
confidence in sterling than from the action 
taken to restore the position which has not 
yet had time to have other tham a minor 
effect. The .crisis continues. The better 
trend of recent weeks merely puts it in 
suspense. 


CAUSE OF*DETERIORATION * 

The deterioration in our position in 1951 
was due mainly to a large increase in the cost 
of total imports and to a serious loss of in- 
isi Imports increased by 16 
effect the 
partial replacement of commercial and 
strategic stocks, seriously depleted in the 


million in 1950 to £2,708 million in 1951, 
volume was only 3 per cent higher in com- 
parison with an increase of 16 per cent in 
1950 over 1949. In the result the United 
Kingdom had an adverse balance of pay- 
ments with the rest of the world including 
the sterling area of £521 million compared 
with a surplus of £244 million in 1950. But 
even this serious position was not the full 
measure of our difficulties, for other sterling 
area countries, notably Australia, incurred 
very large deficits in their own balance of 
payments with countries outside the sterling 
area, with an ultimate effect on our dollar 
reserves. In the last six months of 1951, 
the dollar deficit of the whole sterling area, 
including the United Kingdom, reached the 
stupendous total of $1,578 million. In a year 
which witnessed such a sharp reversal of 
circumstances for ourselves and others in 
the sterling area it is gratifying to record 
that the British Colonies remained the one 
entirely solvent group of countries outside 
the dollar area. 


The steps that ate being taken in the 
United Kingdom to restore our position in- 
clude a reduction of £600 million in over- 
seas expenditure this year, which will fall 
mainly on imports. of food and on stock- 
piling of food, tobacco and raw materials. 
We must do without many unrationed foods 
and accept lower commercial and strategic 
stocks than are desirable. For a number of 
reasons invisible earnings are unlikely to rise 
this year above the low level of 1951. There- 
fore, it is essential that we make every 
effort to maintain our export trade and 
wherever possible increase it. In this we 
have a duty not only to ourselves but to the 
sterling area for which we act as bankers 
so that we may play our full part in the 
measures concerted with others to restore the 
equilibrium as a whole. The immediate 
objective of these measures is that the 
sterling area should attain a gold and dollar 
surplus in the second half of 1952 and 
proceed thereafter with the task of rebuild- 
ing reserves. Apart from the necessity of 
re-establishing our reserves at an adequate 
level it is essential for this country to earn 
a Surplus to enable us to participate in the 
development and progress of the Common- 
wealth and to protect our overseas trade. 


PROBLEM OF INFLATION 


The restoration of a surplus in our balance 
of payments is a gigantic task, beset with 
many difficulties. In the first place it is 
vital that inflation be held in check. There- 
fore one cannot regard without serious con- 
cern the many claims for increased wages 
announced in recent months. Unless in- 
creased wages are linked with higher pro- 
ductivity, they inevitably result in higher 
costs, with a serious effect on export trade, 
and in a reduction in the standard of living 
of others and ultimately of all. Since the 
war we have enjoyed a standard of living 
considerably higher than we have been able 
to earn. Until a year ago this was made 
possible by the generous aid of the United 
States of America and Canada: during the 
past year it has been continued by drawing 
on our capital. The facts are clear and 
inescapable. (To buy half the food we 


require and much of the raw materials of 
industry, we must sell overseas what our 
the ~ customers will buy at prices they are willing 
to pay—or go hungry, and suffer severe 
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unemployment. We cannot escape from that 
reality. There is no one who does not share 
the desire for a higher standard of living, 
but the nation, like the individual, must earn 
the means to provide it. The fact that the 
duty of facing economic reality appears so 
often to be evaded for political expediency is 
a disquieting feature of modern democracy— 
irrespective of party. Clearly we are not 
earning the means to provide a_ higher 
standard as it is shown in the “ Economic 
Survey for 1952” that output per man in 
1951 was only 1 per cent greater than in the 
previous year. It is therefore to be hoped 
that the British Productivity Council shortly 
to be established will receive the full support 
of management and organised labour, 


EXPORT DIFFICULTIES 


The end of the sellers’ market in export 
trade creates a new situation which empha- 
sises the importance of the price, suitability 
and presentation of our exports, and calls for 
greater initiative and enterprise on the part 
of the exporter. In present circumstances the 
increase required in our volume of exports 
must depend mainly on the metal industries, 
and in supplying the world demand for capital 
goods, on account of the greatly reduced 
demand for consumer goods, and notably 
textiles. The measures taken by many 
countries in the Commonwealth and else- 


where to restrict imports have created a 


serious position for many exporters in the 
United Kingdom, and to this difficulty must 
be added that of increased competition in 
available markets from German and Japanese 
manufacturers. On the other hand it would 
appear that there is scope for considerable 
expansion of exports in selected manufac- 
tures to the United States of America—par- 
ticularly in the West—and Canada where 
the expansion is mainly required. There is 
need, however, for a wider realisation in the 
United States of the importance of the dollar 
gap as an American problem. The recent 
increase in the number of applications by 
American industrial interests for the with- 
drawal of tariff concessions. negotiated in the 
past few years, has been sufficiently disturb- 
ing to cause Her Maijesty’s Government to 
make representations to the State Department 
in Washington. It is to be hoped that the 
action taken as a result of these representa- 
tions ma@y be effective. Finally, as regards 
export trade, it is to be hoped that every 
effort will continue to be made to regain our 
former position in the export of coal. 


The redrmament programme launched 
early last year provided for a total expendi- 
ture of £4,700 million spread over three 
years—a necessary but enormous additional 
burden on our. already over-strained 
economy. The expenditure in the first year 
estimated at £1,129 million fell short of the 
programme by £120 million. The expendi- 
ture estimated this year will rise to 
£1,462 million, representing over one-tenth 
of the gross national product. A year hence 
it is anticipated that 9 per cent of the work- 
ing population will be in the Services or 
directly engaged on defence production. 
Those figures emphasise the- load to’ be 
carried and the need to ensure the maximum 
effort f©0 maintain a sound economy which is 
the first line of defence. 


THE BUDGET 


The Budget opened on March llth was 
noteworthy in several respects. In his state- 
ment, the Chancellor announced that bank 
rate had been raised to 4 per cent, which re- 
introduced orthodox monetary measures in 
dealing with the situation, and signified the 
Government’s resolve to restore confidence in 
sterling. The decision to reduce the food 
subsidies by £160 million, with equitable 
adjustments in family allowances and other 
social security payments, was clearly correct 
as a step in reducing the swollen commit- 


ments of the Exchequer, and in lessening the 
illusion of prosperity which many of our 
domestic policies havé created. In several 
respects the Budget was more lenient than 
was expected, for example, in the removal 
of two million people altogether from the 
ambit of income tax—a policy of doubtful 
wisdom. But the treatment of industry and 
commerce, proposed in the terms of the 
Excess Profits Levy as announced in the 
Budget statement caused the most ae 
concern, as being indefensible in theory an 

most unfair in effect, selecting for differential 
treatment the mainsprings of enterprise and 
efficiency. In the debate in the House of 
Commons last night the Chancellor introduced 
amendments which must be studied before 
comment is made. I shall only add that any 
form of taxation which makes it impossible 
for industry to accumulate the means of re- 
equipment, and difficult to attract fresh 
capital, is contrary to the interests of the 
country as a whole. 


In the wider aspect of ecgnomic polic 
it is not apparent that we are making mu 
progress towards a long-term policy to 
remove the .causes of the recurrent crises in 
the balance of payments in recent years. 
Hitherto efforts have been mainly devoted 
to the tactics of cutting down overseas ex- 
penditure and, by various methods, diverting 
or trying to divert a larger proportion of our 
output overseas. What is required is the 
development of a general long-term economic 
strategy, in which, of course, others must be 
concerned with us. 


UNEMPLOYMENT FIGURES IN SCOTLAND 


The recent course of unemployment figures 
in Scotland has not been reassuring, particu- 
larly as regards women. In the first half of 
1951 there was a more than seasonal fall in 
total unemployment which brought the 
figures down from 70,300 in January to 
42,300 in June, but in the second half of the 
year there was a rapid and apparently more 
than seasonal rise. By January this year the 
total was again over 70,000. Normally, 
February marks the beginning of the 
seasonal fall, but this year the figures rose 
instead, and have remained static around the 
70,000 level. This is mainly a reflection of 
reduced activity in the textile and clothing 
and some consumer goods industries. Male 
unemployment rose slightly from 2.9 per cent 
in April last year to 3.1 per cent this year, 
but in the same period unemployment among 
women rose from 2.3 per cent to 4 per cent. 
The heavy industries are fully employed and 
the placing of orders for defence projects will 
create an additional demand for male labour. 


TRIBUTE TO GENERAL MANAGER, BRANCH 
MANAGERS AND STAFF 


It is my very pleasant duty to express to 
the general manager, all our officials, and the 
branch managers and staff in Scotland and 
London, our very sincere thanks for the very 
good service they have given to the bank 
throughout the year. I ..wigh specially to 
express our appreciation to’Mr John A. 
Morrison for his fine services as general 
manager. 


I now beg to move that the report and 
accounts of the bank for the year ended 
April 2, 1952, be approved, and that a divi- 
dend of 18 per cent per annum be declared, 
payable, less income tax, in equal proportions 
on June 10th and December 10th next. 

Mr John S. Abbott, JP, seconded, the 
motion which was approved. 


The Right Hon. Lord Bilsland, of Kinrara, 
MC, DL, LLD, and Mr James’B. Findlay, 
DL, were re-elected ordinary directors of 
the bank. 

The retiring auditors, Sir Ian F. C. Bolton, 
Bt, OBE, CA, and Mr Francis G. More, CA, 
= ree in terms of the Companies 

ct, ‘ 


The thanks of the meeting were tendered 


to Lord Bilsland for his services in the chair. 


companies will be fully met, provi< 
rainfall, normal. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


Sir William Elderton, the President, wy, 
in the chair at the 190th annual gener) tneo:. 
ing of the Equitable Life Assurance Socie: 
held at 19 Coleman Street, London, £¢ 7 
The following are extracts from his speech. — 


The directors have found it pos ible 


: to 
declare bonuses on major-profit assur inces 35 
at January Ist last, only chree years 4\:er the 
last distribution ; the bonuses are ¢ rates 


considerably higher than those declare| three 


years ago and oflly slightly below the best of 
the rates paid between the wars. 

The total of mew assurances 2: over 
£44 million is the largest figure in our history 
and in addition we granted deferred and con. 
tingent annuities of £482,000 per annum 
which effectively represent about the same 
amount of new business as the new assyr- 


ances. A large part of the new assurances will 
participate, in surplus in the major-profits 
class. Their prospects for bonuses are good ; 
apart from some calamity, I should say they 
are nearly as bright as they were at iny time 
this century. 

Claims by death in 1951 were jus: about 
the average of those of the preced ng five 
years. Each £1,000 of original assurance in 
the whole life major-profit class was :ncreased 
on the average to no less than £2,819, after 
allowing for bonus previously commuted. 


While in one sense we regret the deprecia- 
tion amounting to £944,000 which has had 
to be written off the book values of the Stock 
Exchange and similar securities, we welcome 
the easier investment cohditions of which the 
depreciation is a sign. 





SAN FRANCISCO MINES 
; OF MEXICO 


The thirty-ninth annual genera! meeting 
was held on May 16th in London, Mr C. E. 
Temperley, OBE, MC (the chairman), pre- 
siding. ; 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement. 

The at en of — gent sold by 
your ‘Company uring e year under review 
was £9,547,000, against~ £7,977,000 in the 
previous r. The net profit for the year 
was 1,022,000, against £818,000. Adding 
£176,000 brought forward there ‘s thus 
£1,198,000 ayailable for appropriation 

The directors recommend the payment of 
a dividend of 6s. unit on the increased 
capital. _ After deducting British income-tax 
at 9s, 6d. in the £, this dividend wi!! absorb 
a net sum of £648,000. After chargin ditec- 
tors’ additional remuneration of £5, there 
remains an amount of £270,000 to be carried 
forward to the new year. 


The satisfactory financial results of the 
year reflect the higher metal prices mwing 
and are the best on record. The ‘oanage 
milled, however, was 597,000 or 26,'.\) tons 
less than the tonnage milled in the ;revious 
year. The increase in production fo:ccast 0 
my speech last year was not realise’. This 


_ Was a a result of power shortages 


an extremely season whic 
the power available fro the 
Boquilla dam and from the need to service 


some of the power y’s plants The 
position i ed ia ahaecanbet last and the 
‘power was fully restored in /nuaty 


of this year. The er company hop:s that 
in future, the requirements of the oe 


comes up to 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITE 


NEW ORDINARY LIFE BUSINESS EXCEEDS £100 MILLION 


RECORD OVERSEAS FIGURES 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF GENERAL BRANCH 
SIR GEORGE BARSTOW ON THE OUTLOOK 


In the course of his remarks at the annual 
general meeting, Sir George Lewis Barstow, 
KCB, chairman of the company, said :— 


REVISED ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION AND 
DIVIDENDS 


The alterations in our Articles of Associa- 
tion which were approved by the share- 
holders in February last constitute an out- 
standing event in the company’s history. The 
original step, taken in 1907, of granting to 
our Industrial Branch policyholders the right 
to a share of the profits was followed by other 


steps increasing their share. These steps 
have now culminated in their participation 
on the same basis as Ordinary Branch policy- 
holders. Moreover this basis is potentially 


more favourable to policyholders than that 
which has hitherto applied in the Ordinary 
Branch, since the apportionment of the dis- 
tributable profits is now determined at the 
discretion of the directors subject in each 
branch to the allocation of at least 90 per cent 
to policyholders. 


Our Industrial Branch policyholders have 
already benefited substantially from the 
action taken by the shareholders last Feb- 
ruary. The action of the shareholders in 
approving the revised Articles of Association 
has enabled us to increase the rate of policy- 
holders’ bonus. 


It will be recalled that the A share divi- 
dend declared in March last year in respect 
of the year 1950 was 17s. per share, and a 
further sum equivalent to about 6s. 2d. per 
share, being the balance of the shareholders’ 
portion of that year’s surplus, was trans- 
ferred to the special dividend reserve fund. 
On this occasion the dividend declared is 
20s. per share and a sum equivalent to about 
2s. per share has been placed to the new 
dividend reserve fund. Thus the total share- 
holders’ allocations for the two years. were 
about 23s. 2d.-and 22s. respectively. The 
estimate of the A share dividend contained 
in the directors’ letter to shareholders of 
January 22nd last was necessarily a cautious 
one and events proved that there was some 
margin Over our estimates. Your directors 
therefore felt it right to declare a somewhat 
higher dividend than was forecast. 


} 


INVESTMENTS 


rhe year 1951 witnessed once again the 
velopment of a serious crisis in the 
untry’s economic position, Against this 
‘ckground the more important events which 
‘iuenced the investment market during the 

were the change of Government in 
Ocober last and the marked alteration in 
ovical monetary policy which followed. One 
o! the first steps taken by the new Govern- 
ment to cope with the difficult economic 
pesiuon of the country was the adoption of 
' policy of credit restriction and -higher 
“crest rates. This sharply accentuated the 


ward movement in yields that had occurred 
Carer in the year. 


‘he uncertainty created by the announice- 
nt of the General Election, the instability 
markets which followed and the know- 
‘ccge that further measures to meet the crisis 
‘re to be expected in the 1952 budget made 
‘onditions in the mew issue market very 
.tcult during the last quarter of the year. 
‘\cvertheless, taking 1951 as a whole, we 
“cre able to imvest outside the gilt-edged 
market the major part of the money which 
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became available, including such sums as fell 
to be reinvested. 


DEBENTURE STOCK HOLDINGS 


The largest outlet for our funds, as in the 
previous year, has been in the debenture and 
debenture stock group. 


I referred last year to the fact that a high 
rate of distributed profits tax had tended to 
deter companies from raising capital in the 
form of preference or ordinary shares and 
this tendency continued during most of 1951. 
The 1952 budget has reduced the rate of dis- 
tributed profits tax and has imposed an excess 
profits levy in a form which has once again 
changed the impact of taxation materially. 
As a result the tax advantage of raising loan 
capital rather than share capital has been 
reduced and the pattern of new capital issues 
in the current year may show some change 
from that which it has followed in the last 
two years. It is unfortunate that taxation 
should have undergone such marked changes 
in its incidence during a relatively short 
period of time. A company raises new 
finance under.a certain pattern of taxation 
only to find at a later stage that the pattern 
has been changed to the company’s dis- 
advantage. It is desirable that the form 
in which a company’s finance is raised 
should be appropriate to its financial require- 
ments and capital structure and should 
not be dictated by the form and weight of 
taxation. 


ORDINARY SHARES 


During the latter months of 1951 and early 
this year rates of interest were moving so 
rapidly that the issue of debenture stocks in 
the market became almost impracticable with 
the result that new capital for industry was 
raised in the form of ordinary shares. 
Although we gave substantial support to these 
issues of ordinary shares we nevertheless 
continued to supply funds to industry by 
way of debenture stocks, in many cases as a 
result of direct negotiation. In this way we 
have continued to fulfil our part in meeting 
demands for finance even though the normal 
channels of borrowing had for the time being 
ceased to operate freely. I have referred on 
previous occasions to the fact that the main 
objective of our investment policy is to invest 
our funds in the best interests of policy- 
holders. Subject to this overriding consider- 
ation we are not unmindful that we have a 
responsibility to industry and I have men- 
tioned 6ur recent activities in the debenture 
market as an illustration of the way in which 
we recognise this responsibility. Whatever 
the market conditions we are always pre- 
pared to consider an application for finance 
whether made privately or through the 
normal channels. 


One of the obvious consequences of the 
Government's policy of restricting credit is 
the curtailment of bank facilities; bank 
advances can rarely be increased and may in 
some cases have to be reduced. There may 
in these circumstances be a demand from 
companies for loan capital in cases where it is 
financially sound’ and proper to consolidate 
part of their bank loans into a more per- 
manent form such as debenture stock. Such 
a conversion of bank advances into loans out 
of institutional funds! representing long-term 
savings of the people would appear to 
conform with the Government's disinflation- 
ary policy. 


It may be of interest to shareholders to 
know that our overseas life funds now 
amount to about £45 million and are in- 
creasing at the rate of some £6 million each 
year. Where political and economic con- 
ditions are sufficiently stable we adhere to 
the principle of investing our funds in local 
assets and I am pleased to inform you that 
in the main our overseas funds are so 
invested. In this way we balance our 
local currency assets and liabilities and at 
the same time we play a proper part in the 
development of the territories in which we 
operate. 


RATES OF INTEREST ON THE FUNDS 


The gross rates of interest earned on the 
funds during 1951 were £4 5s. 10d. per cent 
in the Industrial Branch and £4 4s. Od. in 
the Ordinary Branch. These rates compare 
with £4 ls. 3d. and £3 19s. 10d. respec- 
tively in the year 1950. About one-half of 
these increases has been occasioned by the 
improved rates of dividend declared on 
ordinary stocks and shares. The higher rates 
of interest which we have recently been 
obtaining on new investments and the greater 
scope for investment outside the gilt-edged 
market have also contributed to the increase 
in yields, but as yet only to a small extent. 
The effect of a change in investment con- 
ditions must be gradual since recent invest- 
ments form only a small part of our total 
assets ; but, provided present conditions con- 
tinue, further improvements in the yields on 
our funds may be expected. 


EFFECT OF HIGHER INTEREST RATES IN LIFE 
BRANCHES 


The rise in current interest rates is neces- 
sarily reflected in a lower market value of 
assets and you may have observed that the 
certificate as to the value of the assets 
appended to the balance sheet this year brings 
into acount the branch contingency funds. 
One of the main purposes for which we have 
been building up these funds since 1948 is 
to meet such a position as existed at 
December 31st last and it is natural that they 
should now come into play. 


Since December 31st there has been a 
further fall in market values and I propose 
to devote a little time to explaining our views 
on the subject. This depreciation is not a 
matter which need cause us undue concern. 
The decline in the values of our assets has 
primarily been caused by the general rise in 
interest rates and has not been due to a 
reduction in the income derived from assets. 
The assets of the life branches are held 
against policy liabilities under long-term 
contracts and a rise in the rate of interest has 
therefore a similar effect in producing a 
decline in the value of these liabilities. 


VALUATION BASIS 


The basis on which the Actuary conducted 
the valuation of our liabilities at the end of 
1950 was fully adequate in the conditions of 
interest rates then ruling. The same basis 
has been employed at the end of 1951 despite 
the changed circumstances which would have 
justified the use of a less stringent basis. Our 
valuation reserves are therefore relatively 
much stronger than they were a year ago. If 
higher levels of interest rates become estab- 
lished it may be desirable, and it would in 
every way be proper, to give formal effect to 
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the changed conditions by increasing the rate 
of interest employed in the valuation of the 
liabilities, thereby releasing substantial 
reserves which would be available to offset 
the decrease in the value of the assets. 


I wish to emphasise that a change in the 
value of the assets in so far as it is consequent 
upon a change in the general level of interest 
rates is not in itself a matter for alarm to a 
life assurance office provided that the assets 
and liabilities are reasonably matched as to 
their average life. This is true whether the 
change increases the values placed upon the 
assets and liabilities or, as in present cir- 
cumstances, reduces them. But there are 
other causes of change in the value of assets 
which do not produce a_ corresponding 
change in the value of the liabilities and the 
basic economic difficulties which have given 
rise to the present higher interest rates 
inevitably involve additional investment 
risks in the future. The possibility that some 
of these risks will materialise is one of the 
reasons why it is essential to hold substantial 
contingency funds. The other aspect of the 
rise in interest rates is its effect on the 
interest receipts from future investments and 
to this extent it will be advantageous to our 
policyholders on whose behalf we have large 
sums available for investment each year. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the Ordinary Branch the number of life 
assurance policies issued at home and over- 
seas during 1951, including group policies, 
was 141,000, assuring sums of £107,500,000. 
The total sums assured, including bonuses, 
under policies in force at the end of the year 
exceeded £752 million. In addition, a sub- 
stantial volume of annuity business is trans- 
acted, mainly in connection with group 
pension schemes. The annual premium 
income under assurances and deferred annui- 
ties, both individual policies and group 
policies, was £36 million. 

The directors have declared, in respect of 
the year 1951, for with-profit policies issued 
in the United Kingdom (other than group 
pension policies) a reversionary bonus at the 
rate of {1 10s. per £100 sum assured—an 
increase of 2s. per cent over the rate for 1950. 


During the past twelve months we have 
secured new participating group pension 
business in the United Kingdom and South 
Africa producing an annual premium income 
of over £90,000. I think that the progress of 
this entirely new class of business, though 
not spectacular, is nevertheless encouraging, 
if it is borne in mind that when it was 
launched there was no past experience what- 
ever of bonuses on this class of business. We 
hope that progress will be quickened now 
that the first declaration of bonuses has been 


made for with-profit group pension policies. ~ 


Under this declaration for the year 1951 a 
compound reversionary bonus will be added 
during deferment at the rate of £1 5s. pension 
per £100 deferred pension and a special final 
bonus will be added on pensions commencing 
in 1952 at the rate of £9 pension per £100 
pension in the case of males and £11 pension 
per £100 pension in the case of females. 


OVERSEAS LIFE BUSINESS 


A record volume of new business has once 
again been written overseas and indeed 
almost every individual Branch has achieved 
a record. More than 42,000 new policies 
were issued assuring sums of over £39 
million. Sums assured, including bonuses, 
in force overseas are now more than £230 
million and exceed 30 per cent of the total 
Ordinary Branch business. 


In accordance with the principle of deter- 
mining the rates of bonus for the separate 
territories in relation to the surplus earned, 
and having due regard to the local experience 
as regards interest, ity, expense and 
taxation, the directors have rever- 
sionary bonuses in respect of the year 1951 


at rates ranging from £1 per cent to £1 18s. 
per cent as set out in the directors’ report. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the Industrial Branch the number of 
policies issued during the year was 1,437,000, 
assuring £77,800,000. The average sum 
assured per policy was thus over £54. , The 
total sums assured, including bonuses, in 
force at the end of the year exceeded £950 
million, and the premium income for the year 
was £41,800,000. 


The expenses were 29.60 per cent of the 
premiums. In a business such as ours, 
inflation quickly and substantially increases 
expenses but has only a more gradual effect 
on premium income. In particular, a con- 
siderable increase in the remuneration of the 
field staff was made as from January 1, 1951, 
and the full effect of this is, therefore, in- 
cluded in the figures now before you. 


In industrial assurance—how much more 
graphic if it had originally been called “ home 
service life assurance”—it is, of course, 
essential that we should maintain an adequate 
standard of home service to our policyholders 
for the collection of their weekly or monthly 
premiums, for the payment of claims and for 
the other insurance facilities we provide. It 
is nevertheless a matter for regret that the 
cost of this service should, despite our con- 
tinued vigilance, have increased after we had 
succeeded, by major re-organisation of our 
methods, in reducing it before the war to a 
level unprecedented in industrial assurance. 
We have this matter very much in our minds 
and, within the limits imposed by economic 
conditions and the needs of our business, we 
shall continue to do all we can to control 
the cost of the services we provide. 


The sum of £1,500,000 has been allocated 
to the Industrial Branch contingency fund 
out of surplus and this fund now stands at 
£9,900,000. After allowing for this transfer 
and for the carry-forward, nine-tenths of the 
surplus for the year has been allocated to 
policyholders and the directors have declared 
a reversionary bonus in respect of the year 
1951 at the rate of £1 6s. per cent on all 
participating policies. This is an increase of 
2s. per cent over the bonus for the previous 
year. 


The amount of bonus paid on claims by 
death and maturity in this branch last year 
represented an average addition of over 19 
per cent to the sums assured payable under 
the policies. 


PROGRESS OF LIFE BUSINESS 


This year, for the first time, our total 
new business sums assured in the Ordinary 
Branch have exceeded £100 million. 


In recent years our Ordinary Branch new 
business has exceeded that in the Industrial 
Branch—a fact which may come as a sur- 
prise to those who regard the Prudential as 
a predominantly industrial life office. A 
comparison of recent developments in these 
two branches mfy be of interest, and for 
this purpose I believe that the premiym 
income provides a more suitable and stable 
basis of comparison. In the last fifteen 
years the Industrial Branch premium income 
has increased from £21 million to over £41 
million. Over the same period the premium 
income in the Ordinary Branch has increased 
from £13 million to £35 million, and is fast 
approaching that of the Industrial Branch. 
Much of the progress in the Ordinary 
Branch has, of course, come from overseas 
business. 


_ These increases serve to illustrate the most 
important part which is played by our staff 
in the campaign to increase savings. 


MORTALITY 
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tion to our mortality experience because the 
very large volume of our business leads tg 
considerable stability from year to year 
Nevertheless, there are exceptional years 
and, as I mentioned earlier, 1951 was one of 
these. The death claim payments in the 
Industrial Branch last year exceeded the 
1950 total by the substantial amoun: of 
£1,250,000, an increase of over 11 per cen: 
Some increase is to be expected from ths 


growing volume of business, bur 7 
abnormal increase is largely accounted for 
by deaths from influenza in the early part 
of last year. Over £1 million of the increase 
arose in the first quarter of the year, the 


additional claims being concentrated at 
the older ages and occurring particularly in 
the more densely populated parts of the 
country. 


GENERAL BRANCH 


The considerable expansion in our fire, 
accident and marine business to which | have 
referred in previous years has continued at 
an even greater rate in 1951. The general 
branch premium income totalled £9,600,000, 
an increase of £1,300,000. In addition, a 
premium income of £1,400,000 was obtained 
by our American subsidiary, making a total 
of £11 million, of which about £6,300,000 
was derived from overseas sources. 


The fire, sickness and accident, miscel- 
laneous and marine accounts continued to 
show satisfactory profits.. In common with 
the experience of other companies the profit 
on our home motor account has, however, 
fallen appreciably. Awards for injuries and 
the cost of repairs are both increasing and 
present a serious problem. A revision in 
premium rates was decided upon last June 
and whilst it is too early to suggest that this 
will provide a remedy it will at least be of 
some assistance. Our motor experience 
overseas has proved adverse.. This experi- 
ence is not confined to any one territory and, 
although steps are being taken to improve 
the position, it will naturally take time for 
these to be effective. Nevertheless, I think 
it is fair to say that the prospect for the 
underwriting surplus in the. General Branch 
as a whole is not discouraging, particularly 
when we bear in mind the rapid expansion 
of our business. 


With an expanding business we must con- 
template ‘ substantial transfers to the 
Additional Reserve Fund and out of the 
profits for the year 1951 a sum of £100,000 
has been so transferred. It is regrettable that 
the new excess profits levy will be a heavy 
strain on any increase in the surplus during 
the period when it remains in operation and 
will seriously curtail our ability to build up 
reserves in a way which we should normally 
regard as commensurate with the expansion 
of our business. 


STAFF 


The company is frequently judged by the 
personal service rendered by our representa- 


tives, whether in the homes of the people 
or at the company’s offices. The prompt 
payment of claims of all kinds is a service 
on which we pride ourselves and one, more- 
over, which is never more appreciated than 
at a time of distress and anxiety. During 
the early part of the year the addi ional 
claims arising from the influenza epidemic 
in this country, to which I have alrcady 
referred under the heading of mortality, laid 


heavy burdens on many of the staff, both in 
our offices and in the field. The staff con 
cerned were, of course, affected by absences 
from the same cause and much extra c‘fort 
was necessary to maintain our standards. 
This successful effort may seem a small 
tal" eat Sony retarted by 
to work being ormed by the cof 
y’s servants in all parts of the world, but 
it is matters of this kind that make up that 
great total ‘of the company’s affairs 


maintain its great traditions. 
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LEGAL & GENERAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


sn extraordinary general meeting for the 
purpose of declaring the amount of profit 
to be set apart out of the Assurance Funds 
in respect of the quinquennium expired on 
December 31, 1951, and the ordinary annual 
general meeting of Legal & General Assur- 
ance Society Limited, were held on May 21 


mn l ondon. 
The Hon. W. B. L. Barrington, the chair- 
man, addressing the former, said :— 


The past quinquennium reveals a picture 
of continued expansion and progress. At the 
end of 1951 the total net sums assured and 
bonuses amounted to £356,237,649, com- 
pared with £176,528,000 five years ago, and 
the annual premium income of the life 
assurance and annuity fund increased during 
the quinguennium by no_ iess_ than 
£13,121,537, bringing the total life premium 
mcome to £22,397,936. 


INVESTMENTS 


The directors have carried out a careful 
investigation of all the investments. The 
Stock Exchange securities have been valued 
as at December 31, 1951, by the society’s 
brokers, and valuations have been made of 
our properties by the society’s consulting 
surveyors. Mortgages on property and on 
reversionary interests and life imterests 
charged to the society have been investi- 
gated individually and appropriate reserves 
made in the few cases where it has been 
considered necessary. 


To meet the depreciation in the value of 
investments, the directors @ecided to 
transfer the sum of £3,950,000 from the life 
fund, which his been utilised to write down 
book values. This covers the depreciation 
by a substantial margin without recourse to 
our general reserve of £1,250,000. 


The assets of the society increased during 
the quinquennium from 91,099,000 to 
£159,559,000—that is by a sum of 
468,460,000. 


The valuation of the liabilities of the life 
assurance and annuity, sinking fund and 
capital redemption accounts has been made 
by the society’s actuary and forms the 
second part of the valuation statement. 


NET RATES OF INTEREST 


he net rates of interest earned during the 
first four years of the quinquennium were 
fairly constant at an average of £3 lls. 10d. 
per cent, but they increased during the fifth 
year to £3 17s. 6d. per cent, the average for 
t®: quinquennium being £3 13s. per cent as 
compared with £3 10s. 4d. per cent during 
the previous five years, 


In regard to mortality, the society’s 
experience under its life assurance contracts 
has been well within the table of mortality 
used in the valuation. In the case of the 
annuity business the mortality experience has 
also been satisfactory. 


After providing the sum of £3,950,000, to 
Which I ha e referred, in respect of deprecia- 
bon in the value of the invested assets, there 
's a surplus in these funds of £2,302,974. 
The participating policy-holders are entitled 
to 90 per cent of the profits of all classes of 
business, including those of our fire and 
accident accounts, to the extent necessary to 
Provide the maximum reversionary bonus of 
38s. per cent compound, After providing the 
cost of this bonus and transferring £325,000 
‘o the profit and loss account the surplus 
carried forward in the life fund is £871,518. 


The sinking fund and capital redemption 
account has been valued and provides a suf- 


plus of £116,949, out of which it is proposed 
to transfer a sum of £45,000-to the profit and 
loss account, carrying forward £71,949. 


The permanent sickness account has also 
been valued, and after transferring the sum 
of £30,000 to the profit and loss account a 
surplus of £42,783 is carried forward. 


The third section of the report contains a 
brief summary of these figures and you will 
see that after transferring a total of £400,000 
to the profit and loss account balances total- 
ling £986,250 are carried forward. 


The valuation report was adopted. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


At the annual general meeting the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said: — 


Life Assurance and Annuity Fund.—The 
new life assurance transacted during the year 
constituted a record in the long history of the 
society, both as to the number of policies 
issued and in sums assured. 


The ordinary busingss, comprised mainly 
of whole life and endowment assurances, 
amounted to £37,058,000, an increase of 
£9,191,000. 


Decreasing term and group assurances— 
including the increases on existing group life 
business—amounted to £34,064,700, as com- 
pared with £26,313,600—an increase of 
£7,751,100. The total net sums assured were 
thus £71,123,200, an increase over the pre- 
vious year of £16,942,000. In addition, 
deferred annuities were issued providing for 
the payment of £3,422,948 per annum, mainly 
in connection with pensions, as compared 
with £2,959,689 last year. 


The net premium income in respect of new 
business for the year was £4,016,000, as com- 
pared with £3,490,000 in 1950. The total 
premium income amounted to {£22,397,900. 
Figures of this magnitude place the society 
in the front rank of British life offices. 


MORTALITY EXPERIENCE 


Once again I am pleased to record that the 
investigation into mortality revealed that the 
death claims during the past year were 
within the amount expected under the mor- 
tality tables. The mortality . experienced 
under our annuity contracts has also proved 
satisfactory. 


RATE OF INTEREST 


The gross rate of interest earned on. the 
society’s funds last year was £4 8s. 4d. per 
cent, as compared with £3 18s. lld. per cent 
in the previous year—an increase of 9s. 5d. 
per cent. The corresponding net rates were 
£3 17s. 6d. per cent, as compared with 
£3 12s. 1d. per cent—an increase of 5s. 5d. 
per cent. 


EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT 


The ratio of commission and expenses of 
management to life premium income, exclud- 
ing the contributions for staff pensions, 
increased during the year from 9.05 per cent 
to 9.33 per cent. This is mainly due to the 
largely increased new business and partly to 
the burden of the rising costs of production. 
The contribution made by the society to the 
staff pension fund represents approximately 
2 of 1 per cent. 


FIRE INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


The net premium income in the fire insur- 
ance account, which includes the business of 
the “Gresham Fire,” amounted to 
£1,923,124 ; the ratio of claims paid and out- 


standing, including fire brigade charges, was 
36.02 per cent; and that for commission, 
expenses of management and overseas taxa- 
tion 47.02 per cent. Provision for unexpired 
liabilities required a sum equal to 3.03 per 
cent of the premium income, leaving a balance 
of 13.93 per cent, or £267,896, as the under- 
writing profit on the account for the year. 
After adding interest on the departmental 
funds and providing for taxation and staff 
pensions, the surplus for the year’s trading in 
this account was £110,027. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


In the accident account, which also in- 
cludes the business of the “ Gresham,”. the 
premiums for the first time exceeded 
1 million pounds, namely, £1,081,609. Claims 
paid and outstanding were 43.97 per cent of 
the premiums; commission, expenses 
management, and overseas taxation 42.06 per 
cent. *The reserves for unexpired risks 
required 7.25 per cent of the premium income 
and there remained an underwriting profit of 
6.71 per cent, or £72,600. This figure was 
increased by the interest on the departmental 
funds, and after making the necessary deduc- 
tions for taxation and staff pensions, there 
was a surplus in the accident account for the 
year of £26,882. 


During the past quinquennium the net 
annual premiums in the fire and accident 
accounts have grown from £1,613,688 to 
£3,004,733, representing an increase of 86 
per cent. This large increase has necessitated 
considerable finance in respect of unexpired 
risks, and after providing over £580,000 for 
the premium reserves, the fire and accident 
underwriting profit for the quinquennium 
was {£1,090,694. Gross interest earned on 
the departmental funds during the period 
amounted to £302,819 and £479,123 was 
paid or reserved for taxation; £130,887 has 
been retained in the additional fire and 
accident reserves to establish them at 
£250,000 and £150,000 respectively for the 
first year of the new quinquennium, and 
finally the sum of £379,680 was transferred 
to the profit and loss account. 


MARINE BUSINESS 


Our marine account has now completed its 
third year. The premiums received during 
1951 amounted to £353,004. Expenses of 
management were {14,974, and claims in 
respect of current and previous years total 
£196,265. The 1949 underwriting account 
has so far proved satisfactory and we have 
set aside the sum of £50,000 to cover the 
tax liability. The remaining profit has been 
retained in the fund, which at the end of the 
year amounted to £403,259. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Dealing now with this account, you will 
see that the balance brought forward from 
the previous year was £203,678, interest and 
dividends amounted to £109,926, and a total 
sum of £779,680 has been transferred from 
the various underwriting accounts. 


ASSETS 


The assets of the society amounted to 
£159,558,923, having increased during the 
vear by £15,223,131. 


The total assets of the society and its sub- 
sidiaries, excluding the Gresham Life Assur- 
ance Society, amounted to £160,410,718, as 
compared with £91,691,195 five years ago— 
the increase in the assets during the quin- 
quennium thus being no less _ than 
£68,719,523. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LEYLAND MOTORS, LIMITED | 


SATISFACTORY OUTCOME OF MERGER WITH ALBION 


TURNOVER AFFECTED BY SERIOUS MATERIAL SHORTAGES 


GOVERNMENT 
MR C. 


The annual general meeting of Leyland 
Motors, Limited, was held on May 20th at 
Leyland. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr C. Basil Nixon, 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 


The outstanding domestic event of our 
year was the merger with Albion Motors, 
Limited. 


Two Albion directors—their chairman, 
Mr Jackson Millar, CBE, LL, and their 
managing director, Mr Hugh W. Fulton— 
have joined the board. Mr Jackson Millar is 
an engineer with many interests in London 
and Glasgow, and was appointed to succeed 
the late Sir James Lithgow as chairman of 
that old-established and world-renowned 
Glasgow shipbuilding and engineering firm 
“ Fairfield” shortly before that gentleman’s 
death. Mr Hugh Fulton, son of one of the 
founder directors of Albion Motors, was, one 
might say, cradled in the motor industry and 
has a wide experience of it. He has travelled 
extensively abroad on behalf of his com- 
pany and has recently returned from a suc- 
cessful visit to the Union of South Africa 
where he has completed a _ survey 
on behalf of both companies. These gentle- 
men will bring new strength to our board, 
and we welcome their help and advice. 


The merging of the interests of the two 
undertakings is proceeding satisfactorily, and 
a happy relationship has already been 
established. 


TRADING REVIEW 


In spite of all the difficulties it is gratify- 
ing that the value of the combined turnover 
(eliminating purchase tax, first levied on 
goods vehicles by Mr Gaitskell’s Budget) has 
increased by 7} per cent, but the volume of 
vehicle output is unfortunately lower by 6 
per cent on account of serious material short- 
ages. Credit is due to our overseas selling 
organisations for securing orders which, for 
the first time, have resulted in 50 per cent 
of our turnover being exported. The record 
order for 572 buses for Cuba has been 
executed without serious hitch. The promise 
to complete for shipment before the end of 
November was kept, and we are now 
engaged on an order for 900 buses for the 
city of Buenos Aires. 


The increasing number of vehicles on the 
roads creates an ever-expanding market for 
spare parts; this demand, which super- 
imposes a heavy call on our manufacturing 
and raw material resources, must be met even 
if vehicle production suffers temporarily. The 
company’s industrial power units are now 
standard in many makes >of industrial plant, 
more particularly in earth-moving equipment, 
and they are exported all over the world. 
We have an overflowing order book for these 
units, and the output is increasing. « 


In the second half of the year the com- 
pany has been seriously short of materials, 
particularly of steel, and the position is still 
very critical. 


Our steel quotas for the first half of 1952 
for defence and civil production look impos- 
ing and theoretically satisfactory, but postu- 
late the sale overseas of 75 per cent of our 
civil production. It will be difficult to achieve 


this target, even at the expense of the home portional increases to other 


CONTROLS ENDANGERING EXPORT MARKETS 


BASIL NIXON ON CURRENT PROBLEMS 


market. It remains to be seen whether the 
supplies authorised materialise ; we expect 
that during this six months’ period they may 
not do so, but, at the moment, the forward 
steel position, that is, for the last six months 
of 1952 and early 1953, looks more promising. 


As has been repeatedly pointed out, many 
special types of vehicles are required in 
different overseas markets. These are not 
saleable in the United Kingdom because of 
our archaic conditions and regulations, and 
our home models cannot therefore be 
switched to export as complete units or even 
as semi-manufactured material. 


Over and above our production problems 
we have to contend with the fact that over- 
seas markets open and close without notice 
and in accord with the amount of sterling 
exchange governments have available and be- 
cause of other extraneous political considera- 


tions. The latest blow is the drastic and 
sudden cut in permitted Australasian im- 
ports. 


Governments, too, are making things more 
difficult by indiscriminate restriction of 
credit. In new countries, especially, operators 
frequently require financial assistance in 
order to complete purchases. Normally such 


business is sound and provides essential 
transport. Applications for such financial 
assistance should be differentiated from 


others seeking finance for the sale of house- 
hold luxuries, etc. Overseas it is mainly a 
question of delivery and credit that counts. 
Foreign manufacturers, often with assistance 
from their governments, are willing to accept 
payment over four to five years. In this 
country export credit insurance is being re- 
stricted. Consideration should ‘be given by 
the Board of Trade to the provision of facili- 
ties which would enable us to meet this com- 
petition. 


_Export markets are rapidly becoming more 
difficult and risky at a time when the country 
desperately needs their expansion. We are 
not free to make our own decisions as to 
where we shall sell our products as, in effect, 
our policy is controlled and directed by a 
combination of a number of government 
agencies. When the government directs so 
large a percentage of civil production to ex- 
port it should fully guarantee transactions 
which would normally be unacceptable to 
prudent managements, but which are never- 
theless entered into with official approval. 


People do not purchase our type of vehicle 
unless they have essential work for it. With 
the increasing tempo of rearmament and of 
production generally, the demand for road 
transport must grow: it cannot be thrust 
aside as of minor significance without serious 
consequences to the home economy and to 
the loss to this country of overseas markets 
laboriously built up during the last five years, 
markets which ate now becoming so fruitful. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Since 1939, the advances in the i 
of workers in the engineering industry have 
outstripped the rise in the ceva i 
index. In response to demands, two a 
awards have er made, one in November, 
1950, and another of ‘ils. a week, with pro- 
grades and a 


second week’s holiday with pay, in Novem- 
ber last. 


It is estimated that this last settlement 


together with the increased levy for the 
social services imposed by Mr Butler's 
budget, will cost the parent company alone 


at least £338,000 for a full year. 


PRICE INCREASES 


The progressive stepping up of manv- 
facturing efficiency proved insufficicn: to 
cover such substantial increments and large 
subsequent increases in the cost of materials, 
With regret we advanced our sale prices on 
July Ist last and were compelled to authorise 
a further increase on February Ist this year. 
It may be that any further increase would 
result in raising prices to such a level as 
would exclude us from most export markets 
and constitute a most serious sales resistance 
at home. 


FINANCE 


An outstanding problem which is increas- 
ingly occupying the minds of directors arises 
out of the unstable purchasing value of ster- 
ling. The claim made by industry is simply 
that real profit only arises after provision 
has been made for the physical maintenance 
of productive assets and for the replacement 
of stock consumed in earning the profit. [1 is 
submitted that sums properly appropriated 
for these purposes be allowed as a 
deduction from profits before computing the 
liability to imcome tax, profits tax, and 
especially Excess Profits Levy. 


With taxation at its present level it is 
impossible ..to comserve sufficient cash 
resources adequately to maintain the assets 
or to replace the stock, and so far the Chan- 
cellor has not offered any remedy. 


The proposed Excess Profits Levy must 
still further deplete resources. In the case of 
our own company we shall suffer by the 
inclusion of 1947 as a standard year. It may 
not be fully appreciated how long it takes a 
plant such as ours to change over from one 
class of manufacture to another. Unt! the 
end of the war we were manufacturing tanks 
to the total exclusion of commercial vehicles, 
and it was not until the year ended Septem- 
ber, 1949, that our normal output was 
restored. As a result, the profits for the yeat 
to September, 1947, were depressed. We 
hope that if the Chancellor cannot abandon 
the proposal altogether he will, during the 
passage of the Bill, introduce an amendment 
permitting the selection of any two of the 
stated years as the basis of the standard 
profits. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


The accounts are drawn on the 1ccus- 
tomed lines, but are exceptional because 
the Albion merger. 

It is perhaps useful to note that the amount 
set aside for jation in the group 
accounts is £357,344, that £694,677 has been 

on capital account and that the for- 


ward commitment on that account * 

£733,577. : i “ 
A further sum of £500,000 has been 

appropriated from the profit of the year 3° 
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added to the general reserve, which now 
“sands at £2,326008. Because the cash re- 
sources of the company are fully employed 
. replacing assets, both fixed and current, 
intiv rising prices, it follows: that the 

re already absorbed and do not in 
represent cash available for distribu- 


It be realised that our price advances, 
which were deferred as long as possible in 
the rests of our customers and the 


eabiliiy of market prices, could not affect 
this account appreciably, whereas, unfortun- 
ately. ine advance in the cost of all supplies 
has been operative in varying degrees 
throughout the period. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT 


H. regard to the great efforts put 
forth, the trading and net profits for the gear 
are disappointing. The reasons for this have 
already been referred to. This does not 
reflect on the work of the employees, who 
could not have done more under the circum- 
stances. It is due to other causes beyond our 
control—material, shipping, etc. Fortunately, 
a partial settlement of tax liability releases 
a substantial figure. As a result this and 
other minor adjustments, the available 
balance is £865,968, against £731,218. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Our overseas prospects depend on the 
esiablishment by governments of satisfactory 


international trading conditions. These con- 
‘ ditions are undoubtedly capable of vast im- 
provement and development. 

The prospects of the company at home 
wil] naturally be influenced by the effects of 
denationalisation of road and rail andertak- 
ngs and the development of alternative plans 


acceptable to trade and industry. The condi- 
tions required to ensure free and fair com- 
petition have been set out im previous state- 
ments and have been placed before the 
government by various imterested national 
bodies 

Apart from matters already referred. to, 
there is still urgent need: — 

To remove the purchase tax on com- 
mercial vehicles ; ; 

b) To withdraw the 20 m.p.hi’ speed limit 
on the heavier vehicles ; * 

lo remove the 25, miles radius restric- 
uon, by which the private haulier is so un- 
justly handicapped ; 

d) To reconsider the detrimental effects 
of taxing diesel oil, which is taxed on a far 
lower scale in most overseas countries. 

¢) To lessen the handicaps to interna- 
tiona! trade. 


To promote a well-planned and rapidly 


expanding Commonwealth development 
POlic 

In addition to undertaking, as agents, the 
manacement of a new government factory the 
eioup has accepted heavy responsibilities for 
Gesizn and development and. as contractors 
mM connection with fearmament, to all of 
which our staff and workpeople are also in- 
e y committed. These obligations: pre- 


sent 


challenge to our productive capabili- 
\ large amount of high productivity 
P ‘ on order for the company’s and the 
ag ‘actories. Our production programme, 
. Ccence, export and home, has been care- 
: ‘uanced by the Ministry of Supply. 
¢ authorised to obtain sufficient 

for this programme and super 


nN rial 


Pr 's given for material for the agency 
“<l0ry. Working conditions in that factory 
oi the same as in the parent works. 


ian transferred temporarily to the 

will suffer financially ; nor will he lose 
““ority, The company pays a substantial 
“nual bemus directly rested to results, and 


sence 


affords the opportunity to make good piece- 
work earnings. 


I appeal, therefore, to all our employees 
and those shortly to be engaged in the 


agency factory, to set up a new high standard~ 


of which Lancashire can be proud. 


In the present state of world tension any- 
thing can happen; one man’s guess is as 
good as another’s. All we can tell you is that 
we have a splendid team, a full order book 
and the intention to promote the interests 
of this company so far as is practicable in the 
conditions which from month to month may 
prevail. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





BRITISH INSULATED 
CALLENDER’S CABLES 


SUBSTANTIAL TURNOVER INCREASE 


STULTIFYING INCIDENCE OF 
TAXATION 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
British Insulated Callender’s Cables, Limited, 
will be held on June 12th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment circulated by the chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger, KCIE:— 


In the parent company profit on trading 
has risen by £1,352,629 to £4,585,668 mainly 
due to the substantial increase both in the 
volume and value of our output for 1951, the 
advantages of a full order book, and the bene- 
fits of a constant improvement in methods 
and “machines. : 

Taxation requires £2,707,881 or £643,244 
more than in 1950 mainly due to the im- 

ement in our trading profit and the 
increased profits tax payable on distributed 
profits. 


In the balance sheet, the outstanding 
feature is the greatly increased moneys tied 
up in stock, work-in-progress and debtors 
and, as a consequence, that as compared with 
a balance at banks and in cash of £615,608 
at December 31, 1950, we had a bank over- 
draft at December 31, 1951, of some 
£3,500,000 in addition to the loan of 
£2 million which we arranged some years 
ago and which under present arrangements 
is repayable by June 30, 1955, at the latest. 


NEW ISSUE AN OUTSTANDING SUCCESS 


Your directors decided some months ago 
that further permanent capital was required 
in the business and decided to obtain this by 
the offer to existing ordinary shareholders of 
£3,109,614 of ordimary capital on what we 
consider to be attractive terms. As is now 
well known, the issue was an outstanding 
success and has brought in some {3,340,000 
of new cash. > : 


If the inflation which our previous govern- 
ment did littl or nothing to control is 
now to be held, if Britain is not only to sur- 
mount her present difficulties but continue 
to hold her rightful place in the world, the 
present stultifying incidence of taxation and 
the volume of non-revenue carning govern- 
ment expenditure must be reduced. At the 
very least it slows down the ability to under- 
take capital expenditure and developments 


so essential to British industry. not only in_ 


maintaining but in constantly improving its 
competitive power in the world. And at the 
worst it stifles human initiative and makes 
more and more difficult the achievement of 
that greater and more efficient output per 
person without which this country will not 
for long remain solvent. 


I welcome the initial steps taken by the 
present government to control expenditure 


* 


553 


and, through some small relief in personal 
taxation, to give some encouragement to 
greater endeavour. But I most fervently 
ope that further and stronger action will 
soon be seen under both these heads. 


We have made a satisfactory start to 1952. 
Following the receipt of certain badly wanted 
materials, tqwards thé end of 1951 we have 
been able to complete a considerable propor- 
tion of partly finished stocks thert held. Sales 
for the three months to March 31, 1952, 
show a marked improvement over those for 
the first quarter of 1951. We have also a full 
order book and altogether the prospects for 
1952 look good provided—and it is an im- 
portant proviso—our essential raw materials 
continue to be made available to us. 


Apar« from the intensive work we are 
doing on substitute and alternative materials, 
there is little we cam do as we continue to 
Obtain the great bulk of our vital raw 
materials through government departments, 
I know they appreciate the position and am 
confident they will continue to do everything 
to help. 





BRIXTON ESTATE 
IMPROVED REVENUE 


The annual general meeting of Brixton 
Estate Limited was held on May 22nd in 
London, Lt-Col Sir Francis Humphrys, 
GCMG, GCVO (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement:— - 


Properties.—During the year the company 
availed itself of opportunities to acquire the 
freehold interests in some of our leasehold 
properties. In the result, freeholds now 
represent about 90 per cent of the total book 
value of the properties. In order to assist 
in providing the necessary finance, one of our 
factories was transferred to our associated 
company at a profit of £14,619, which has 
been placed to capital reserve. 


Gross Income—shows an increase of just 
over £10,000 to £129,829. 


Net Revenue.—The accounts disclose the 
disappointing fact that, owing to the higher 
rate of income tax and profits distribution 
tax, almost the whole of this increase has 
been absorbed in additional taxation. 


Bonus Issue and General Reserve.— 
During -the year a further bonus issue was 
made by capitalising the general reserve of 
£25,000 and issuing 100,000 new 5s. fully 
paid ordinary shares to the existing share- 
holders in the proportion of one new share 
for every five shares held. As a result of 
allocations arising from the transactions of 
the year, including the capital profit men- 
tioned above, new reserves, amounting to 


£49,050, have been created. 


Future Prospects——The expansion of the 
company’s income should continue, with the 
assistance of our associated company. Its 
progress, however, is dependent on the 
obtaining of licences to develop sites. Unt, 
therefore, the ban on capital expansion is 
lifted, some slowing down in the rate of 
increase must be expected. In addition, with 
the imposition of the Excess Profits Levy, the 
further expansion of net income must be 
correspondingly retarded. 


Dividend on Ordinary Shares—Two 
interim dividends amounting to 18 per cent, 
less tax, on £125,000 have already been paid, 
and a final dividend of 10 per cent, less tax, 
is now recommended on the increased ordi- 
nary capital of £150,000, making upon that 


. latter capital a total distribution of 25 per 


cent for the year. 
The report was adopted. 
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GALLAHER LIMITED © 


(Incorporated in Northern Ireland) 


(Tobacco, Cigarette and Snuff Manufacturers) 
. INCREASED SALES OF PIPE TOBACCOS 


BONUS SHARE ISSUE APPROVED 


SIR EDWARD DE STEIN ON DANGERS OF EXCESS PROFITS LEVY 


The fifty-sixth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Gallaher Limited was held on 
May 15th, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C., Sir Edward de Stein, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The secretary (Mr George Iliff, ACA), 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated to the shareholders 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1951:— 


The company’s business continues to be 
satisfactory within the limits imposed upon 
its operations by the restrictions still in force. 
I am particularly pleased to be able to report 
a further increase in our sales of pipe tobaccos 
despite a general downward trend in this 
class of goods. As we have also received 
this year the full benefit of the price increases 
on tobaccos which we were forced to make 
in November, 1950, this department of our 
business has now been able to make a reason- 
able contribution to the profits of the com- 
pany. 


EFFECT OF HIGHER COSTS 


Tn my statement last year I told you that 
we had had to deal with rising costs, particu- 
larly the effects of devaluation, which would 
not be fully reflected in our accounts until 
the year 1951. Devaluation particularly 
affects our cigarette manufacture. Further 
rises in costs which we experienced in 1951 
were so severe that we could no longer absorb 
them and prices of cigarettes had to be raised 
in the month of August. Despite this 
advance in prices the profits from the cigar- 
ette side of our business have not been 
materially different from the profits in 1950 
although we have had the benefit of the 
price increase for a period of four months. 


Our cigarette tobacco purchases in 1951 
have again been more expensive than in pre- 
vious years. These higher costs, together 
with the rise in packing materials and other 
production costs, will fully absorb the addi- 
tional revenue which we should receive from 
cigarette sales in 1952. As I pointed. out 
before, one of the chief disadvantages of hav- 
ing to limit supplies to the trade is that the 
public are unable to give effect to their 
particular preference. 


UNSATISFIED CIGARETTE DEMAND 


We can see no prospect of obtaining ade- 
quate stocks of suitable leaf tobacco to enable 
us to increase supplies to the trade, even on 
a limited scale, and, therefore, we cannot 
take advantage of the strong public demand 
for our cigarette brands, and for “ Senior Ser- 
vice” and “Park Drive” in particular, to 
increase our turnover and obviate these 
adverse factors. The public demand for our 
popular brands must continue to remain 
unsatisfied. We shall at all costs endeavour 
to maintain the quality of all our brands and 
shall concentrate the skill and energy of our 
staff on all possible means of increasing our 
efficiency and on effecting economies in 
production. 


So far as we can estimate, the company 
has a satisfactory standard for the Excess 
Profits Levy, but as a matter of general prin- 
ciple I should like to take this opportunity 


of saying that, in my view, one of the chief 
dangers of the Excess Profits Levy as a 
method of taxation is not so much that i 
tends to remove the incentive to increase 
sales and production as that it reduces the 
incentive to strict efficiency and economy in 
costs of manufacture. 


BALANCE SHEET CHANGES 


Turning to the balance sheet of Gallaher 
Limited, there are a number of changes. You 
already know that at the beginning of 1951 
we issued additional ordinary shares and loan 
capital. These have resulted in the following 
alterations in the balance sheet :— 


1. An increase in the issued ordinary share 
capital of £160,000, 


2. An increase in share premium account 
of approximately £560,000. 


3. An increase in loan capital from 
£2 million to £4 million. 


A further material change has taken place 
in the company’s reserves resulting from the 
final agreement of the excess profits tax and 
income tax liabilities for the years 1939 to 
1946. This has released the sum of £486,000 
from current taxation provision, which, to- 
gether with an appropriation of £14,000 from 
profit and loss account, has been used to 
increase the balance on general reserve by 
£500,000 to £1,250,000. As regards the 
future taxation figure, I am pleased to be 
able to tell you that we have now fully pro- 
vided in the accounts for the future estimated 
lability to income-tax on profits earned to 
date. 


LEAF TOBACCO STOCKS 


As a result of introducing £2,700,000 new 
money into the business we have been able 
to reduce our liability on bills by £1,500,000 
and the balance has been absorbed mainly in 
financing stock in trade. Practically the 
whole of the increase of £1,500,000 in the 
value of stock in trade arises in leaf tobacco. 
At the date of the balance sheet we had a 
greater quantity of leaf tobacco in stock than 
at the corresponding date in 1950. In com- 
mon with other tobacco manufacturers we 
received in 1951 a dollar allocation which 
enabled us to buy leaf for stock piling. In 
the year 1952 our dollar allocation will be 
reduced considerably and we will have to use 
these extra stocks in order to maintain output 
at the present level. In consequence our 
total liabilities will tend to fall. The increase 
of £800,000 in debtors is largely attributable 
to the higher price of cigarettes and the 
larger volume of pipe tobacco sales already 
referred to. 


I am pleased to say that “ Manikins,” the 
principal product of our cigar manufacturing 
subsidiary, Associated Tobacco Manufac- 
turers (Great Britain), Limited, are increasing 
in popularity. As regards our engineer- 
ing subsidiary, Mono Pumps, Limited, it 
continues to expand its business both at 
home and overseas, and has enough work in 
hand to keep it fully occupied for a consider- 
able time to come. 


CAPITAL PROPOSALS 


We will be holding an extraordinary general 
meeting at the conclusion of the annual 


general meeting to ask you to pass a number 
of resolutions. As has been already 
announced, we have received Treasury con- 
sent to the capitalisation of part of the share 
premium actount, which is to be applied in 
issuing Ome mew ordinary share for each 
orginary share already held. We are, there. 
fore, proposing to ask for authority to in- 
crease the authorised ordinary share capital 
by £3,500,000 to a total of £7 million 


If you authorise the distribution referred 
to above this will bring the issued ordinary 
share capital to £4,500,000, a figure which 
more. truly reflects the amount of ordinary 
shareholders’ money which has been directly 
invested in the business, although it does not, 
of course, reflect the large amounts which 
they have indirectly invested by the conserya- 
tive policy of the past which has enabled the 
company to build up its substantial reserves, 
There will then be 2,500,000 ordinary shares 
of £1 each available for issue as and when 
required. We are also proposing to con- 
vert the company’s share capital into stock 
and to make the ordinary stock transferable 
in units of 10s. This will be more suit- 

_able to the small investor but will have no 
effect on the total distribution by way of 
dividends. 


HIGH STANDARD OF QUALITY 


Our factories at home and our tobacco 
packing plants in Africa are continuing 
work to a high degree of efficiency and are 
achieving for our products the highest stan- 
dard of quality of which we are justly proud. 
During the year we have completed the 
reconstruction of part of our bond store 
property in Northern Ireland in which is 
now incorporated the most modern and 
efficient mechanical handling unit in the 
country for dealing with the raw leaf tobacco 
in bond. 

As you all know, it is impossible under 
present conditions to make prophecies with 
regard to the future, since a great many 
factors are outside our own control. I would 
like, however, to say that I believe we have 
an exceptionally able and enthusiastic siaf, 
that we have plenty of promising younger 
members in our organisation to safeguard the 
future, and that the happy atmosphere and 
high esprit de corps which has always existed 
among all our employees continues. If only 
we had a greater measure of freedom | should 
have full confidence in our ability to expand 
our trade. 


In due course we shall be asking you 
re-elect as directors of the company Mr R. J. 
Freeman, Mr J. N. Hogg and Mr M. & 
Norman, who retire in rotation in accordance 
with the articles of association of the com 
pany. | 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted -and a final dividend of 25 per cent 
on the ordinary shares, making 32} per cent 
for the year (net), as recommended, was 
approved ; the retiring directors, Mr R. é 
Freeman, OBE, Mr J, N. Hogg and Mr a 
Norman, OBE, were re-elected, and the aud 
tors, Messrs Hill Vellacott and Bailey, 
reappointed. : 

At the extraordinary genera! meeting 
which followed all the tions pr 
were passed. 
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MANCHESTER OIL REFINERY LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROFIT 


PERIOD OF RISING COSTS AND GROWING COMPETITION 


The fourth annual general meeting of the 
members of Manchester Oi efinery 
Timited. will be held at the registered office 
of the company, 170 Piccadilly, London, W., 
on June Oth, ; 
he following is the statement by the 

nan, Mr H. Stuart Ebben, OBE, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 


The accounts are in their customary form, 


but vour attention is called to the following 
points of interest. 

It is difficult to compare the figures of 
trading profit from year to year in view of 
items which are included therein and which 
are of a somewhat exceptional nature. In 
1950 it will be remembered that reference 


was made to the profit which accrued to the 
company arising from the devaluation of 
sterling. In 1951 the profits include the 
figures relating to a special refining operation 
which has now been brought to a conclusion. 
It will be seen that the group profit before 
taxation, as shown in the consolidated profit 
and loss account at £345,373, is some £6,000 
jower than that shown for the preceding year. 
If, however, the exceptional items, which 
are only capable of estimation, are eliminated 
the group profit for the year ended December 
31, 1951, is approximately the same as that 
for the previous year. 


EXCEPTIONAL DEPRECIATION 


It will be observed that the depreciation 
charged before arriving at the group profit is 
over £53,000 in excess of that charged in 
1950. Almost the whole of this excess is due 
to exceptional depreciation charged in connec- 
tion with the special refining operation. The 
profit, which it is hoped you consider satis- 
factory, has been earned in a period of rising 
costs and growing competition in our stan> 
dard products and is the result of our policy 
of continually seeking to improve and diver- 
sity our products and of maintaining technical 
and scientific collaboration with our custo- 
mers. Our ability to meet competition should 
de assisted by an overall reduction in working 
expenses when the new plant, referred to 
delow, comes fully into operation next year. 

Further consideration of the consolidated 
profit and loss account reveals that after re- 
taining a larger proportion of profits in sub- 
sidiary companies, and also after providing 
‘or taxation in respect of the year under 
review, there remains available for 
appropriation the sum of £107,090, ta which 
there must be added the amount of £26,059 
brought forward from 1950, making a total 
of £133,149. The dividend on the five and a 
nali per cent preference stock absorbed 
£9,384 net ; the interim dividend of 10 per 
cent, less tax, paid on October 18, 1951, on 
the ordinary stock, together with the pro- 
Posec final dividend at the same rate, will 
require £40,950. The sum of £70,000 has 
deen transferred to taxation ¢qualisation 
Teserve, leaving £12,815 to be. carried for- 
Ward in the accounts of the parent company 
anc {£38,979 in the consolidated accounts. 


TAXATION POSITION 
\ ae 4 
eae of the heavy inroads made u 
¢ Company’s revenue by taxation ya ge 
the complexity of the problems involved, it 
'$ nécessary once again to dwell at some 
‘ength on the taxation position, 


PROPOSED INCREASE OF CAPITAL 
MR H. STUART EBBEN’S REVIEW 


Last year attention was drawn to the fact 
that in its second year of operation ended on 
December 31, 1950, the company had set 
aside the full amount of its estimated liability 
to imcome tax up to April 5, 1952. The 
policy of reserving for future income tax has 
been continued for the year ended December 
31, 1951, and thus the company has up to 
that date set aside its estimated liability to 
income tax for four fiscal years out of profits 
of less than three years’ trading. 


In 1949 a taxation equalisation reserve 
was also created, with the intention of trans- 
ferring to or from this reserve sums equal to 
income tax at the current rate on the differ- 
ence in each year between capital allowances 
for income tax purposes for that year and 
the depreciation actually charged in the 
accounts. Owing to the present basis of 
taxation we have, in settmg up the full 
future tax reserve, taken into account capital 
allowances (including initial allowances) for 
income tax purposes for four years, as com- 
pared with charging depreciation for two 
years and nine months. As a result, the 
written-down value of the company’s assets 
for taxation purposes is substantially less 
than the written-down value shown in the 
accounts ; it will be appreciated that the 
effect of this position is to defer the liability 
to income tax on the difference between 
these two written-down values. In order 
that it should be possible to continue in 
future years to adjust the charge for taxation 
to that properly attributable to the profits 
earned during the year, your board has 
decided to adopt the conservative course 
recommended by its advisers to add to taxa- 
tion equalisation reserve the estimated 
amount of this deferred taxation by an 
appropriation from profits. Accordingly, 
the full amount required of £70,000 has this 
year been transferred from profit and loss 
account. 


Members may be well satisfied that the 
company’s results have enabled it, so early 
in its life, to set aside these large sums for 
taxation. This achievement should not, 
however, be allowed to obscure the extent 
of the burden which has been imposed upon 
the company, both by the rates of taxation 
in force and the methods of computing 
profits for taxation purposes. The figures 
speak for themselves, and examination of 
our annual accounts shows that for the 
period from the commencement of trading 
in April, 1949, to December 31, 1951, profits 
have amounted to some £839,000, of which 
no less than £621,000, or 74 per cent, has 
been set aside for taxation purposes. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning now to the consolidated balance 
sheet it will be observed that the book value 
of fixed assets has decreased by about 
£30,000. As a.matter of fact, additions to 
these assets during the year amounted to 
approximately £126,000, but as a result of 
the completion of the special refining opera- 
tion to which reference has been made, the 
cost of one item of plant, together with the 
relative depreciation, has been eliminated. 
Current assets have increased by nearly 
£630,000: this is accounted for the facts 
that (a) there were two cargoes of crude oil 
afloat at the end of the year; (b) the stocks of 
materials, stores, drums, etc., had been built 
up in order to guard against the possibility 


of shortages that might lead to cessation of 
operations and deliveries to customers ; and 
(c) the amount owing by sundry debtors in- 
creased in conSequence of the greater volume 
of sales. On the other side the increase in 
sundry creditors is largely the counterpart of 
the crude oil afloat. 


Up to this point no reference has been 
made to the unsecured loan of £50,000, but it 
will have been obvious to members that as 
aresult of the growth of the amount invested 
im current assets, the company, like many 
others, is short of liquid resources. In view 
of this we obtained a temporary unsecured 
loan (which has since been increased to 
£100,000) to enable us to pay our way until 
we are able to make arrangements to adjust 
our finances to a long-term basis. To this 
end a resolution will be proposed at the 
annual general meeting to authorise the in- 
crease of the ordinary capital by £250,000 
from £500,000 to £750,000. Not only deo 
we need more working capital, but we require 
a considerable sum in order to enable us to 
complete the expansion of the plant and thus 
secure the optimum overall output. This en- 
tails the installation of additional capacity for 
distillation, fractionation, solvent extraction 
and chemical treatment, as well as some new 
equipment for the manufacture of certain of 
our specialised products, the range of which 
has been enlarged by successful work in the 
research laboratories. It is anticipated the 
extensions to the plant will be completed in 
the spring of next year. 


NEW SHARE ISSUE 


If the resolution for the increase of the 
authorised capital is passed it is proposed to 
issue a proportion thereof, and particulars of 
the new issue will be posted to all ordinary 
stockholders as soon as possible after the 
meeting. 


In view of the imposition of the excess 
profits levy it is manifest that the new money 
we have to raise must be greater than it 
would have been if we were able to plough 
back our profits ; the years which have been 
selected on which to base “ standard profits ” 
are peculiarly inappropriate in the case of this 
company, as, it will be recollected, we were 
working under a rental arrangement with the 
Petroleum Board (a quasi-Government body) 
until June 30, 1948, and it was only subse- 
quent to that date that we were able to reap 
anything like the benefits accruing to the 
enterprise. 


Figures which are just available show that 
the volume of lubricating oils and greases con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom in 1951 was 
6.5 per cent in excess of that for 1950, and 
it is encouraging to note that the company’s 
sales of the comparable group of products 
show a proportionately greater increase. 


Reference should perhaps be made to 
Raven Oil Company, Limited, which, in addi- 
tion to handling our exports, is concerned 
with other Overseas business. This company 
has had a particularly successful year, but 
the difficulties which currently beset inter- 
national trade may temporarily hamper its 
activities. 


The board wishes to record its appreciation 
of the services of the managing directors, the 
general manager and all other employees who 
have again contributed to the success of .the 


group. 
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J. BIBBY AND SONS 


INADEQUATE PROFIT MARGINS 
MR H. P. BIBBY’S REVIEW 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting of 
J. Bibby and Sons, Limited, was held on 
May 16th at the registered office of the 
company, 21, King Edward Street, Liver- 
pool, Mr H. P. Bibby, JP, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The secretary (Mr Angus  Morrice, 
FACCA) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and Mr E. T. Denton, of Messrs Edward 
Denton and Sons, read the report of the 
auditors. 

The following is the review by the chair- 
man, circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1951:— 


You will notice that the profit shown in 
the consolidated profit and loss account is a 
little higher than last year and also that the 
figure of £444,379, representing taxation, Is 
higher than might be expected in relation to 
the profit of £655,662 ; this is due to the fact 
that the profit on which the Inland Revenue 
base taxation is £236,000 higher than the 
profit shown in the company’s accounts. 


The difference arises because the company 
in its profit and loss account includes an 
item of £236,000 as provision for replacing 
assets at rising prices. This provision, which 
is barely adequate to provide for the rise in 
the cost of replacing plant alone, is omitted 
from the Inland Revenue computation of 
taxable profits. 


COMPUTATION OF PROFITS 


In the conventional method of computing 
profits (and this is the method adopted by 
the Inland Revenue for purposes of taxation), 
it is assumed that fixed assets can always be 
replaced, as they wear out, at the original 
cost price and the provision for replacement 
is based on this false view. It is obvious, 
therefore, that during periods of steeply 
rising prices, when fixed assets can only be 
replaced at far above the original cost, profits 
computed in the conventional way are grossly 
overstated, and give little inkling of the 
amounts available for dividends and expan- 
sion. If full provision were to be made for 
replacement of all assets (fixed and_ current) 
many companies would have very little profit 
to show at all. 


It may be mentioned that the conventional 
method of computing profits is mow recog- 
nised by. industry as being quite inappro- 
priate to periods of steeply rising prices and 
economists have expressed the view that the 
gross overstatement of profits during the last 
ten years or so has, by creating a false sense 
of prosperity, undoubtedly contributed to the 
present spiral of inflation. Possibly many 
shareholders have been a little .bewildered to 
see companies carrying considerable amounts 
to reserve, and at the same time borrowing 
large sums to keep going. Some day perhaps 
they will. demand that profit and _ loss 
accounts of public companies should show 
the true profit—that is, the amount available 
for dividends and expansion of business. 


THE YEAR’S TRADING 


As is reflected by the accounts, the year’s 
trading has been fairly satisfactory. On the 
animal feeding stuffs side our sales have in- 
creased slightly although the total national 
sales have gone down. because of a slight re- 
duction in the ration. In seed crushing we 
have been rather less fortunate. The total 
national crush has decreased by about 15 per 
cent compared with 1950 and our company 
has suffered in roughly the same proportion. 
The reduction in total crush has been due 
mainly to the poor crop of groundnuts in 
Nigeria, from where the great bulk of our 
oilseeds are imported. The output of our oil 
refinery ‘and compound cooking fat depart. 


ments has been a little less and because of 
the reduced crush of groundnuts the output 
of Lecithin has also suffered. 


The soap industry remains sternly com- 
petitive: 1951 was the first full year in which 
the housewife could ‘buy ‘soap without 
coupons, though retail selling prices were still 
controlled by the Ministry of Food. The 
demand for soap during the year was less 
than was expected, consumption being lower 
than in 1939. The company’s position in the 
soap industry is unique in that it is the only 
independent soap-maker offering a complete 
range of domestic soap products to retailers 
in all parts of the country. _ Unfortunately, 
the trade is becoming gradually concentrated 
into very few hands and one wonders if this 
tendency will benefit anyone in the long run. 


I am pleased to bé’ able to inform you 
that our subsidiary company, Henry Cooke 
and Co. (1932), Limited, has had another 
successful year, and increased its profit over 
last year. | 


TWYFORD MILL, LIMITED 


Many members will probably have 
already seen in the Press that in January, 
1952, our company acquired the ordinary 
shares of Twyford Mill, Limited. While 
this transaction does not come strictly in the 
year under review, I think it will be appro- 
priate if some reference is made to it here. 


Twyford Mill, Limited, produce the finest 
pedigree seeds, and their mill is situated at 
Adderbury, near Banbury, Oxon. Our sales 
organisation have distributed a considerable 
proportion of their output for the past ten 
years and the association of the two com- 
panies has always been a very friendly one. 
I am sure that this union will be of great 
help in developing the business of Twyford 
Mill, Limited, and will, in addition, 
strengthen the parent company by giving it 
a little extra diversity in its range of pro- 
ducts. The new board will consist of J. K. 
Bibby, chairman; S. P. Hoskins, managing 
director ; and H. Mason Bibby and N. M. 
Bibby, directors. 


PROFIT MARGINS 


The main departments of the company are 
still under government control, and with the 
exception of seed crushing, the profit margins 
allowed to us by the Ministry of Food are 
exactly the same per ton of product as they 
were in 1939. The profit margins allowed 
for seed crushing have been increased as 
from January, 1951, because of the fact that 
the proportions of the various seeds crushed 
have changed over the past two or three 
years, but the new margins represent no 
more than would have been earned on the 
seeds in 1939, 


The capital required for all departments 
has naturally imcreased very considerably ; 
the price of animal feeding stuffs, for in- 
stance, has risen from £8 to £35 per ton and 
the capital we need to manufacture and 
pores & ton of feeding ag has increased 
in. similar proportion. e profit margins 
are, therefore, pitifully inadequate. and 
especially so because in computing them it is 
assumed that plant and stocks can always be 
replaced at the prices at which they were 
bought. I have referred to this point in the 
first section of the review. 


PERSONNEL 


I deal with the subject of personnel last, 
but not because I consider it of east im- 


portance. The success of any business, and 


mdeed the prosperity of any country. 
depends ultimately upon the human factor ; 
upen the loyalty, enthusiasm and efficiency 
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of those engaged in industry, wheth-: in jh. 
, in the office or upon the ro. | One 

of the great problems of the presen: day ;, 
to maintain the enthusiasm and eff) ency of 
those employed in industry at a hich jeve! 
under conditions of large-scale production 
and the nation’s standard of living depeng 
upon a right solution of this problem 
_In my last review I said that vc were 

giving some thought to the questio:: of in. 
centives in the factory.. We have not yar 
found any system which is applica 'e to , 
factory dealing with such a wide =inze of 
processes and products as we do, bu: in the 
meantime we believe that efficient nage. 
ment can itself be am incentive. {| might 
mention that we have recently reconstituted 
our works council and it is now . much 
smaller body in which a more intimite and 


personal exchange of ideas between repre. 
sentatives of the management and of the 
workers can take place than in the (ormer 
large council, and this is proving a success. 


Before closing, I should like to re! 


. 
friendly relations existing througho.: = 
organisation. I wish it had been possible for 
the directors to have maintained the 
numerous personal Contacts that were pos- 
sible when the factory was smaller. Lastly 
I wish to express on behalf of my co. 
directors and myself our great appreciation 
of the services of managers, foremen and 


workers. who by their efforts contribute s9 
much to the success of the compan) 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the payment of a final div.dend of 
5 per cent, less income-tax, making with the 
interim, dividend of 5 per cent, less income- 
tax,-already paid, 10 per cent for the year, 
was approved ; the retiring directors, Mr J. 
P. Bibby,.Mr J. E. Bibby and Mr N. M 
Bibby, were re-elected and, the remuner- 
tion of the auditors, Messrs Edward Denton 
and Sons, having been fixed, the proceedings 
terminated. 





ASSOCIATED FISHERIES 
~ LIMITED 


MR W. A. BENNETT’S REVIEW 


al? ce oenkse of his statement presented . 
annual,.general meeting of Associate 
Fisheries Limited, held on May 20th, the 
chairman, Mr W, A. Bennett, said that there 
was every reason to be satisfied with tlie year’s 
trading after the adverse results of the 
previous year. At the present time, however, 
the most serious and disturbing factor is the 
never ending rise in costs. 


In October, 1949, the company was paying 
94s. per ton for fuel oil while today the price 
is 184s. per ton. Nearly £600,000 s being 
spent annually on oil. The actua! cost of 
operating a long-distance trawler beiore the 
‘war was £60 per sea day, while at th« preseat 
time it is £260 per sea day for the | atest ol 
burners. Overall catching costs in 1/49 were 
approximately 1d. Ib and today they 
are Sd. per lb and t rising costs cannot 
be automatically passed on to custom¢'>. The 
industry is im an umenviable position. 
Although retail prices are approxim.tcly dj 
to 2} times those of prewar it must be remem 
bered that retailers’ costs have also rsen sud- 
stantially. The cost of distributing »upplies 
from the port of landing to the retuler 0 
1939 was id. per Ib—today it is in excess of 
3d. per Ib. Costs of production are 2 leas! 
four times higher than in 1939. 

The fish ind is full of hazards and 
uncertainties and it would be un» a - 
anyone, however experienced, to prewict | 
ion Nevertheless the company’s cawling 
fleets are the most modern in the United 
Kingdom and comprise the largest <1chi8 
unit in the wotld. 
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KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED 


VISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S ANNUAL REVIEW 


rhe twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
he'd on Thursday, May 29, 1952, at 
of Kemsley Newspapers, Limited, will be 
Kemsley House, London. 


fhe following is an extract from the state- 


meni of the chairman, the Viscount Kemsley, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the vear ended December 31, 1951, to be 
submitted to the meeting. 


[he accounts which you have before you 
give the results for 1951 and the comparative 
figures for 1950. They show that after meet- 
ing debenture interest and all expenses of 
working and management the group’s profit 
for the year was £1,662,000 of which the tax 
collector takes no Jess than £1,010,000, or 
over 60 per cent, and minority interésts in 
subsidiaries take £8,000, leaving £644,000 as 
the net group profit attributable to your com- 
pany for the year. The net dividend require- 
ments on the preference shares take £272,500 
and the margin available for reserves and for 
dividends on the £2,500,000 ordinary stock 
is therefore £371,000. The corresponding 
amount for 1950 was £493,000. 


During the year we have redeemed out of 
the group’s own resources debenture stocks 
of a nominal amount of £123,000 and have 
expended £446,000 on improvements and 
extensions Of the properties, plant, transport 
and other fixed assets, or £200,000 more than 
the charge for depreciation which appears 
in the profit and loss account. Further sub- 
stantial capital commitments are noted on 
the consolidated balance sheet ; they amount 
in all to almost £700,000. 


You will have noted that the working 
capital invested in stocks, which consist 
mainly of newsprint, increased from £638,000 
to £1,164,000 during the year, that is by 
£526,000 ; this increased. fimancial require- 
ment was also provided from the resources 
of the group. Further increases in capital 
requirements for this purpose have occurred 
since the close of the year. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


The upward trend of working capital 
requirements demonstrates the wisdom of 
the past policy of your company in conserv- 
ing the group’s resources and in.’ raising 
debenture capital on favourable terms when, 
some years ago, interest rates were favour- 
able to the company. The prospective further 
substantial requirements to which I have just 
referred and the very high proportion of the 
group's earnings which is taken by the 
Inland Revenue Authorities have caused your 
board to give further consideration to the 
dividend policy. 


In all the circumstances the directors con- 
sider that the right course is to distribute a 
smaller sum from the net earnings than was 
distributed for 1950. We propose with 
reluctance, but with a sure conviction that it 
is in the best long-term interests of the stock- 
holders, that the dividend for 1951 on the 
ordinary stock shall be at the reduced rate of 
10 per cent. If this recommendation is 
approved it means that after allowing for the 
interim dividend of 5 per cent already paid 
at the same rate as for 1950 the final dividend 
will be 5 per cent as compared with 7 per 
cent for the previous year. 


lt this proposal becomes effective we shall 
‘tt 1952 with resources greater in their 
alance sheet amounts by about £244,000 
than those with which we started 1951. As 
I have already indicated, £200,000 of this 
“A a by a net increase in the invest- 

nt in hxed assets. The remainder, namely 
£44,000, is all that is left as a contribution 


ey 


towards working capital requirements includ* 
ing those (£123,000) which were needed for 
debenture stock redemption during the year. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


_I have referred on this and previous occa- 
sions to the crushing burden of taxation. 


We now have an income tax at 47} per 
cent and a profits tax at 2} per cent levied 
on the undistributed profits of companies, 
with an additional 15 per cent levied on the 
gross amount of profits which are distributed 
in dividend. This additional rate of tax és 
levied with respect to preference dividends 
as well as ordinary dividends and, in the 
case of your company, the preference divi- 
dends attracted during 1951 no less than 
£210,000 by way of distributed profits tax. 
The whole burden, however, is payable by 
the company and thus falls upon the reserves 
and amounts available for the dividends of 
the ordinary stockholders. Moreover, it 
should be borne in mind that not all of the 
expenses which are necessarily charged in 
arriving at the profits shown by the accounts 
of the companies are treated as deductible 
expenses in assessing. profits for taxation 
purposes. -Matters like this are irritations 
when taxation is at low or medium levels, 
but at its present height are a serious burden 
upon the industrial machine. 


PRESSURE OF COSTS 


The pressure of costs has intensified the 
competition for circulation. The reason is 
obvious. Advertisement revenue is a vital 
factor in the economics of newspaper pro- 
duction, and while it is by no means wholly 
true that advertisement follows the large cir- 
culationhs, circulation is a major factor in 
determining rates. Yet quality of circulation 
is only less important than size, and many 
newspapers more than make up for a smaller 
circulation by the quality of their readership. 
At least two of our own newspapers are 
evidence of this. The Sunday Times 
although it has the largest quality circulation 
among Sunday newspapers nevertheless falls 
well below the mammoth figures of some of 
the popular Sunday newspapers. Yet its 
superiority as an advertising medium is never 
questioned. The same considerations apply 
to the Daily Graphic. That newspaper has 
a singularly faithful body of readers who 
prove themselves to be extremely valuable to 
the advertiser, for as every survey confirms, 
they are drawn from among those who have 
the money ‘to respond to the offers adver- 
tisers make. 


THE FUTURE 


Looking to the future it must be obvious 
that under present conditions any material 
rise in the total circulation of newspapers can 
scarcely be expected. Our objective, then, 
must be to increase our share of that total by 
the utmost efficiency in production and attrac- 
tiveness in presentation of our own news- 
papers. The value of advertising is even 
more widely recognised throughout the busi- 
ness world, and I am confident that the 
volume of advertising demand will continue 
to increase. So long, however, as newsprint 
remains at anything like its present price 
and so long as the total wage costs of pro- 
duction continue © mount, mewspapers 
cannot achieve that degree of porfitability 
which the capital and effort engagéd in 
them deserves. 


We must therefore occupy ourselves in 
consolidation and economy against the time 
when we can make our ca tions based on 
costs not subject to the sudden and striking 
increases we have experienced in 1951. 
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THE SOCIETY OF 
INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 


FLUCTUATING PRICE LEVEL AND 
TAXATION 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors was held on May 2lst in 
London. 


Mr C. Percival Barrowcliff, FSAA, the 
president, occupied the chair, and in the 
course of his address said:— 


A much better understanding of the busi- 
mess structure appears to be necessary today. 
In so many ways we act as if we were dealing 
with something of strictly limited. duration. 
We do not consistently regard business as a 
continuing enterprise nor approach it as an 
entity to be preserved. I would quote but 
two instances of this limited view: first, the 
accounting approach to the implications of 
changing money value, and secondly our 
present fiscal policy. 


I submit that we need to reconsider 
seriously our attitude to the business struc- 
ture. Its continuance is vital to the nation’s 
economy. I think we should all agree that 
the successful business structure built up in 
this country has operated on the principle of 
continuity and that its success is in no small 
measure due to that factor. I suggest that 
there is much here to challenge our thoughts 
and I hope to cause a revision of our attitude 
to business enterprise. 


MEASUREMENT OF REAL PROFITS 


I have often stated my own views on the 
problem of fluctuating price levels. In 
measuring the real profits-of an undertaking, 
depreciation of fixed assets should be charged 
on the basis of the current cost and, similarly, 
stocks should be considered in the same light 
because the fund so invested is virtually a 
fixed asset. Unless this is done in a period of 
rising prices, part of the capital of the under- 
taking is being included as profit. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how such a profit, includ- 
ing—as it does—part of the capital resources 
of the business, can be represented as a “ irue 
and fair view” of the operating profit. 
Much is made of the difficulties in applying 
the foregoing principles. Admittedly there 
are difficulties, but we should address our- 
selves to a consideration of the serious effects 
of our existing conventions. I suggest these 
effects are more serious than the difficulties 
to be overcome. 


TAXATION 


There can hardly be two opinions on the 
question of the harm being done by the 
present crushing weight of taxation. I join 
with many others in deploring the crushing 
weight of death duties. Those of us in 
practice know full well the deep concern felt 
generally about the hardships occasioned by 
them. Moreover, the spirit of thrift which 
contributed so much to the country’s financial 
strength in the past is rapidly disappearing. 
If we completely lost this spirit of thrift-— 
what will be the result ? I suggest there is 
only one answer—a diminishing standard of 
living. 

I want to emphasise particularly the unfair 
incidence of death duties upon many private 
businesses. I would claim that family busi- 
messes are a vital part of the country’s 
economy and should be preserved as a 
national asset. I ask for a reconsideration of 
the implications of death duties with particu- 
lar reference to the unduly high rates for all 
ranges of éstates and the invidious treatment 
of estates involving private businesses affected 
by Section 55 of the Finance Act, 1940. 


. 
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RIO TINTO COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


HIGHER YIELDS FROM RHODESIAN HOLDINGS 


THE EARL OF BESSBOROUGH’S SPEECH 


The seventy-ninth annual general meeting 
of R.o Tinto Company, Limited, was held on 
May 22nd in London, the Rt. Hon. the Earl 
of Bessborough, GCMG (the chairman), pre- 
siding. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said ; 

The profit for the year, carried from 
revenue account tO appropriation account, 
increased from £228,182 for 1950 to £944,015 
for 1951, an increase of £715,833. Of this 
increase, £399,885 was due to the higher 
yields on your Rhodes.an holdings, while on 
trading instead of a loss of £145,910 as in 
1950, there was a profit of £144,164 for 1951. 


The strength of the Rhodesian copper com- 
panies is remarkable, and as you have seen, 
this company has benefited handsomely from 
the extraordinarily successful year they 
enjoyed. : 

It is a matter for regret that so many over- 
seas mining companies have been driven to 
take the control of their operations abroad, 
though we in this company from our own 
practical experience are well able to under- 
stand it, for we realise the weight of the 
extrusive pressure which the fiscal system 
brings to bear upon such enterprises. 


ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 


Turning now to the company’s trading 
position, members have had to wait a great 
number of years before the directors have 
been able to say that.an improved outlook 
could be discerned for the company’s 
Spanish business. However, the trading 
position did improve considerably during the 
year 1951 and, although the trading profit of 
£144,164 is small in comparison with the 
volume of trade done by the company, 
nevertheless there are reasonable grounds for 
believing that the long-term trading 
prospects are brighter. 


Over the year 1951 exchange rates in 
Spain remained stable and in consequence a 
halt was called to the necessity for making 
substantial adjustments in the annual 
accounts because of exchange movements. 
Nevertheless, the surpluses which were 
achieved during the year “were mainly re- 
flected in a large increase in the company’s 
Peseta assets in Spain. This in itself might 
even be regarded as something of an em- 
barrassment so long as British taxation regu- 
lations maintain the absurd provision that 
profits arising in foreign currencies are tax- 
able, whether or not they are remitted or 
able to be remitted. However, at the end 
of the year, accompanied by the managing 
director and Mr Gough, I paid a lengthy 
visit to Madrid, in the course of which, 
following interviews of a most friendly 
character with the Minister of Industry and 
the Minister of Commerce, arrangements 
were concluded for the resumption of ster- 
ling remittances. The implementation of 
these arrangements began immediately and 
certain sums have already been received. 
Your directors were given grounds to hope 
that these remittances would be continued. 


I referred last year to the appointment of 
the Commission called Operation “P” to 
deal with the Spanish pyrites industry. Our 
relations with that body have been cordial 
and I should like to place on record our 
appreciation of the co-operative assistance 
rendered us by its members and of their 


understanding of the problems of the pyrites 
mines. 
MINES IN SPAIN 


The mines were in full production during 
the year and it is hoped that their productive 
capacity will be increased over the next year 
or two as a result of the Spanish Govern- 
ment having allocated $1,220,000 of the loan 
granted to Spain by the USA to the impor- 
tation of plant and replacement materials 
which will be available for purchase by the 
Rio Tinto Mines. The labour supply is, 
however, at the moment only barely ade- 
quate for our needs. Sales of pyrites rose 
from 822,866 tons for 1950 to 951,175 tons 
for 1951. Rising costs have again overtaken 
the internal prices paid to the company for 
copper, sulphur and pyrites and your 
directors hope that too long a “ time-lag” 
will not be allowed to occur before this dis- 
ability is remedied by the authorities. It 
was the high price obtained for export 
pyrites which enabled the company to make 
Peseta profits. 


Work at the mines continued uninter- 
ruptedly throughout the year under review 
and the directors are sure you will approve 
of the decision they made in December last 
to give a Christmas bonus to the Spanish 
staff and workmen amounting to about 
4 million pesetas. 

During the visit to Madrid to which I have 
alluded I had the honour of an audience with 
the Chief of the State. I was also most 
courteously received by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The market value of quoted investments 
has aga:n increased: and at the end of 1951 
stood at £ 13,935,648. 


EXPLORATION WORK 


As stated in the directors’ report, the board 
intends actively to pursue the examination of 
prospects in Africa and elsewhere as oppor- 
tunity permits. Prospecting, it should be 
realised, is a long-dated programme and it is 
likely to be some time before anything will 
merit special mention. 


ADMINISTRATION 


No changes in the directorate have 
occurred since our last meeting. As you will 
have seen from the notice of the extra- 
ordinary general meeting which is to follow, 
certain amendments to the articles are being 
proposed which, with your approval, will, I 
hope, facilitate the day-to-day administration 
of the company. 


DIVIDEND 


As you have already been informed in the 
directors’ report, the board recommend that 
the dividend on the ordinary shares be 15 
per cent, free of tax, and that these shares 
should on this occasion receive in addition a 
bonus of 20 per cent, free of tax, on account 
of the extraordinary increase in Rhodesian 
investment income in 1951. 


At the same time the carry-forward on 
appropriation account would be increased 
from £1,002,943 to £1,154,862. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At the subsequent: extraordinary general 
meeting resolutions amending the articles of 
association were approved. 


THE ECONOMIST, May 24, 1957 


BEYER, PEACOCK AND 
COMPANY 


(Locomotive Builders and General Enc ineers) 
RECORD ORDER BOOKS 


MR HAROLD WILMOT ON THE 
OUTLOOK 


The annuat general meeting of Beyer 
Peacock and Company, Limited, was held 
on May 2Ist, in London, Mr Harold W’ilmor 
OBE (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated review. 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
for 1951 shows the group profit, before tax 
as £504,738 for that year, an increase over 
the previous year of £100,829. After taxi- 
tion the combined net profit for the year 
was £238,065, an increase of £42,624 over 
the 1950 figure. This increase in profit was 
a reflection of higher total sales throuchout 
the group. 

In October, 1951, negotiations were started 
for the acquisition of further production 
facilities made necessary by additions to our 
range of products and the generally expand- 
ing order books of our group. These 
negotiations led to the purchase for £160,000 
of the freehold land (approximately 30 acres), 
buildings, plant, machinery, motor vehicles, 
patterns, tools, dies and accessories, stocks of 
materials, spare parts, and work in progress, 
drawings, designs, and records of Dening 
and Company (1937), Limited. A new com- 
pany called Denings of Chard, Limited, was 
formed as a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Richard Garrett Engineering Works, Limited, 
and this new company took over all! the 
assets above described. Your directors con- 
fidentiy expect this acquisition to prove an 
added source of strength to the group as a 
whole. 


SHORTAGES RESTRICT TRADE EXPANSION 


The order books of the group stand at 
new record high levels and the only factors 
precluding considerable further expansion in 
productivity are shortages of skilled labour 
and the rationing of essential materials 
Most of our pfoducts and their market are 
in categories officially described as carrying 
a high rating in the fields of essentiality. 
It should, therefore, be logical to expect 
little, if any, reduction in the volume of 
material supplies. 


At the last annual general meeting a (e- 
quest was made that the Board should con- 
sider and if possible arrange for an interim 
dividend. An interim dividend—the first in 
the company’s history—of 4 per cen! gross 
was therefore paid on the ordinary shares in 
February last. 


In my opinion the results for 1951 are 
gratifying. It would be folly to atiempt 4 
forecast in respect of 1952 withoui some 
warning that production problems are 
perhaps more serious and intractable than 
at any time in recent history. Our products 
do not suffer by comparison with those of our 
competitors which may account for out 
record order books at fair prices. Our fac- 
tories are well equipped and finances af 
sufficient for immediate needs. Given adequate 
supplies of materials and no ‘serious economic 
disturbance, the results for 1952 should be 
reasonable. Steel supplies in the first quartet 
were disappointing, but have subsequently 
improved. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the proposed final dividend of 3) pe 
cent, plus a bonus of 2} per cent, maktg 
10 per cent, less tax, for the year, wi 
approved. 
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BRITAIN STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
MR E. H. WATTS ON THE OUTLOOK 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting of 
the Britain ‘Steamship Company, Limited, was 
held on May 16th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, EC, Mr E. H. Watts, 
tbe chairman, presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr F. J. Bassett, ACA) read 
the notice convening the meeting, and Mr 
B. Franklin, FCA, of Messrs Bagshaw and 
Co.. the auditors, read the report of his firm. 


The following is the Chairman’s statement, 
which had been circulated with the report 


and accounts:— 


| think you will agree that last year’s results 
ere very satisfactory. The company has made 
s jot of money and stockholders might well 
expect the directors to augment the increased 
dividend ; the Government’s appeal to restrict 
dividends should not, however, be ignored. 


COMPETITION AND PENAL TAXATION 


For 23 years I have warned the company’s 
shareholders—now  stockholders—of. the 
nevitable result of successive governments 
ignoring the financial needs of the British 
Mercantile Marine and the fact that it is and 
has been open 100 per cent to foreign com- 
petition since the repeal of the Navigation 
Act early in the last century. As war suc- 
ceeded war, the “ inducement ” demanded by 
neutrals—and sometimes allies—to °charter 
their ships for the cause, was many times 
more than our economically minded Treasury 
would pay for British ships. 

British profits were further reduced by 
penal taxation, a drain successfully avoided 
by our competitors. But it was not only in 
rates of hire that neutrals and others gained 
an advantage and the following example 
within our own knowledge will add point to 
this statement. When a five-year-old British 
ship was lost in the first half of the war, the 
government provided the owner with less 
than half the money needed to replace her, 
while the owner of a 30-year-old neutral 
was given the price of a new ship. 


Stockholders have been advised of the 
wholly unsatisfactory financial position of 
their property if a new war breaks out. I 
am sorry to say that little real progress has 
been achieved during the last year in in- 
cucing the Treasury to agree to a fair war 
nsk insurance scheme. For the first time 
this company has made profits, which will go 
tome way to recovering the ground lost 
during the war. 


EXTENSIVE BUILDING PROGRAMME 


More than -a year ago youf directors 
worked out an appreciation of the world 
shipping situation by 1960. A large propor- 
hon of the world’s dry cargo tonnage is 
obsolete or of poor war-time vintage. Many 
ol these vessels would have to lay up, while 

Britain” ships could still trade at a 
Teasonable profit. Shipbuilders are over- 
whelmed with orders for tankers, but few 
tramps are on the stocks ; there are not even 
enough of the latter to replace normal 
wastage. These are some of the reasons 
why your directors authorised the extensive 
. ‘cing programme which is reported to 
Ou, 

‘be new cldss of ship, m.v. Windsor, has 
been designed, as was the m.v. Wanstead, 
with an eye to developments of speed, sub- 
ae upkeep and efficiency not for today, 
ut for ten years ahead. There is no need 


‘© remind you tha j i 
20 to 25 Sia t ships are built to last 





One cost of shipowning which may be 
expected to rise progressively is repairs. That 
has been our experience since the company 
was founded. For this and other technical 
reasons we have resolutely set our faces 
against any welding in the hull. The only 
welding we have done is on the tank tops, 
the bulkheads and similar watertight struc- 
tures. Welding is attractive from the point 
of view of first cost and weight-saving in the 
hull, but we think that owners who have 
gone in for it in a big way will pull long faces 
when their ships have hull repairs to be done. 


FUTURE PROFITS 


Stockholders will probably want some in- 
dication from us of our views for the future. 
During the past two or three months there 
has been a substantial fall from the rather 
absurd freight levels reached because of the 
demands for tonnage of the Korean war and 
different governments’ stockpiling. I would 
here emphasise once more that the British 
share of the world’s tonnage has dropped so 
much that we are no longer in a position to 
“ make the market,” and that these high rates 
of freight were run up not particularly by 
British shipowners but by a very large 
number .of foreigners, including, curiously 
enough, the USA, who are footing most of 
the bill. Our view is that the profits for 1952 
will not be as high as they were in 1951, but 
we still look for an adequate return for the 
services we render to the community. 


The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted ; the retiring directors, Mr 
E. H. Watts and Mr D. Cae were re- 
elected and Mr P. A. Clews was reappointed 
by special resolution. The remuneration of 
the auditors, Messrs Bagshaw and Company, 
was fixed, and the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the staff, afloat and 
ashore. 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS 
RECORD TRADING BALANCE 


_ The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Johnson & Phillips, Limited, was held on 
May 22nd, in London. 


Mr G. Leslie Wates, JP, chairman and 
joint managing director, in the course of his 
speech, said :— 

The balance from the trading account for 
the year amounts to a record figure of over 
£800,000, and shows a satisfactory recovery 
from the fall. in this balance which had 
occurred in 1950. The increase is accounted 
for mainly by increase in turnover, but partly 
by increase in the money value of some of 
our raw materials. On the other side the 
item which is substantially increased from 
the previous year is that of taxation. This 
includes the penal rate of profits tax intro- 
duced by the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the Budget of 1951, and which, 
apparently, is now not to be redressed by. 
the Budget of 1952. There is an increase in 
the net profit for the year of £140,000. We 
recommend that the dividend should be 
maintained at the same rate as for many years 
past. 


Parliament is now debating a new excess 
profits levy. It is deplorable that the Govern- 
ment should contemplate any such tax on 
industry—a tax which is so unfair in its 
incidence, which penalises the ee 
and energetic firms and in respect of which 
there is practically no incentive for any com- 

any to adventure and to produce more trade 
‘or the country. The well-established policy 
and practice common to all industry until 
the past few years has been the steady ex- 
pansion and development of the business out 
of undistributed profits. This is impossible 
today because of high taxation. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE UNITED MOLASSES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 


of this company will be held on June 10th in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Sir F. 
Michael K. Kielberg, KBE : — 


After charging depreciation and making 
provisions there remains a net profit of 
£2,452,650 compared with {1,173,052 for the 
year ended December 31, 1950. 


The great increase in profits is mainly 
accounted for by high freights and increased 
profits on trading in Molasses which were 
favourably affected by the strong demand at 
high prices which continued right up to the 
last quarter of the year. Since then there 
has, however, been a steep decline in the use 
of Molasses for distilling purposes. largely 
caused by abnormally high prices since the 
autumn of 1950. Current prices are so high 
that they no longer bear any reasonable 
relation to available supplies and demand. 


Although profits from Molasses in recent 
months show a sharp decline the consolidated 
profits for the first three months of the 
current year comfortably exceed profits 
earned during the same period last year and 
prospects for the next few months are equally 
promising. We live, however, in such un- 
certain and unpredictable times that all I 
feel safe in saying at present is that the year 
has started well and that the group’s consoli- 
dated earnings for the current year, barring 
some catastrophic happenings in the months 
to come, should prove entirely satisfactory if 
compared with the earnings of any year prior 
to 1951. 


PROCEA PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Procea Products, Limited, was held on 
May 19th in London, Mr D. W. Kent-Jones, 
PhD, BSc, FRIC (the chairman), presiding. 


The following are extracts from his state- 
ment : — 


In spite of rising costs and despite com- 
petition, we have made satisfactory progress. 
This is reflected in our increased turnover, 
larger gross trading profit, and the highest 
net profit in the company’s history. The 
period under review has, however, been diffi- 
cult in many ways and particularly because 
of the ever-rising costs which the company 
has had to bear, part of which it has not 
passed on to its customers. 


Today we have neafly 4,000 Procea bakers 
throughout the country, against the figure I 
reported this time last year of 2,800. During 
the year we have introduced a complete 
Procea flour and have reintroduced the Procea 
brown loaf. 


There has been a steady increase in the 
sales of Procea bread and rolls. We have 
ample evidence of the public insistence on 
Procea bread, but naturally competition and 
reduced spending power of the public has 
meant that selling has not become easier. 
There is still a steadily increasing demand 
for both our Procea white and particularly 
for our Procea brown, and we are anticipating 
satisfactory results from a number of sales 
campaigns we are now running throughout 
the country. 


In spite of the various problems we have 
encountered, and may encounter, | remain 
full of optimism and confidence. 


The report was adopted. 
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THOMPSON AND NORRIS 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING YEAR 
VASTLY INCREASED TURNOVER 


MR K. N. BEACH ON THE EXCELLENT 
RESULTS 


The seventy-first ordinary general meeting 
of the Thompson and Norris Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, was held on May 21st at 
Brentford, Middlesex, Mr K. N. Beach (the 
chairman) presiding. 


The chairman said:—Ladies and gentle- 
men,—I am glad to be able to report to you 
that, in my first year as chairman, the com- 
pany has experienced the most successful 
trading year in its long history. This, as is 
customary, has brought in its wake a number 
of problems, as a result of which since the 
date of our last annual general meeting I 
found it mecessary to convene an _ extra- 
ordinary general meeting of the company in 
order to alter the articles of the company as 
regards its borrowing powers and to increast 
its authorised capital to allow for a further 
issue. This proved a great success, inasmuch 
as it was oversubscribed, and I would at this 
stage like to emphasise how Very much your 
board is indebted to you for the confidence 
shown in taking up those shares, and we are 
convinced that you will be adequately com- 
pensated for your action. 


BENEFITS FROM IMPROVED EFFICIENCY 


You will remember that in the company’s 
circular to you of November 19, 1951, I inti- 
mated that your board was convinced that the 
profits shown by the accounts for the year 
now under review would show a satisfactory 
increase over previous years. Such accounts 
have now been in your hands for the neces- 
sary minimum time, and I feel sure that you 
will agree that the profits do indeed show an 
extremely satisfactory increase, being 
£906,938 consolidated before taxation, as 
compared with £534,214 for the previous 
year. I think it is very worth while to 
reiterate that these fine results have been 
achieved only. because of the very great 
energy exerted by your board, management, 
factory and office personnel, and because of 
the savings in costs resulting from the intro- 
duction of improved production and tech- 
nical efficiency in all aspects of the business, 
together with the vastly increased volume of 
turnover. At the same time I should point 
out that this has enabled us to reduce the 
unit rate of profit on the sale of the com- 
pany’s products. 


I feel I should remind you that your 
directors are wholly engaged on the affairs 
of the group and have no outside interests. 


The remarks in my speech of a year ago 
concerning capital commitments in respect of 
plant and machinery and factory extensions 
apply equally to this year’s accounts and 
cover orders placed for execution over a 
number of years. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Returning to the accounts, after providing 
£492,471 for the various forms of taxation 
required there is remaining a balance of 
£414,359 as compared with £257,056 for 
the previous year, which, together with the 
balance brought forward, amounts to 
£680,459, and your board has decided, in 
view of current conditions, to transfer the 
sum of £230,000 to stock depreciation re- 
serve, which, together with the amount now 
standing to the credit of that fund of 
£95,000, amounts to £325,000, which is 
considered adequate. The resultant reserves 


and undistributed profits now amount to 
£1,728,825 as compared with our new issued 
capital of £500,250. 


The rather high figure of stocks, work in 
progress and stores shown in the consoli- 
dated balance sheet is a peak figure. It has 
arisen from the extremely large increase in 
raw material prices, the special purchases 
referred to in the circular of November 19 
last, the greater volume of stock required 
to maintain the higher production, and the 
increment in the quota stock intake arising 
from ministerial buying policy. Naturally, 
this is in process of liquidation in the 
normal course of business. 


In addition, there are indications of a 
fall in the prices of raw materials, but the 
board feels that adequate provision has been 
made to meet this eventuality. 


DIVIDEND 


In view of the excellent profits made, your 
board has decided to recommend at the 
annual general meeting the payment of a 
final dividend of 5 per cent on the capital 
as recently increased. This, together with 
distributions already made, represents 26 per 
cent of the net profits available for distribu- 
tion, or 12 per cent of total profits earned, 
and this once again emphasises the com- 
pany’s policy of retaining in the business the 
majority of its profits. 

With regard to the new excess profits levy, 
we concur in the general view that it is a bad 
method of taxation. However, even in the 
form outlined in the Finance Bill, we under- 
stand that the amount of the computed 
standard profits would, if applied to the year 
under review, have been sufficient to enable 
the board to propose the same rate of divi- 
dend on the present capital. 


Each succeeding year presents its own par- 
ticular problems, and within the limits of 
the country’s general economic state of 
prosperity the company, by reason of its 
position in the corrugated case section of 
industry, and its general state of efficiency, 
can reasonably expect to continue its trade 
at a level which will provide profits satisfac- 
tory to you, the stockholders. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividends as recommended were 
approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr G. E. Prideaux 
and Mr E. C. Winn, were re-elected and, 
the auditors’ remuneration having been duly 
fixed, the proceedings terminated. 


LIMMER & TRINIDAD 
LAKE ASPHALT 


RECORD TRADING 


The eightieth annual general meeting of 
the Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Company, Limited, will be held on June 
13th in London. 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement by the chairman, the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Courtauld-Thomson, KBE, CB: 


The trading profit of the parent company 
for 1951 at £302,758 shows an increase of 
£6,941 over the previous year’. This im- 
provement is the result of larger turnover 
and is not due to any increase in the narrow 
margin or ratio of profit on our contracts. 
The net profit for the year amounts to 
£94,629 compared with £98,236 for 1950. 


On March 28, 1952, we paid a second 
interim dividend of 104 per cent which, with 
the interim dividend of 3 per cent paid in 
October, 1951, made a total distribution of 
134 per cent, for the year. ér. 


Every year the popularity, reputation 
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demand for asphalt increases. 


largely employed in the constr 
maintenance of roads. 


A sphalt is 


: 1lOhion and 
It is also ex 


used for flooring, roofing, waterprootin. . 
buildings and for countless other r poses 

Roads can never go out of fashion Roads 
and their surfaces must for all tim: be of 
primary importance to industry. an ’ 
and to the welfare of the nation. |ayin, 
regard to all these factors, and ca 
ample reserves, stroke plarit sition. 
specialised organisation and our re | om 
tradition of over 80 years, we fee! tified 
in looking forward to the future con- 


fidence and hope. 





ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


PROGRESS IN DIFFICULT YE \R 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR E. L. SPEARS? 


REPORT 
The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation | imited 


was held on May 21, 1952, Major-General 
Sir Edward L. Spears, KBE, CB, MC, the 
Chairman, presiding. 


The Chairman, in the course of his state- 
ment, which was circulated and taken as 
read, said: — 


Profits tax required £309,000, and income 
tax, including Gold Coast tax, £334,624. This 
was an increase of £193,799 on the 


previous 

year amd in addition the Company was paying 
£3,155 more for royalty to the Gold Coast 
Government and £24,921 more for gold duty. 
A saving on their combined royalty and 
gold duty lability consequent on the intro- 
duction of the new minerals duty in the Gold 
Coast was expected. The ravages of the 
excess profits levy will nullify this advantage, 
unless during the passage of the Finance Bill 


the Chancellor can be induced 1ccept 
amendments in the case of Companies like 
theirs, for whom 1950 was in fact the first 
normal postwar year. 


On November 6, 1951, the Company paid 
an interim dividend of Is. per unit o! stock, 
less tax at 9s. 6d. in the £. After adding 


£25,000 to the Fixed Assets Replacement 
Reserve and taking £13,654 for the staff pen- 
sion fund the most they felt able to recom- 
mend as a final dividend, having regard to 
the néed to conserve resources, was |s. per 
unit of stock, less tax at 9s. 6d. in the {. The 
total gross distribution for the year 's thus 
2s. per unit of stock. 


Ourput.—The increase in tonnage treated 
was maintained. Labour had been insuffi- 
cient to permit the programme of expansion 


at which they had aimed while at the same 


time maintaining a high level of output from 
their main source of gold—the deep levels of 
the Ashanti mine. 

Addressing the meeting, the © >::rman 
said that the latest reports from the munes 
showed that the temporary setback ‘0 prfo- 
duction in February and March w?> being 
overcome and output was again risin to the 
normal level. There was, however. still a 


shortage of labour, which was a couse of 
some anxiety. 

He referred briefly to the saving which 

to the Company from th: new 

Minerals Duty. The present scale o! duty 
showed a substantially lower liabili'y thao 
the Company had formerly under the com 
bined heading of Gold Duty and Royalty. 
Next September the Company would have © 
face a non-recurring charge for the accru 
portion of the increased African g:tuilics 
agreed as part of the settlement on the wases 
question. 
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BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER AND 
ENGINEERING 


RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


MR H. CECIL BOOTH’S STATEMENT 


The ‘orty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of the Boitish Vacuum Cleaner and Engineer- 
ng ( iny Limited was held on May 21st 

Works, Leatherhead, Surrey. 


Cecil Booth, FCGI, MinstCE, 
of the company, presided and, in 
of his. speech, said :— 


Be! sroceeding to the business of the 
eetil am sure you will all wish to join 
ing tribute to the memory of our 
colleague, Albert I. Belisha, who 
ed a director of this company for 
13 ve orior to his death on February 27, 
1952. His kindly character, his courage and 
Wisc vere qualities inherent in him, and 
on behalf of my co-directors and myself I 
ot e on record our great appreciation 
f his services and counsel. 


Before proceeding to the accounts I would 
ike to tell you that the company has had a 
ery successful year, and production and turn- 
ver e reached the highest figure in our 
history notwithstanding the many difficulties 
attendant throughout the year, particularly in 
the restricuion of materials. 


The policy of the company has ‘been to 
achieve, as far as possible, good balance in 
ts productive activities between the household 


and industrial sections, thus keeping ourselves 
n line with national policy and minimising 
gene major disturbance contingent on 
estricive Government action. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION EXPANSION 


On the industrial section of our business we 
have been particularly busy on our specialised 
equpment for generating stations and, at the 
end of the year, carried substantial orders in 
hanc both home and overseas power 
sianons. This work is mainly carried out 
th | our wholly owned. subsidiary com- 
pany. BVC Industrial Constructions Limited. 
; of our industrial vacuum cleaners 
were well maintained, as also were the sales 

c ndustrial time recorders and_ allied 


apparatus, marketed through our subsidiary, 


he Magneta Time Company Limited. 

Our turnever on domestic vacuum cleaners 
ani washing machines, ete., was an overall 
ig) one, notwithstanding the recession aris- 
ag irom double. purchase tax, which made 
‘seit felt after the Budget, 1951. The inci- 
cence of 66% pet cent purchase tax is an 
amos’ insupportable burden on all engaged 
tse domestic electric appliance industry 
anc represents more than three times the 
wages content of production. At the same 
ume an equally heavy burden is placed on 
the cousewife who neéds to equip her home 
© «cord with modern conditions of family 


* company has continued to use its 
ndeavours actively to prosecute its 


ex] trade, and the company’s a 
nave again been well displayed at prin- 
Pr. exhibitions throughout the world. 
theless, it must be said that conditions 
¢ export market have become 
ve'v difficult and this is parti ly 
ccnced by the heavy restrictions imposed 
istralia on imports into the Common- 


3 ZS 
~ 


Jl the circumstances you will no doubt 
““e: ‘Sat your beard have followed a wise 
‘curse by avoiding too great dependence on 


one particular class of product, attractive 
though this would be. 


FINANCIAL IMPROVEMENT 


Now to the group accounts, which with 
your permission | will take as read, seeing 
that they have been in your possession for the 
statutory period. You will observe that there 
has been further substantial improvement 
in the company’s position. Total assets 
amount to £1,734,985. Of this, fixed assets, 
after writing off £29,809 for the year, amount 
to £273,630, which is £1,175 up on last year. 
Cash at bank £53,171, debtors less reserves 
and including contract work in progress, less 
£144,794 received on account, amounts in all 
to £665,441. Stock in hand amounts to 
£740,065, and these items, with expenses in 
advance, £2,678, give a total of current assets 
£1,461,355, an increase of £56,225 over last 
year. On the other side, creditors, including 
taxation liabilities, amount to £574,980, a 
decrease of £28,351, and bank accommoda- 
tion £335,379, a decrease of £20,238, a total 
of £910,359. It will be seen that the liquid 
position of the company has registered sound 
improvement during the year. The group 
profit; for the year, after providing for all 
expenses apart from taxation, amounts to 
£211,320. This figure compares with 
£136,295 last year. 


I am glad to tell you that during the year 
the board established a pension scheme for 
senior executive, administrative, technical 
and supervisory staff, including the full-time 
working directors. In accordance with 
Statutory requirements, the cost in respect of 
the latter is shown as a separate item. -The 
resolution in regard to this was passed by a 
quorum of independent directors under 
authority of the Memorandum and Article 
84. Your working directors have all given 
lifetime valuable services to the company and 
substantially contributed to its build-up. I 
have no doubt you will welcome this action 
which I am sure is in the company’s best 
interests. The general staff pension reserve 
remains intact at the full figure of £62,500 
fully taxed. 


From the profit of £211,320 there falls to 
be deducted income and profits tax amount- 
ing to £124,248. From the balance your 
directors have appropriated ‘an increase to 
bad debts reserve of £10,000 and have 
created a stock contingency valuation reserve 
of £20,000-which is transferred -to the 
balance sheet as a taxed reserve. After bring- 
ing in the balance of profit and loss account 
for 1950 amounting to £67,533 and deduct- 
ing dividend paid on the preference capital, 
there remains an undistributed profit of 
£119,486. Although this _wo have 
allowed an increase in the dividend, your 
directors have considered that it is in the best 
interest of the company to maintain the divi- 
dend which was last year raised to 25 per 
cent and to carry forward the balance of 
£99,798 to next year’s accounts. 


CURRENT OUTLOOK 


With rd to the current year, I can 
only say conditions are by no means 
easy and various factors such as double pur- 
chase: tax, credit restrictions, etc, have 
inevitably made themselves felt. Neverthe- 
less our overall turnover has continued at 
high level and for the first six months is in 
step with last year, but cost ratios are on 
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the increase and I would sound a cautious 
note in regard to profit anticipation. You 
may take it that your directors have taken, 
and will continue to take, all reasonable steps 
to adjust, the manufacturing policy of the 
company to accord with national require- 
ments and to devote the company’s skill and 
resourcés to this,end. By this means the 
company seeks to maintain ifs high level of 
productivity. 


Before concluding my remarks I would 
venture to say that the Government decision 
to raise a so-called Excess Profits Levy is 
likely to impose a very onerous and unjust 
burden on your company. Your company 
has been vigorous in opening up new fields 
of enterprise in the last two or three years, as 
a result of which, substantially more than one 
million pounds annual turnover has been 
added. It is difficult to associate a Govern- 
mental policy of freedom and incentive with 
restrictive practice in taxation policy, and it 
seems wrong to me that what may be desir- 
able taxation from certain points of view 
should be so arranged as to deter and pena- 
lise the true spirit of enterprise. 


I am sure you will wish to join with me in 
expressing our appreciation and thanks to 
our managing directors, staff, and all 
employees, for their strenuous work and the 
excellent result they have achieved. 


MR H.C, BOOTH’S IMPENDING RETIREMENT 


I must end my speech on a personal note. 
This, I regret to say, will be the last general 
meeting of our company at which I shall have 
the honour to preside. Following my inven- 
tion of the original vacuum cleaner in 1901, 
the golden jubilee of which was celebrated 
during the year, I became a director of this 
company at its inception and have been 
chairman for the past 40 years. I am now in 
my 8lst year and have decided that in the 
very near future I must pass on my respon- 
sibilities to a younger and more active man. 
I am very happy to tell you that Mr J. J. 
Hambidge, our senior joint managing direc- 
tor, to whose ability and devotion this com- 
pany owes so much of its success, has been 
appointed by the board to the office of deputy 
chairman. 


May I take this opportunity of expressing 
my gratitude for the confidence and support 
I have always received from the shareholders 
during my long association with the com- 
pany. 

I need not add, that after my retirement 
from the board, I shall always take the 
deepest interest in the welfare of the com- 
pany, and that my advice and any help that 
I can give will always be available. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





Economic Intelligence 


The Economist Intelligence Unit provides 
a means whereby the specialist knowledge 
of The Economist, its research facilities 
and its sources of information, both at 
home and overseas, can be directed to the 
particular requirements of business firms 
and other organisations. The Unit can 
supply information and prepare reports on 
a wide range of subjects. In suitable cases, 
it can provide authoritative opinions on 


specific probiems. 
The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 


22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1 
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UNITED DRAPERY 
STORES 


SATISFACTORY PROFIT AND 
TURNOVER INCREASE 


SIR BRIAN MOUNTAIN’S SURVEY 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of United Drapery Stores, Limited, was held 
on May 22nd in London, Sir Brian E. S. 
Mountain, Bt (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: — 


Our investments in subsidiary companies 
have increased by £541,000. This arises 
principally from two transactions. The first 
was the acquisition of 425,000 Ordinary 
shares of 5s. each in John Blundell, Limited, 
neld by four insurance companies. We now 
hold over 90 per cent of the Ordinary share 
capital in this subsidiary. 

The second transaction was the acquisi- 
tion in September last of the business of 
John Fisher and Son (Glasgow), Limited, 
and its four associated household supply 
companies. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The increase in group trading profit by 
£492,000 to £1,894,124 must be considered 
satisfactory, particularly in a year in which 
retail distributors have not, in general, shown 
increased profits. Of this increase, approxi- 
mately £180,000 arises from new businesses 
or interests acquired during the last two 
years. The remaining increase of £312,000 
reflects the éxpansion of our other subsidiary 
interests. The latter increase has been 
achieved in spite of substantial rises in costs 
of every description, and is mainly due to 
a satisfactory increase in turnover. 


Decreases in retail prices, due to reduced 
demands by the public and to heavy stocks 
held by manufacturers and wholesalers, have 
had the result that, for the first time since 
1939, business has become really competitive. 
We welcome this competition, which has un- 
doubtedly led to better values being offered 
to the public, and it will be our endeavour 
to continue to improve on the values we can 
offer in our businesses. 

You will notice that there remains a re- 
sultant profit, before taxation, of £1,760,974, 
which is just over £500,000 higher than the 
comparative figure for the previous year. 


EPL: A BRAKE ON PROGRESS 


The demands of taxation require nearly 
£1,100,000 or about five-eighths of our 
profits. 

Excess Profits Levy acts as a brake on 
progressive and expanding businesses and by 
its mature tends to destroy incentive and 
encourage wasteful and unproductive ex- 
penditure. 


As far as our group is concerned, approxi- 
mate calculations have been made of our 
possible future excess profits liability and, 
assuming that we earn next year profits 
similar to those before you, we estimate that 
the increased total charge for taxation, after 
taking imic account the reduction in profits 
tax, will be in the neighbourhood of 
£100,000, ~ This is indeed a heavy blow, 
particularly as any increase in profits above 
this year’s figure will be taxed at 16s. in 
the £. 


The net profit attributable to the group 
after taxation is £606,484, which is £170,000 
more than a year ago. Your directors have 
decided to recommend a total distribution 
for the year of 30 per cent a modest increase 
of 2} per cent. 


I am confident that whatever lies ahead 
cur organisation is well equipped to deal 
with the various problems that will un- 
doubtedly arise. A stabilising factor in the 
present uncertainty is that our businesses 
are well spread and cater for all classes of the 
public. In spite of rising expenses and 
general uncertainty we are hopeful that the 
current year’s results will in all the circum- 
stances prove to be satisfactory. 

The report was adopted. 


MURPHY RADIO 


EXPORTS MORE THAN DOUBLED 


The annual general meeting of Murphy 
Radio Limited, was held on May 21st, Mr 
E. J. Power, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement:— 


In submitting the report and accounts for 
1951 I am happy to say that the progress of 
the group has been well maintained. The 

arent company’s turnover exceeded that of 
ast year and the subsidiary companies, 
developing as planned, contributed in good 
measure to the group profit. The net profit 
before tax is £412,927 compared with 
£251,535. Taxation reduces the amount 
available for distribution to £168,272, and 
after payment of the preference dividend and 
provision for the 10 per cent on the ordinary 
shares, the carry forward at the end of 1951 
was £149,879 compared with £20,260. 


In spite of the increase in profits the board 
recommends maintaining the same rate of 
dividend on the ordinary shares as last year, 
since under present conditions they consider 
it essential to retain in the business as much 
cash as possible. The threat of dividend 
limitation, and the recently proposed financial 
measures of the 1952 budget, have contri- 
buted to the unfavourable conditions for the 
raising of further capital. 


The new excess profits levy, if enacted in 
its present form, will probably result in a 
considerable increase in the burden of tax 
carried by your company. Whatever may 
be said for or against the form of the excess 
profits levy or even the necessity for it, there 
is no doubt that the word “excess” has a 
tang about it which is most objectionable and 
misleading. 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


Turnover in all products has increased and 
having regard to the nation’s urgent need of 
exports and the increasing competitiveness of 
other manufacturing countries it is particu- 
larly gratifying to be able to say that the total 
of our exports has considerably more than 
doubled. Our subsidiary, associated and over- 
seas companies have substantially assisted in 
this advance ; they have strengthened their 
own positions, and provided a _ valuable 
source of revenue to the group. 


The television relay service in Gloucester, 
to which I referred last year, is now well 
established and expanding rapidly. Many 
delegations have visited this pioneer felay 
service, and as a result concessions have been 
received from other cities. 


In these days, when political action at 
home and abroad can drastically affect in- 
dustry’s prospects overnight, it is unwise to 
rely too much on carrying out preconceived 
ideas. The broad base of your company’s 
products does, however, give us the 
opportunity of minimizing the effect of 
restriction in any one sphere, The openi 
of the new television transmitters in Sco 
and Wales will bring more homes within the 
reception area, but the increasing cost of 
living and the government’s restriction of 
hire-purchase facilities will restrict the 
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overall demand for home marke: 
products. However, the proportion 
manufacturing capacity which js 
devoted to electronic equipment fo; supply 
to governments at home and abroad ang . 


large corporations is rising rapidly © 

for such equipment to be supplied dune 
1952-53. are considerably in excess of those 
executed in 1951, which themselves were 


greater than 1950. 


Success depends a great deal upon the 
manner of carrying out the day-to-day work 
of the business, and once again | am glad to 
say, on your behalf and on that of the 


; Doard, 
how much we appreciate the loyalty and 
keenness of our employees in all companies 


The report was adopted. 





LANCASHIRE HANDBAG 
COMPANY LIMITED 
_ SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
MR R. W. JERRATT ON TRADING 


CONDITIONS 
The twenty-first ordinary. general meeting 
of the Lancashire Handbag _ Company 


Limited, was held on May 15th at 35 
Bishopsgate, London, EC. 


Mr R. W. Jerratt, the chairman, said: 
Gentlemen, we are submitting for your ap- 
proval the twenty-first annual balance sheet 
and accounts, which, as in the past, you will 
no doubt agree to take as read. (Agreed,) It 
will be observed that your company has not 
escaped the effects of the recession which, 
during the second half of last year, hit the 
retail trade generally. 


The trading profit is £64,112, as com- 
pared with £76,707 for the previous year, 
and the net profit, after providing for tax- 
tion and depreciation, etc., is shown at 
£18,654. Although the profit is not equal 
to that of last year, considering the special 
trading conditions with which your company 
was confronted we feel sure that you will 
agree that these results are not unsatisfac 
tory. 


RISE IN COSTS 


The turnover in value for the year and 
the quantities sold were slightly ess than 
those for 1951. During the year our costs 
rose due to increases in wages and materials 
and we continued our policy, to which I re- 
ferred last year, of absorbing the increased 
cost to the maximum extent possible before 
passing this on to our customers. We must 
continue this policy in order to maintain 
production and stimulate sales and meet the 
keener competition -with which we are now 
faced. 


Present conditions of retail trading gener- 
ally make it impossible to forecast the future 
of business but I can assure you that, given 
materials at reasonable prices, and with our 
efficient staff and competent management 
and a reputation for quality and design 
second to none in the trade, we shall, 3 
always, continue to do our best for ‘he com- 
pany. 

Your directors are conscious that the 
success of the company is dependent © 3 

extent upon the efficiency of ‘ne 5 
I wish to take this opportunity, on yout 
behalf, of expressing our appreciation [0 our 
i i members of the staff 


at director and ; 
for the al co-operation which tocy have 
shown throughout a difficult year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 


adopted and the final dividend ot 
10 per cent ccs es making a 
cent, less tax, for the year, was approve? 
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CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


X-ECONOMIC AND MARKETING OFFICER required by the 
ernment of Uganda for the Department of Commerce for one tour 
22 to 3 years with ——— of ‘permanency. Salary according to 
and experience in the scale £687, rising to £1,390 a year (ineludin 
allowances). Outfit allowance £30. Free passages for the officer ent 
w ind assistance towards the cost of children’s passages. Liberal 
¢ on full salary Candidates under 30 years of age should be 
of vood education and preferably have a knowledge of commercial 
7 e or agricultural marketing. A University degree would be an 
tage. ; 
sp oly at onee by letter, stating age, full names in block letters, and 
fu irticulars of quahfications and experience, and mentioning this 
D ro the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4 Millbank, London, 
cV quoting on fetter M.29085.C. The Crown Agents cannot under- 
‘ acknewled all applications and will communicate only with 
nts selected for further consideration. 


‘ OR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; 
» TENT EXAMINER AND PATENT OFFICER CLASSES. The 
ervice Commissioners invite applications for permanent 
ents to be’ filled by competitive imterview during 1952. 
ws will continue thfoughout the year, but a closing date for 
pt of applications earlier than December, 1952, may 
be announced. The Scientific posts are in various Govern- 
artments and cover a wide range of Scientific research and 
in most of the major flelds of fundamental and applied 
The Patent posts are in the Patent Office (Board of Trade), 
and Ministry of Supply. 
tes must have obtained a university degree with first. or 
honours in an appropriate scientific subject (including 
‘) or in Mathematics, or an equivalent qualification; or 
posts, possess high professional attainments. Candi- 
Senior ‘Scientific Officer posts must in addition have had at 
years’ post-graduate or other approved experience. 
for Scientific Officer and Patent posts taking their degrees 
iy be admitted to compete before the result of their 
imination is known. i‘ 
nits; Senior Scientific Officers, betw@en 26 and 31: for 
‘fficers and Patent Classes, between 21-and 28 during 1952 
for permanent members of the Experimental Officer class 


- as Scientific Officers). London Salary Scales: Senior 
: Officers (men), £812—£1,022; (women) £681—£917: Scientific 
ft en), £440—£707; (women) £440—£576: Patent Examiner and 


‘fficer Classes (men), £440—£655. (Rates for women under 
Somewhat lower rates in the provinces, 

particulars from the Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, 
No. 8 53/52 for Senior Scientific Officers and S. 52/52 and 
for the other posts. 


SPANISH BANK REQUIRES SUB MANAGER, CANARY ISLANDS 
BRANCH, AND OFFICIALS FOR FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS IN 
SPAIN SOME KNOWLEDGE OF SPANISH AN ADVANTAGE.— 
WRITE, STATING BANKING EXPERIENCE, BOX NO. 958. 


\ i EASTERN BANK seeks a Resident Principal (male) for its 
4 iin College for Asian executive officers which will shortly 
1 in Surrey. 

lates must be British subjects by birth, not older than 55, 

should have held teaching or administrative posts at univer- 

colleges in Southern Asia, South-Eastern Asia or the Far 

\ degree in Economics or Commerce would be an advantage, 

ippointment will be made for an initial term of five years.— 

ons, accompanied by testimonials, should be addressed to 

. c/o Charles Barker & Sons, Ltd., 31, Budge Row, Cannon 

London, E.C,4, 

Q \LES CONTROLLER.—Well known both home and export. For 

' past ten years has with great success directed the sales force 

ge Textile Organisation, employing seventy-five travellers in 

me trade and extensive overseas representation. Advertising, 

Promotion and Market“Researcth. For personal reasons is now 

ring a change. Would be interested in either sales or general 

gement or possibly a partnership. Highest top level recom- 
lations.—Write in complete confidence, Box 949. 

\ HALLENGE te a young accountant of dynamic personality who 

“ n ‘stick it’ and make good. Large British engineering com- 

I with works in Calcutta requires qualified Accountant for 

aj itment under renewable contract; initial period three years, 

salary with generous allowances and six months’ leave on full 

end of each contract period. Advertiser only interested in 

ints who are prepared to settle in India with the Company. 

progressive and qualifies for good pension at early age.— 





Y 


G42 


T « SCOTTISH HOLIDAY that will send you home really rested, 
really fit, is at Major Fullerton Carnegie’s Stronvar House Hotel. 
lerful food (home farm), country house comfort. Ideal for 
n. 18,000 private acres of woods. lochs, moors and mountains 
e heart of Rob Roy's country. Own boating, tennis, fishing, 
ing, stalking. Overnight London.—Write, Major B. Carnegie, 
: nvar,’” Balquhidder, Perthshire. 
|. HIBITION OF BOOKS ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
4 (Knglish, American, French) at BOOK HOUSE LIMITED, 
itehall, S.W.1, 10-5.30, Saturdays included; open to June 7th. 
Ke “ICIENCY IN BUSINESS.—An Exhibition of the latest books 
4 on ali aspects of business administration and management is 
until June 6th, from 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m, daily, at C.P.C, 
DON BOOKSHOP 6, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. Tel.: WHI 


| rs Economists” Bookshop, 11-12, Clement’s Inn Passage, London, 
C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History, 

' cial Seiences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 
\ UNG graduate to initiate a market research programme wanted 
large non-ferrous metal and chemical combine, Headquarters 
ndon, Age 25-35, Some commercial background essential. 
£800 upwards according to experience and results. Write for 
‘er details and form of application to J. Munro Fraser Ltd., 

‘uke Street, St, James's, London, S.W,1. 

\ “REDIT CONTROL MANAGER wanted for large industrial 
* rporation with headquarters in Lendon. Age 28-45. Experi- 
of similar work essential. Salary £800 upwards, according to 
q ‘cations. Write for*further details and form of application to 

pee Fraser Ltd., 32, Duke Street, St. James's, London, S,W.1. 
\CCNG MAN just left Public School, now waiting to be called up 
x National Service in August desires interesting post until 


‘ar 
‘ 


een on gaining experience in industry or commerce.—Box 962, | 


cd in Great Britain by Sr. CLEMENTS Press, Ltp., oy St., Kingsway, 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. - Postage on 


Prix 


London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, Ltp., 
this Overseas 


issue: Inland and 
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UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
POLITICAL ECONOMY DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited for a Junior Research Fellowship and 
Assistantship in. Political Economy. Salaries : Research Fellow— 
£400. to £500, Assistant £450 or £500 per annum, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience, plus F.S.S:U. and Children’s Allowances, The 
Jniversity will pay a proportion of furniture removal expenses. 

Applications, should reach the Secrétary to the University (from 
whom forms of applications and conditions of appointment may be 
obtained) not later than June 20, 1952. 
__ The University, Aberdeen. H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 


COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, BIRMINGHAM 
The Governing Body seeks to appoint to the 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 


someone of high personal calibre, with industrial experience, 
qualified to conduct study of the problems of 


HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS IN INDUSTRY 


and to develop the capacity of students of industrial manage- 
ment to work effectively with people 

The appointment will be in the grade of Senior Lecturer 
~—-salary £1,000 by £25 to £1,150 (men) or £800 by £20 to £920 
(women). Further information and a form of application 
which must be returned not later than 14 days after the 
non of this advertisement may be obtained from The 
tegistrar, College of Technology, Suffolk Street, 

_ Birmingham, 1.—C. McCaw, Clerk to the Governing Body. 

THE POLYTECHNIC 
308 REGENT STREET, W.1 
Session 1952-3 

Enrolment can nuw be made for the following fuli-time courses - 

(1) Preliminary and Final B.Sc.(Econ.), and Final B.Com. of London 
University. 

(2) Commercial Studies and Administration, 

(3) General Secretariat Studies. 

(4) Professional Course for Accountants. 

(5) Professional Course for Statisticians. 

Alse 

(6) A part-time Course in Economics of Labour and Industry 

Inquiries and applications to the Head of the School of Commerce, 
from whom a prospectus can be obtained. 

UNIVERSITY LECTURESHIPS IN ECONOMICS AND 
STATISTICS 

The Appointments Committee of the Faculty of Economics and 
Politics give notice that they hope to appoint a University Lecturer 
in Economics and a University Lecturer in Statistics to take office 
from October 1, 1952. The appointments will be subject to the 
Statutes and Ordinances of the University. Further particulars can 
be obtained from the Secretary of the Appointments Committee, the 
Marshal! Library, Downing Street, Cambridge, to whom applications 
should ve sent to reach him not later than June 18th. Candidates 
for the post of Lecturer in Statisttes will be expected to. provide 
evidence of their proficiency in Economics as well as in the theory of 
Statistics, 

Eight copies of each application should be sent, and, if so desired 
one or more copies of any published work or unpublished writings. 
Testimonials are not required, but a candidate should give the names 
of two persons to whom reference can be made, 

May 16, 1952. 

PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Provincial Agricultural 
4 Economist of the Eastern Province stationed at Cambridge, The 
duties are general responsibility for research, for economic investizga- 
tions in the fleld, and for advisory work in farm management. The 
salary will be in the grade of Principal Agricultural Economist, i.e., 
£1,040 x £40—f£1,240 x £50—£1,395. After some years of satisfactory 
service a responsibility allowance may be added. The successful 
applicant will be required to join the Federated Superannuation 
System for Universities. A hmited amount of teaching of a suitable 
character may be associated with the post. 

Applications, in writing, together with the names and addresses of 
three referees, should be sent to the Secretary, School of Agriculture, 
Downing Street, Cambridge, by June 7, 1952 
Le hag tee BUSINESS EXECUTIVE with world-wide experience, 

fluent French, German, Spanish, available for executive position 
entailing business journeys abroad.—Box $44, 

YECRETARY REQUIRED for Screen Advertising Executive, Must 
h be well educated, with good appearance, able to handle interviews 
and correspondence on her own, Fluent French Other languages 
an advantage. This vacancy has been notified in accordance with 
the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952.—-Write Box E 628, L.P.E.,; 
110, St.. Martin's Lane, London, W.C.2. 

A N important industrial educational organisation in the Midlands 
44 requires part-time services of enterprising liaison officer to 
contact industrialists at director level. Congenial occupation for 
right man.—Apply, Economic League, Lombard House, Birmingham 3 

ONOURS Graduate Economics (31), with full practical experience 
of Export up to executive level and knowledge of German, 
French, Spanish, seeks change offering scope.—Box 946. 
eo Graduate (31), wide technical, commercial experienee, 
travelled. foreign languages, invites proposition connected with 
export trade at home or abroad.—Box 960. 
MERICAN Professor, visiting England academic year 1952-53, 
i wishes rent furnished flat or house; preferably London, Cam- 
bridge or Oxford.—Write details to Cyril Bibby, 14, The Avenue, 


B.Sc. ECON. 


POSTAL 

TUITION for 

The London University B.Sc..Econ. Degree is a valuable qualification for statistical 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
posts under Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all without University 
residence. You may are for the examinations at home under the experienced 
guidance of Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) ; fees are reasonable and may be paid by instalments 
if desired. 765 Successes at Lond. B.Sc. Econ. Final Examinations, 1925/51 


Prospectus from the Director of WOLSEY H ALL, OXFORD 


Studies, Department P17 









2d.—Saturday, May 24, 1952. 
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ZINC 


has been 

in use in 
Europe 

since the 
16th Century 





This illustration taken from the painting *‘ The Ambassadors’ 
by Holbein shows a variety of Scientific Instruments in use 
at that time. Brass was used exclusively for the manufacture 
of such instruments as astrolabes, quadrants, sundials, 


globes and telescopes; many of these are shown in this picture. 





oo ZINC is one of the most important metals in industry. 


It is used in brass ; as a protective covering for iron and steel ; 
large quantities are used for die casting in the motor car and many 
other industries ; and its pigments, Lithopone and Zinc Oxide are 
widely used by the paint, rubber, linoleum and associated industries. 

During the last 30 years a great Zinc industry has been created 
in Britain by Imperial Smelting Corporation Limited, whose principal 
activities, in addition to the production of Zinc metal and Pigments, 
include the production of Sulphuric Acid, Fluorine and - its 


compounds and a variety of other important chemicals. 





IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION LIMITED * 37 DOVER STREET * LONDON ° W'! 
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